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q OIC ES awoke me, the 
engine had ceased to 
throb, and a dog’s yelp 
presaged the end of a 
long river journey. We 
lay warped along the 
south bank of the Apuré 
San Fernando, founded 
but even 





River at 37% 
by Spanish monks in 1798; 
to-day town and river lie hidden from 


the world by the wide barrier of the 
llanos (plains). “For six hundred miles 
we had steamed against the slushy, 
pea-soup current of the mighty Orinoco 
before the steady-blowing “Trades.” 

My cabin window overlooked a river- 
bank, crowned with hides, salt-bags, and 
a clutter of cargo, amid which peons 
and half-castes idled. Little one-storied 
adobe houses, white-walled and _ red- 
tiled, backed from the Apuré to a pretty 
plaza; into a muddy lagoon to the right 
the river seeped—likewise refuse from 
several meat-dealers’ sheds, where great 
flakes of livid meat (tasajo) hung sun- 
drying. 

The Apuré is probably the Capuri, 
which Sir Walter Raleigh named from 
natives’ hearsay, when his little caravel 
slushed a few leagues up the Orinoco. 
Its tributaries were scarcely known to 
Europe, even by name, until the last 
of the eighteenth century. 

After reaching San Fernando by the 
Orinoco, my plan was to work north 
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through central Venezuela in the saddle. 
But—‘‘ quien sabe /”” the rainy season had 
begun and the water was already flood- 
ing over the llanos, incurring risk of 
drowning or, at best, being marooned for 
months; so each terrific downpour in- 
creased my apprehension. At San Fer- 
nando | presented my letter to Senor 
Felix Fernandez, the company’s agent, 
who rendered me much kindly assist- 
ance, but advised me to return the way 
I had come. 

A long, snake-like thread wormed its 
way across the Apuré. 

“Where are those 
que stioned. 

They are on the drive north.” 

“Then what is to stop me?” 

“The floods are rising, the Jlaneros 
(cowboys) are engaged with cattle, and 
good horses are hard to get. When do 
you want to start 2 

“To- morrow ‘i 

“Caramba! Youneed a week at least.” 

Inquiries brought numerous ill-condi- 
tioned mules and horses, each “very 
beautiful, very strong ’—at prices equal- 
ly strong! Finally, a bay stallion and a 
roan horse, secured for me at forty pesos 
(about twenty dollars), appeared drip- 
ping from the lagoon ford. 

My quarters were in the only “hotel,” 
a one-storied house so unspe akably filthy 
that my muchacho (boy) was set to work 
with scouring-brush and buckets. For- 
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tunately travelers carry their own ham- 
mocks and netting, for which wall hooks 
are provided. Considering the unsani- 
tary arrangements and fetid pools of the 
sloughy streets, it was not strange that 
during the three previous months six 
hundred of San Fernando’s four thou- 
sand population paid penance to ma- 
larial fever and typhoid, not to mention 
‘yellow jack” and ben-ben, the latter 
being so prevalent that on some maps 
this region is recorded as “‘the beri-beri 
country.” 

Revolutionary conditions required 
strangers in Venezuela to be carefully 
watched, and from the time the railway 
guard registered me on that beautiful 
ride up from La Guayra I was aware of 
constant surveillance. Ctstom required 
me to notify the state presidentes or 
the town alcaldes of my arrival and 
departure. At San Fernando, after 
being challenged by one of the Presi- 
dente’s irregular guard of sandaled 
soldiers, His Excellency formally re- 
ceived me. 

The creech of unoiled blocks and the 
vociferations of the peons ceased, and 
siesta, when nature as well as man 
pauses in labor, hung in heated silence. 
Faint staccato cries pulsated slowly 
nearer—“O yy! Havh!—hah!—ha hl? 


like the calls of the Venezuelan steve- 
dore crew when we ran down to French 
Guiana with Orinoco steers aboard. My 
surmise of a big drive led me beyond the 
town to the manga, a long, narrow cor- 
ral through which cattle are driven into 
the river. Soon, under a palm-thatched 
rancho, | was seated among a dark- 
visaged, mud-begrimed group of Ilaneros 
just in from the drive. Locally, llanero 
means cowboy or herder, but coast 
Venezuelans apply it to any inhabitant 
of the llanos. Cattle or steers are known 
as ganado (pronounced in the vernacular 
ganow); toro, bull; vaca, cow; while ter- 
nera means fatted calf, a special deli- 
cacy, fit—as one Fernandoan remarked 
—‘‘to eat in a garden party.” The herd 
was to rest for a few hours before the 
exhausting swim across the Apuré, per- 
haps the longest stretch in the world 
where cattle are swum. 

“Senor, have a care for the steers if 
you return on foot,” we were warned. 
Mid-afternoon found me perched, camera 
in hand, on a fence-post of the manga. 
“* Oy!—oy!—oy !” Slowly the animals 
rose from their resting and were gently 


“rounded up” by the llaneros, some of 


whom are known as garrocheros, as they 
carry garrochas, lance-like picks used to 
turn a stampede or encourage laggards. 
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4 POSADA AT WHICH WE STAYED HAMMOCKS ARE SLUNG UNDER OPEN STRUCTURES 


* Ha’h !—ha’h!—ha@’h!” they coaxed. 
“Hup—ah! Aye-e!” they growled, as 
the leaders, head and ears ale rt, sniffed 
suspiciously. I slid to the ground out- 
side, but too late: the whole herd turned 
tail and stampeded. Those who have 
ridden the range know what slight 
strangenesses of sight, smell, or sound 
may stampede a herd; and when they 
reappeared I stood behind the manga, 
motionless, not risking a single camera 
click as the living mass of sweating 
bodies, steaming from the stampede, un- 
dulated by. Upon it bobbed a sea of 
horns, while an occasional pair lunged 
a >| at me, splintering the fencing. 

Ahead, a sun-tanned, half-naked horse- 
man rode bareback —- Pedro Tavera, a 
cabestero. He acted as a leader, with a 
few trained steers as decoys, toward 
which the llaneros gently worked the 
mobile, sensitive herd which hesitatingly 
entered the broad mouth of the artificial 
lane. 

Plunge! splash! With froth-dripping 
mouths, and eyes aglare, the bellowing 
cattle took the water in a wild rush, 
whipping it into a frothing maelstrom. 
Canoes ranged out to head off any stam- 
pede back to land. The canoemen, now 
soothingly, now sharply, echoed the 
calls and whistles of the llaneros, who 


watched keenly from the bank, their 
swarthy countenances softened by broad- 
brimmed sombreros, while blue - and 
scarlet cobijas hung gracefully across the 
silver horns of their beautifully wrought 
saddles. ‘The river swept by in persist- 
ent effort to break through this living, 
counter-opposing stream. 

The courageous cabestero, still leading 
the herd, his head a mere pin-point be- 
hind that of his swimming horse, risked 
not only drowning, but the caribe (caree- 
bee) and cayman. ‘The caribes (vora- 
cious little fishes) attack in myriads, 
biting with such drill-like rapidity that 
they can soon strip a victim’s body to the 
bone. The dreaded cayman is the alli- 
gator or crocodile (Crocodilus acutus), in- 
dented-legged, enormous saurians, often 
over twenty-two feet in length. With 
repellent, obtuse snout, gruesome hum- 
mocky eye, and snaky tail barely show- 
ing above w ater, it watches stealthily. 
Without warning, one may look down 
the great “V” of the open maw of one 
of these crafty, green-backed, white- 
bellied devils, or feel the powerful fatal 
snap of his ivory-spiked jaws. One 
Uritucu Indian girl, thus seized, thrust 
out the eyes of the creature with her 
fingers, secured her release, and swam 
ashore with one hand gone. 
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Crocodiles seldom attack horses or 
cattle in herds, but have dragged men 
from horseback, and a year rarely passes 
that these dreaded man-eaters do not 
drag to their death some of the inhabi- 
tants of San Fernando or vicinity. Men 
there told me of seeing these creatures 
seize their prey, swim under water, and 
reappear at another part of the river 
to devour it undisturbed. 

Across the Apuré other llaneros 
awaited the cattle to round them up for 
a rest before the long trek north. Occa- 
sionally one sees these descendants of 
freedmen and slaves, naked to the waist, 
riding over the savannas, rounding up 
cattle, equally skilful with garrocha and 
knife, their only weapons. Their white 
cotton costume, with shirt outside short 
trousers, is similar to that of the Arabs. 
In saddles, cut-leather designs, architec- 
ture and arabesques, Arabic influence, 
introduced indirectly through the Span- 
iard or directly through Moorish fol- 
lowers of the conquistadores, may be 
observed throughout Venezuela. 

Venezuela’s vast plains and river val- 
leys offer unlimited ranges and excel- 
lent pasturage. About 1548 Cristobal 
Rodriguez sent the first horned cattle 
into the llanos, where they have in- 
creased to possibly two million head. 
Lack of proper government support and 


initiative prevents ten times as many 
cattle occupying the vast llanos. 

If one observe the piles of hides, dried 
or dry-salted, crowning the river-bank 
of San Fernando, and, scanning the vast 
plains of this region, watch the great 
herds swim the wide reach of its river, 


he will understand why the State of 


Apuré is the greatest breeding-ground 
for cattle and the reason for San Fer- 
nando being its capital. 

Many of the great herds have gone to 
provide, literally, sinews of war—gob- 
bled up by revolutionary bands; in 
peace, cattle-owners suffer from maraud- 
ers and an “extract of beef’ govern- 
mental policy. Almost every important 
industry is under a military government 
monopoly. “Here,” said one Venezue- 
lan, “the government is a store”; and 
beef is not least among its profitable 
wares. In San Fernando, beef is sold 
on the hoof at slightly over three and a 
half cents a pound to the government, 
at eight cents a pound to the butchers. 

Morning brought a torrential down- 
pour, also my guide, Blanco by name, 
dark by complexion, of Spanish - In- 
dian-Negroid infusion, who stood in 
the hotel patio with his mule, Hero 
Dolce. At the moment of our departure 
an ofhcer in soiled linen suit, “near’’- 
panama, sandals, and half-drawn sword, 




















LLANEROS WAITING IN RUNWAY READY TO PREVENT SWIMMING CATTLE FROM STAMPEDING BACK 
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ACROSS 


sought to prohibit me from leav- 
ing, but he was despatched to his 
chief with my respects. 

We embarked with animals and 
outht on a pontoon of canoes 
aboard which the fractious stal- 
lion nearly capsized us. Though 
propelled with he avy ae and 
helped by the sail of a curiare 
dug-out) lashed otha ig the 
current swept us nearly down to 
the steep banks, where landing 
would have been impossible. 

Fermine Blanco on his mule, 
leading the pack-horse, and | on 
the bay staliion, soon reached 
low, wet country called 
covered with a tall, rush-like 
carex, now lying flooded between 
us and the nearest settlement of 
Camaguan, perhaps eight leguas 
leagues) journey—the legua ye 
ing the Venezuelan standard « 
distance. Fermine stated Ae 
mule could travel steadily 
from six to six, going twenty- 
four leguas a day—which are 
each a quarter longer than the 


estero, 


his 


regular league. Mules are faster 
walkers and surer-footed than 
horses, consequently more ex- 


pensive. 

We floundered through muddy 
water and tall grass; the latter, 
frequently above our heads, shut 
us completely in, as hour by hour 
we soused and splashed. Cloud- 
bursts drenched us, and with 
growing uneasiness Fermine urged 
on the animals and pointed to the 
insidious waters rising now above 
their knee-joints. 

“Muy malo venga el inunda- 
cion.” (‘This is very bad; the 
inundation is coming.) Our ani- 
mals were our best barometers, 
wonderful at sensing danger. The 
canos (small river canons) were 
the worst places, and meant 
swimming—saddles, clothes, and 
all—into the uncanny, soupy 
flood. With one hand I| hung on 
to the mane, and with the other, 
well out of water, gripped my re- 
volver and my water-proof bag, 
containing camera films and other 
perishable supplies. 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE AUTHOR'S 
ROUTE THROUGH CENTRAL VENEZUBLA 
Large circles indicate villages, smaller 


circles hatos (farms) or posadas (inns) 






























SWIMMING THE H¢ 


Should the pack-horse turn turtle by 
the shifting of the packs, the chances 
were that we would leave him, heels up, 
1 prey to the cayman, which follow over- 
land with the floods; and I never lost an 
opportunity to pli int a bullet in the soft 
part of a crocodile’s neck, whereupon 
the big creature would gyrate through 
the air, snap back his tail almost to = 
snout, lash the water in a turmoil « 
white and crimson foam, then oer 

Fermine plunged ahead through dan- 
gerous places, circumventing others by 
clever détours. We passed through and 
around islands of woods, where, even on 
the highest land, the flood-water mark 
left by mud on tree-trunks was three 
feet from the ground, while over lower 
levels and depressions the water was 
often fifteen feet deep. In these tropics, 
Nature, without warning, turns her fau- 
cets loose and as abruptly shuts them 
off, sometimes in less than three seconds. 
Fermine threw down his horn drinking- 
cup, tied to a string, and drank the 
opaque water as we took a last look over 
the undulating estero. “One more day,” 
he remarked, “and it is too late.” 

Darkness and a half-clouded sky shut 
in as we jogged steadily at a little gait 
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they call poco poco (little by little). 
While in the grasses of the llanos we kept 
a watchful eye for the venomous casca- 
be! (a viper); and now and again through 
wood copses we knew, by the animals’ 
actions, that a figre (jaguar) was on our 
trail. 

“Rancho!” Fermine sniffed, scenting 
the smell of cattle-corrals. 

“Tiene leche?” (“Have you any 
milk?) he inquired of the ranchero as 
we rode up. 

*“No hay” 
response. 

*Tiene carotas negros ?” 
black beans?’’) 

“No hay.” 

“Tiene algunas cosas?” (“Have you 
anything?’’) By this time a large family 
had flocked to the door. 

“* No hay nada”’ (“ We have nothing’), 
emphatically shaking upraised thumb 
and forefinger overhead to the accom- 
paniment of “‘ Nada, absolutemente na-a- 
da.” Across savannas, through woods 
and swarms of mosquitoes, we journeyed 
until a grateful light at last glimmered 
on the outskirts of Camaguan. Wet, 
tired, and hungry, we rapped at the only 
hostelry in the little town and rode into 


(“We have not’) was the 


(“ Have you 
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the square inclosure, surrounded by the 
stable and the adobe quarters of the 
owner, who insisted that we could not 
stay—it was only a rancho, not a posada 
inn), and two caballeros (gentlemen) 
were occupying the only available quar- 
ters. 

“Would you have us sleep on the sa- 
vannas’” | inquired. “Take off the 
cargo, Fermine, and find a place for our 
hammocks.” After taking my name, as 
required by the government, the ran- 
chero placed some casava bread, black 
beans, pichero (fermented milk), and rice 
upon a rough-hewn table in the barn- 
yard. The whole table-top around the 
single candle was at once hidden by a 
swarm of little black beetles, called coco. 
Some tried to squirm up under my hat; 
dozens worked up my sleeves and 
crawled down my neck. It was impos- 
sible to keep them trom my plate, while 
in size and color they so closely resem- 
bled the black beans that it was only 
through their hardness that | was able 
to eliminate them, like cherry-pits, from 
my,mouth. 

It was slip, slide, and slush through 
mud, water, holes, and cafos. Often the 
animals stumbled and occasionally fell. 
After the Venezuelan custom, Fermine 
tied the leading-rope of the pack-horse 
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to the mule’s tail by a unique knot. At 
one slippery turn, the cargado (pack- 
horse) jammed against a palm trunk, 
brought up short, slewed and landed 
back with a splash into the trail—then 
something broke—the pack-horse was 
free. I looked to see a tailless mule, but 
it was the rope that parted. 

Now came greater reaches of open 
savannas covered mainly with Paya and 
Guinea grass, seared by deep-cut rivers 
and canos, and broken up with copses of 
trees, and sprinkled with single and 
strikingly evenly spaced palms spread 
out like a vast park. 

The cultivated mountain vaileys and 
plateau lands of the fertile north form 
the agricultural zone; the pastures of 
the llanos, the pastoral zone; the bosque 
or wooded lands from the Orinoco south, 
the forest zone. The central zone, the 
llanos, stretches probably 120,000 square 
miles east and west almost the entire 
length of Venezuela, from the Meta in 
Colombia to the delta of the Orinoco; 
and from near the coast (10° N.) to 
the Rio Guaviare within two and a half 
degrees of the equator. 

In summer the heated “Trades” 
spread some relief over the feverish 
earth-cracked llanos, but during the 
greater part of the winter vast floods 
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render extensive regions impassable. 
Thus the llanos have ever been a great 
barrier to communication, a sequesterer 
of their scattered inhabitants, and an ob- 
stacle to the union of the political prov- 
inces they separate, and they will for a 
long time be an important factor in the 
military and political events of Venezue- 
la. ‘The western llanos are hottest, and 
even at the time of our passing, the be- 
ginning of the rains, the sun beat down 
relentlessly. This, with changes of tem- 
perature produced by rain and wind, 
caused my lips to swell and crack and 
fever-blisters to break out. It was not 
dificult to picture the sufferings of the 
caravans of the valiant Felipe de Urre 
and other conquistadores crossing for the 
first time those sun-scorched reaches 
over this very trail, in quest of the legen- 
dary city of El Dorado, somewhere be- 
yond the Apuré. 

Steadily our faithful animals jogged 
along, sometimes for hours at a time 
plashing through water under the brill- 
iant yellow-green mariche-palms (mau- 
ritia), among ceiba-trees or groves of 
chaparra; on drier ground their un- 
shod hoofs fell softly, wending through 
waving grasses, small mimosa- bushes, 
primrose-like flowers, white lilies, and 
diminutive irises. Then the smell of 
mint, and we reached from our saddles 
and pressed handfuls to our nostrils. 
Dragon-flies sowed their iridescent ways, 
and butterflies flitted hither and thither. 
Now here, now there, the wide-spreading 
ceiba had wound its spiral growth com- 
pletely about a palm-trunk, leaving only 
its feathered top strangely protruding. 
Fermine substantiated my experience of 
never having seen a mata palo growing 
alone from a palm. 

Over these grassy plains the little 
armadillo ferrets its way, and graceful 
Venezuelan deer abound. The jaguar 
ventures a short distance from the wood 
edges, where may be heard the dismal 
noise of the araguatos (howling mon- 
keys). But nature uses these savannas 
mainly for a vast aviary. Flocks of par- 
rots flew screeching over our heads, there 
were cuckoos galore, and daily we saw 
on these feeding-grounds innumerable 
herons, aigrettes, cranes, flamingos, plo- 
vers, finches, hawks, wrens, and numer- 
ous gorgeous water and marsh birds of 
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many varieties, which piped, sang, whis- 
tled, and trumpeted. Numerous car- 
casses eaten by the zamuros (the vulture 
ibises of South America) indicated that 
hundreds of horses succumb to the floods, 
while scars on the flanks of many live 
ones bore evidence of pursuit by croco- 
diles. 

The sun shone like a bowl of brass 
through a dark, murky sky, brushed 
the cloud-edges golden, and fine-streaked 
the innumerable trunks of the palmettos 
which were mirrored in the muddy wa- 
ters through which our little caravan 
splashed, shattering myriads of glisten- 
ing showers, and leaving a diverging, 
ever-widening wake of gold and purple 
wavelets which were lost amid the blue- 
violet palm shadows. 

The scattered ranchos and posadas of 

mud, poles of palm, and thatch of palm- 
leaves or llano-grass are generally at a 
wood edge, hidden behind a fence of 
pitahaya—a high, cactus-like bush—or 
among a patch of banana-trees, plan- 
tain, or casava. The family, perchance, 
occupy a single room. The stranger usu- 
ally slings his hammock between the 
poles of an open shelter similar to the 
Carib dwellings, after which they are 
patterned. Pigs and chickens some- 
times defiantly rooted under the table, 
and fought and scratched about our 
feet, and once a sow and litter ensconced 
themselves at night beneath my ham- 
mock. 

Dwellings are scarce, and the llano 
inn is often but a mud rancho, appointed 
with horse or alligator skulls for seats; 
and, at some, a few commodities, brought 
long journeys from Caracas, Ciudad, 
Bolivar, or San Fernando, can be ob- 
tained. Most families occupying the 
little hatos (farms) were pitiably desti- 
tute, and disregarded the most common- 
place principles of health, wealth, or 
marriage. ‘There was little incentive to 
industry and a lack of permanency of 
homes and ideals built up through asso- 
ciations. Despite revolutions due to a 


bureaucracy and ambitious leaders, the 
Venezuelan common people ye 7 gene 
me as naturally peace-loving and i 
telligent and having great cde Tcl 
within the power of the government to 
develop. 

Wherever I have followed the cattle- 
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drive, whether on the Patagonian pam- 
pas with the gaucho, in the Moroccan 
valleys of the Atlas with Rifhan tribes- 
men, through the canons of our own 
Rockies with cowboys, or on the great 
llanos of Venezuela, the life was always 
strikingly similar and insidiously grip- 
ping in its fascination. Here man is in 
one of his most elemental callings, often 
as wild and untamed as the long-horned 
steers he drives. 

Mysteriously echoing from every wood 
copse and across each broad savanna 
we heard the resonant, far-off cries of the 
llaneros—“ H’ oh! h’ah! Hoh! hah!” 
as illusive as the llano mirage, and finally 
caught up with the herd, slushing at will 
under palms through the yellow mush. 

“Oy! oy! Ah-hee’”’ the llaneros urged on 
the laggards, when we too age a hand, 
for often we were with cattle all day or 
took hours to work through a big herd, 
which usually traveled five to six leagues 
a day, from six to six. 

The /lanero, like the gaucho. tells time 
and direction by his shadow, and the 
hours to sunset by holding the arm out- 
stretched, bending the ope n hand in- 
ward, holding it so that its lower edge 
coincides with the horizon. The number 
of hands, one over the other, to the sun, 
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2 FLOODED LLANOS AMONG THE PALMS 


indicates the hours to sunset, allowance 
of a half hand to a hand being made for 
the rapid declination of the sun during 
the last two and three hours. 

Each llanero carried his meager requi- 
sites—a cup of horn, or a calabash, and a 
chunk of sun-dried beef, not forgetting 
the cigarillos, smoked on the drive and 
always during the daily half-dozen stops 
for rest and feed. At night, when the 
llanero’s fire rises against the dark recess 
of a wood copse, one sees him more inti- 
mately, as, contemplative or loquacious, 
he lounges in the illusive lights of the 
flaring, sputtering tasajo. 

The llanero is affected by the isolated 
conditions of his environment; roman- 
tic, ingenious, he sings stories of llano 
life to the accompaniment of the guitar, 
often adeptly improvising. The flames 
lick up the dripping fat; quick, shifty 
eyes glitter and long knives gleam silver 
as their owners slash the red meat and 
seize it between glistening teeth, grazing 
their nose-tips as indifferently as, under 
due provoc ation, they would sever an 
enemy’s terrestrial associations. So ex- 
pert are they with the knife that with a 
single thrust back of the center of the 
horns of a wild steer they will, at break- 
neck speed, drop it dead in its tracks. 
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Fermine’s accuracy in counting a mov- 
ing herd was wonderful. 

‘“Senor,” he would remark, “how 
many cattle?’ 

“Three hundred and fifty,” I might 
venture. 

““Ah, senor,” he would say, laugh- 
ingly, “you would make no profit: there 
are three hundred and seventy-three.” 
Fermine as a guide and companion 
left nothing wanting; he was a good 
packer, a born naturalist, systematic in 
his work, and had that much-prized 
quality for an arduous journey—a sense 
of humor. 

It was pitiable to see a steer dying of 
the pest with noxious, black vultures 
sitting contemplatively within a yard of 
its head—waiting. Farther north, herds 
of mares and foals fed on the broad sa- 
vannas. Fermine edged more into the 
shadow of the chaparra as a small group 
of horsemen passed. 

** Revolucionarios, maluco!”’ he grunted. 
Possibly he feared being impressed—or, 
as great a calamity, impressing Hero 
Dolce, to whom he frequently talked, 
encouraging, cajoling, or even reproach- 
ing in terms as earnest as they were 
naive. “Que, mula!” (“ What, mule!’ 
he would exclaim, “ friends all these rs 


and you lag like this!” and perhaps the 
next moment he would tell proudly of 
his comrade’s traveling qualities. 

The Marquis del Toro, in 1800, spent 
15,000 piastres to import fifteen camels 
in Spanish caravels from the Mediter- 
ranean. These were brought to Valencia 
to traverse the burning plains of Ca- 
sauare, as an Apuré-Calabozo caravan 
transport. 

On these llanos no archzological rec- 
ords of any established civilization have 
been found, except west in the vicinity 
of Barinas and Canagua. ‘There, the 
five leagues between those towns are 
spanned by a well-constructed, ancient 
road, fifteen feet higher than the plain it 
crosses-——a highway during the yearly in- 
undations. The builders are unknown, 
but Humboldt assumes that they were 
probably mountain Indians of ‘Truxillo 
and Merido. 

Even in June we found the steppes 
of Guarico State in parts still hot and 
sun-baked, where, awakened by the first 
rains, the crocodiles were just breaking 
from their summez’s hibernating. A few 
palms shimmering on the withered des- 
ert about a feculent pool vividly re- 
called oases whose shelter I had sought 
in the Tripolitan Sahara. In the fetid 
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lagoons and turbid streams where the 
thick-nosed tapir (Cavia capybara) wal- 
lows, lurks the python and the dreaded 

mbladores, heavy electric eels (gym- 

/), sometimes nearly six feet in length, 
abounding in the Amazon and Orinoco 
systems. They are said to kill by their 
electric shock and have so stunned 
horses as to drown them. A captured 
one, with which I experimented, ema- 
nated severe electric discharges varying 
according to the creature’s condition. 

Water at times was all about, but 
thick with odorous mud, through which 
innumerable cattle had passed, yet so 
aggravated was our thirst by the parch- 
ing winds and our increasingly sore and 
swollen lips, that we gladly drank col- 
lected rain-water from their tracks. Only 
the decorative palmettos, chaparras, and 
ceibas relieved the sky-line until the two 
lone peaks of Los Morros were sighted, 
clear and blue just above the horizon one 
— and fifty kilometers northward 

» be lost again in a veil of clouds. 
We fw. overtook many herds grazing 
about an occasional ranch, few of which 
carry over two thousand head. 

One late afternoon we came to a little 
rancho named, after its patron saint, San 
Pedro, a fresco of whom decorated the 
whitewashed adobe wall over the door. 
Here, as elsewhere, | had the water 
boiled and obtained fresh milk, my prin- 
cipal beverage. In the dining - room, 
which also served as a bedroom, a sign 
in Spanish notified occupants -that “It 
is prohibited to put beasts [hoofed ani- 
mals] in this room,” and equally humor- 
ous were the realistic mural decorations: 
in continued striking realism, scenes and 
objects were depicted in kaleidoscopic 
effect and with almost cubist indecency 
of color. 

After supper | wandered alone through 
the delicate grasses into the big open- 
ness. The golden orb of noonday had 
changed to brass, brushing with saffron 
the edges of the slaty clouds, which 
slowly drifted below the horizon, leaving 
the great red lantern suspended in the 
ephemeral purple dusk-light of the trop- 
ics. Then Nature transposed her key, 
flowed a silver-blue over lagoon, sky, 
and plain, etched delicately an arc of 
silver, and touched in the stars of night, 
until the heavens swarmed with myriads 
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of diamond chalices, and set the savan- 
nas alive with the fireflies’ golden light. 
A vampire fluttered noiselessly by, in a 
wood copse there glowed green a weird 
flare of swamp gas—an uncanny will-o’- 
the-wisp—the spirit wraith, perhaps, of 
the cruel Lopez de Aguirre, whose bloody 
deeds and adventures are among the 
most dramatic episodes of Venezuelan 
history. The people of the llanos will 
tell you that the soul of “The Tyrant” 
still wanders in the savannas like a 
flame that flies at the approach of men. 
A bird trilled a belated vesper, a cicada 
sizzed in reminder of the heated day, 
frogs peeped and insects hummed a soft 
refrain. Such are the Venezuelan llanos 
when sunset turns to night. 

Suddenly there broke upon this field- 
orchestra the angry, trombone bellow of 

bull off to the right, then another to 
the left, both between me and the 
posada. Flat in the long grass I lay 
motionless and listened to challenge after 
challenge; heard the vicious thudding 
as they pawed the turf, their nostrils 
blowing heavy breaths as they nosed 
the ground. Two dark shapes humped 
against the sky and like muttering thun- 
der-clouds drew together—a rear, and 
the ground shook as they met with 
deadening thud of bone and crack of 
horn. Again and again they drew off, 
crashed, and with locked horns strug- 
gled for supremacy.  Stealthily, with 
a sharp lookout for other cattle, | 
crawled flat to the posada inclosure. 
Morning showed, by the torn-up ground, 
how terrific a struggle had taken place— 
many such being fatal. 

Gradually one ridge of foothills after 
another crept up over the horizon and 
beyond the cordilleras of the Andes. We 
often rode in drenching torrents, during 
which storks and cattle stood weirdly 
humped and motionless. The twisting 
Guarico crossed and recrossed our trail, 
its floods rising in some places forty feet, 
making its fords among the most dange r- 
ous of the llanos. Sometimes we ferried 
across, swimming the animals beside a 
canoe. 

In a rancho patio the temperature reg- 
istered 89° at 9 P.M. and 78° just before 
sunrise. Eating and drinking with my 
swollen lips became an ordeal; Fermine 
suffered from varicocele on a leg (the 
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result of a caribe bite when a lad), while 
the animals, unused to the harder 
ground, had developed swellings at the 
hocks. Consequently, we looked for- 
ward eagerly to reaching Calabozo, the 
capital of the State of Guarico and resi- 
dence of the Presidente, General Gimon. 

The scattered population of the llanos 
accumulates in little outlying villages 
about the few towns. At last, beyond 
the little villages of Los Angeles and 
lrinidad, the Cathedral dome and San 
Carmen’s tower rose above the trees 
screening Calabozo. Many of the gana- 
deros (cattle-owners) and llaneros have 
their homes in these villages, for Cala- 
bozo’s wealth depends on the herds 
which pasture on the neighboring savan- 
nas. 

When passing by the old Spanish cuar- 
tel, or jail, to see the Presidente, a gue urd 
motioned vigorously behind me to the 
edge of the brick-tile sidewalk. That I 
was suspected of being a revolucionario 
and was being ordered to détour in the 
muddy street in passing the portal 
dawned suddenly upon me when the 
guard started to run me through with 
his bayonet, and an ofhcer, drawing his 
sword, sprang from the entrance. 

“Senor, where is the Presidente?” | 
inquired, displaying an official letter. 
The officer lifted his cap and replied; the 
guard saluted and | passed on. Under 
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the shadow of La Mercie, whose bell had 
deep-toned its notes for two hundred 
years, I found the home of the registrar, 
Senor Luiz Dias. From him I learned 
much about this old llano city, settled 
over three hundred years ago, but whos: 
early records had been burned during 
the war of independence. Despite Cala- 
bozo’s isolation, Humboldt found here, 
over a century ago, a stereopticon in 
which views of the leading capitals of 
Europe were exhibited, and he tells of ; 
Senor Pozo who had invented an aie 
trical machine through reading treatises 
by Franklin and Lafond. 

Evening found me in the old Spanish 
mansion of General Gimon, with its lap- 
ping fountain in the pretty patio and 
lighted candelabra reflecting from the 
walls the mellow gold, Morocco red, and 
green of marvelous tooled leather of 
Castilian days. Calabozo was left with 
pleasant a and with animals 
newly shod, and we were soon ambling 
by the little pueblo of Rastro. Here, 
as in San Fernando and in the moun- 
tains south of the Apuré, bulls are used 
for riding and leather-shod cargodons 
(cargo bullocks) wend their steady way 
on long journeys, their hoofs being kept 
from spreading on the rocky trails by 
leather straps. 

We passed over a hill, left the llanos 
behind, and entered the fertile zone of 

the higher table-lands 
and valleys. Much 











that thickly wooded 
mountain country 
south of the Andes, 
with its residuous soil 
and bed-rock cropping 
through; of its stony 
trails and mountain 
torrents, tucked-away 
mountain pueblos, and 
poor, sequestered peo- 
ple. 

Beyond this moun- 
tain country, with its 
occasional plantations, 
rose the bluer northern 
ranges ‘of the Andes, 
at whose base lay Ca- 
gua, which we reached 
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built railroad puff their way at intervals 
through the wild Andean fastnesses be- 
rween Cagua and Caracas. Cagua being 
a horse-trading town, | expected to sell 
yy animals and take train to Caracas. 
arly next morning some ganaderos and 
horse-traders awaited me, contemplating 
agely the thinned out animals and offer- 
ing fabulously low prices. 

‘Senor, your train, 1t goes soon, ”” one 
re Bie os “vou will get less if you leave 
them to be sold for you.” 

‘They'll be ridden to Caracas.” 

“Oue, hombre! the mountains are dan- 
gerous; you may meet atorantes (ban- 
dits), and you take two, three days to 
Caracas; perhaps not at all.” As Fer- 
mine saddled up, the mercury rapidly 
rose in the forenoon heat, so did the 
offers. Fermine had stipulated, for rea- 
sons of his own, that Cagua should be 
his farthermost point, but accompanied 
me to the next hamlet, and in the early 
morning twilight at a_ lonely spot 
where the Andes frowned above us 
| bade Adios pues! to my faithful 
vaqueano, who turned Hero Dolce back 
to the great llanos from which they 
came. 

The hard ride winding higher and 
higher across the Andes led through 
supreme wonderland. Below, a little 
plantation snuggled in the green lap of 
the valley; across it another range was 
seared with many ravines—places where 
rivers began. Despite the horse-traders’ 
contention, | determined to make Cara- 
cas that night, as steamer connections at 
La Guayra had to be considered. 

Over the divide in thundering storm- 
clouds, then down the long decline, 
harder than the up-pull, we trailed be- 
neath the shade of yuccas—the maguey, 
from whose fibers the natives make 
cords, one of which sustained the Cara- 
cas cathedral clock—a weight of three 
hundred and fifty pounds—for fifteen 
years. The saffron sunlight suffused the 
thickly wooded slopes, the rosa-del- 
monte spread gaudily its thyrsi of purple 
flowers from among pines and gigantic 
fig-trees, whose dark, serpentine limbs 
were often bound in festoons of moss and 
climbing vines. Overhead mangoes, like 
Hesperidean apples, hung on delicate 
silver threads among the red jasmine- 
trees and huge clusters of arborescent 
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ferns—all in strange and fascinating con- 
trast to the heat-soaked llanos. 

Through Los Teques, where Losada 
defeated the Teques Indians, favoring, 
urging on the tired, vampire-bitten 
horses, | jogged along the Rio Guayre 
down the long reach of lonely wooded val- 
ley, beneath the dense foliage of which 
few beams of the new moon leaked. 

Thud!— scrape! Thud! — scrape! 
hoofed the tired horses. ‘Thump! thump! 
clumped my heavy boots, as often be- 
side them mile after mile was wearily, 

«monotonously sliced off. A_ halt to 
tighten cinch and hitch-rope—when only 
the lisping purl of the Guayre broke the 
stillness of the darkness. The drooped 
heads suddenly flung high, and with nos- 
trils dilated and snorts of fear the horses 
crowded me against the steep mountain 
wall, and in the saddle they were con- 
trolled with difficulty. Even had my 
ears failed to catch a long, low, half- 
laughing cry, I would have surmised that 
they had scented a jaguar on the night 
breeze. For miles the creature followed 
us, skulking along the road edges and 
through the woods, where occasionally 
its two orbs glowed from between the 
bushes, but just before we passed 
through the little Caracan suburb of An- 
timano it disappeared. 

The last two miles into the city, sun- 
burned and mud-begrimed, I finally led 
the spent steeds slowly afoot. The jour- 
ney from the Apuré had been a hard one 
on the horses, and that last day they had 
brought me over sixty miles of moun- 
taintravel. ‘The valley widened, so did 
the starlit reach above; the half-moon 
crept from behind the mountain set- 
ting and far ahead in the vale of San 
Francisco glimmered the lights of beau- 
tiful Caracas, into which | led the worn- 
out animals. 

People lingered late in the plaza be- 
low. Far southward, nature was drench- 
ing the earth, floods were creeping over 
the vast lowlands, and soft breezes were 
fanning the undulating, grassy plains; 
Fermine and Hero Dolce were steadily 
jogging along, the cattle were still on the 
drive. “H’oh!—h’ah! . H’oh!—h’ ah!” 
the echoes increased to a terrific homily 
—it was only the intermittent, feveris 
clanging of the bells from the near-by 
bullet-pitted tower of the Cathedral. 





















































The Tobacco Famine at Tamarac 


BY FORREST 


ITH one exception, the 
entire male population 
of Tamarac was gath- 
ered about the glowing 





eral store, disc ussing the 

C2) sudden and unprece- 
dented isolation of that metropolis of the 
jack-pines. 

The exception was Tip Banning, re- 
tired lumber-cruiser, who was sitting in 
the kitchen of Tamarac’s best boarding- 
house, looking longingly across the table 
into the gray eyes of Peachey the Un- 
attainable. He had put in enough time 
at that pursuit, since he had quit the 
woods and published his intention of 
settling down, to have mastered all the 
mysteries of a modern cooking-school. 
But he hadn’t mastered anything—at 
least not in that kitchen! His failure 
was chafing him. 

‘Look here, Peachey,”’ he suddenly 
blurted out, ““what’s the matter with 
me, anyhow? Why won’t you marry 
me? Ain’t I your kind? What makes 
you | keep. stringin’ me ‘long like this? 
There ain’t a thing on earth I wouldn't 
do for you, and you know it. Why, 
I'd —I'd get down on my hands and 
knees and let you use my shoulders 
for a scouring-board—I would—if you’d 
ae te 

Peachey made a quick dab at Tip’s 
face with her scouring-cloth. “Yes, 
you would!” she retorted. “‘That’s what 
you fell me.”” Then more seriously she 
added: “‘But, Tip Banning, I’ve got 
myself and the kid brother t’ look out 
for, and it’s goin’ to take something 
besides conversation to put me out of 
the boarding-house business. I like you, 
all right. Do I let anybody else hold 
down a chair in my kitchen seven nights 
a week? But I’ve got to have some 
proof—something solid to go on—before 
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Name it!” Tip shouted. “‘Name it! 


box-stove in Bim’s gen; 


CRISSEY 


Ain’t I offered my back for a scouring 
board? Any other feller ever go that 
far for you? And, Peachey, if I hadn’ 
been tied to the water-wagon from birth 
with an unnatural hesitation in my 
drinkin’ appetite, I’d sacrifice my thirst 
on the altar of affection—an’ I gues: 
that ’d make some hit with you! That's 
what comes of havin’ virtue that’s too 
almighty previous—you can’t play it off 
against anything!” 

Then Peachey trained her teasing 
eyes on this sacrificially disposed suitor 
and mildly inquired, “Smoke, don’t 
you?” 

“T got you, Peachey! I got you!” 
yelled Tip, joyously, and he leaped to his 
feet and started around the table in a 
way that made the girl lift a warning 
hand and cry: “Steady, Tip! Don’t 
get reckless!” 

At which the admonished timber- 
cruiser seated himself again, drew from 
his pocket a fat “combination” plug, 
and gravely deposited it in the center 
of the table, along with his pipe. 

“You're right, Peachey,” he observed, 
without raising his eyes from the rec- 
tangle of Sweet Heather, “it’s a solemn 
thing when a man that has found solace 
in the filthy weed for twenty years 
shoves it across the table and says good- 
by. Bein’ a woman, you can’t possibly 
understand what you’re demandin’. It 
ain’t a thing for a woman to know except 
by intuition. But I know. I was out 
of it for three days when I was lost in 
the woods. My whole interest in feelin’ 
my way out to a settlement centered in 
what I’ve just put on the table. Couldn't 
think of anything else. Starvation 


wasn’t a tickle compared to it. 

“Now I make this ’ere deposit with 
you on condition that so long as I don’t 
use the weed I’m to be treated fair as 
your promised an’ intended, with the 
rights and privileges thereunto pertain- 
in’; but when I use tobacco again—(if 
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| do)—it’s all off between us, and I 
nake a clean default on my claim.” 
While he spoke he had not taken his 
es from the plug that his forefinger 
had been twirling on the tzoic. now he 
elanced up with a smile ot challenging 
audacity as he pushed the black object 
cross the table and waited almost 
breathlessly to see if she accepted it 
and the terms! 

Her cheeks were a shade whiter than 
peachey as she reached for the plug, 
walked to the mantel-shelf, and dropped 
it and the pipe softly into the old clock 
that her father had brought from Con- 
ne cticut. She tossed her head a bit as 
she observed: 

“*Somehow I don’t feel the chains of 
any new responsibilities weighin’ me 
down. Now go ‘long down to the store 
and get that boy. He ought to be in bed 
instead of stickin’ around with a bunch 
of old loafers.” 

“TI realize that it’s up to me,” he 
remarked as he buttoned his mackinaw, 
“to show you from time to time that 
I’m in the strait-and-narrow, an’ I'll 
be right there with the goods, Peachey, 
at close range.” 

“Oh, I’ve got smellers,”’ retorted the 
girl; “‘you couldn’t fool me across the 
table. Now hurry!” 

As Tip moved toward the door he 
laughed back. “I ain’t goin’ to fool you. 
Not me! I’m goin’ to invite the most 
searchin’ investigation, with tests every 
time I catch you behind the pantry 
door.” 

He turned around and came back 
slowly. “I got a blame good notion to 
make the first test right now,”’ he said, 
grimly. 

But Peachey made a _ threatening 
stroke at him with her scouring-rag, and 
he retreated through the door. She 
could hear him whistling “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.” 


Just before the happy cruiser reached 
the store, the most sensational happen- 
ing in the history of Tamarac had de- 
scended upon it as quietly as the dove 
of peace. Old Spence Martin had been 
saying that the big snowfall had shut 
Tamarac off from the rest of the world 
as completely as if its inhabitants had 


FAMINE 


been cast up on Robinson Crusoe’s 
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island, and that it would be a fortnight 
perhaps two of them—before any engine 
could possibly fight its way over the spur 
that ran up from Star City, seventy-hve 
miles below. Then his hand had moved 
mechanically to his pocket, withdrawn 
itself empty, and he had remarked 
Bim, “Gimme a slab o’ Blackstrap.”’ 

Bim pottered and fumbled about the 
ledge behind the counter while Tip Ban- 
ning made his way into the circle about 
the stove and Uncle Ira Shattuck started 
in to tell of the big snow back in Maine 
when he was a boy. Bim was derisively 
known as Captain Spry, and even his 
most irritable and impatient customers 
never expe ‘cted to be served with any- 
thing ‘approaching promptness. _How- 
ever, the patience of Spencer Martin 
finally gave out and he exclaimed: 

*Ain’t you ever goin’ t’ bring that 
t’baccer? This here store reminds me 
of the succotash that mother used to 
make—s’many things misplaced in it 

Something in the bafled vacancy of 
the storekeeper’ s face, spotlighted by the 
tallow candle that flared and flickered 
with each step, cut short the tart com- 
ments of the caustic Spence. Instantly 
his keen old eyes took note of the fact 
that Bim’s lean left hand, held before 
the candle flame as a wind-shield, was 
empty, and that evidently he had failed 
to locate the stock of tobacco and was 
going to continue his search in the store- 

room—which was known to the inhabi- 
tants of Tamarac as Bim’s Museum. 
The suggestion of an awful possibility 
suddenly dawned upon Spence, and for 
once he held his tongue long enough to 
hear the stooped old storekeeper mutter: 

“Queer I can’t find that box of plug.” 

There was a suspicious and unfamiliar 
mildness in the tone of the transplant- 
ed Connecticut Yankee as he took the 
candle out of Bim’s shaking hand and 
quietly suggested: 

‘Lemme help you look for it, Si. 
Let’s go back to the storeroom.” 

Once the door was closed between 
them and the group about the stove, 
Spence snarled: 

‘If you don’t dig up some t’baccer, 
Cap’n Spry, this here God-forsaken hole 
in the no'th snows is goin’ to see the 
damnedest time in all its history. An’ 
itll be the hottest place for Silas Bim 
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mentioned in the whole Bible. Why 
you scatter-brained old fool!—it hain’t 
occurred to you that Tamarac is cut off 
from the world for mebbe a month to 
come, and that if you don’t dig up some 
t’baccer here we'll all be hangin’ out 
our tongues fer a taste of the weed? 
Hain’t thought o’ that, have you?” 

Placing the candle on the head of a 
cracker-barrel, he drew out a wallet, un- 
wound its wrappings, and extracted two 
dollars, which he thrust into the store- 
keeper’s shaking hand as he continued: 

** Now they’s just one thing fer you to 
remember: and that is that Spencer 
Martin has paid fer two dolla’s wuth o’ 
Blackstrap—an’ paid fer it cash in ad- 
vance. | guess | cut my teeth on a plug; 
leastways | can’t scursely remember 
when I| learned to chew. An’ | ain’t 
spent a wakin’ hour since ‘thout it. 
Lord! Just to think of bein’ without 
makes me 

But the prospective sufferings of 
Spence Martin in the tortures of a to- 
bacco famine were left undescribed, for 
at that moment the storeroom door was 
flung open and the awakened tobacco- 
consumers of Tamarac were pushing 
through like a spring flood. 

“You don’t mean t’ tell me,” shouted 
Uncle Ira Shattuck, “that you’ve run 
out of tobacco, and not a pound of goods 
comin’ in till spring, mebby? Why, a 
storekeeper that ’d put a town in such a 
fix oughter be tarred an’ feathered!” 

“Ee tink ’e better find de tobac’,” 
grimly suggested Big Nels, the cross- 
eyed Swede, who had been the terror of 
the vanished logging-camp. 

“Easy, easy,” said Tip, in his quietest 
tones. ‘Let's go back to the stove an’ 
talk it over. We've got to see that 
everybody has a square deal. Come 
along, boys.”” And Tip led the way back 
to the council-fire. 

Spence Martin, however, fell behind 
and lingered in the storeroom until the 
exit of the candle left the place in total 
darkness. Then he joined the group 
about the stove just as Tip seated him- 
self on the edge of the counter and re- 
marked: 

“Looks like it was up to me to call 
this here meetin’ t’ order. All I want 
t’ say is that we'd ought t’ pervide for 
fair play all round. And the time to do 


that’s right at the start. I been withou: 
tobacco once, out in the woods, an’ | 
got so much bad blood in forty-eigh: 
hours that I wanted to hight myself wit! 
a cant-hook. Now 

“Oh, I see what you're up to,” cut in 
Spencer Martin, leaning above the barre! 
of salt fish and shaking his finger unde: 
the n nose of the retired timber-cruiser. 

“You just happen to be out of t’bacce: 
yourself. Now ain’t that so? Ain’t it?” 

“Y-e-s,” confessed Tip, “but : 

“ An’ you're about to propose in the 
interest 0’ fair play, o’ course!—that we 
make a common pot an’ divide up, even, 
all round. Ain’t that so, too?” 

“Y-e-s.”” 

“Uh-ha! Just what I thought. D’ye 
think the men of Tamarac that’s got a 
little plug stowed away in their pockets 
are goin’ to let you work that game on 
"em, young man? Not that anybody 
knows of! Not till the frost’s out o’ 
the ground in the spring. Now I happen 
to be out of t’baccer myself—but | ain’t 
got the gall to propose anything like that 
t’ m’ neighbors. You heard me call fer 
t’baccer’ fore anybody suspected that 
this crazy old loon here had let the Por- 
cupine Lake gang get away with the last 
pound in his stock. If any is found in 
this store, I’ve got the first call 

“Oh, you shet up! Let’s hear from 
Tip,” interrupted the sawyer. 

“Go ahead. You got the floor. Speak 
up, Tip,’”’ came from several members 
of the semicircle about the stove. 

“Well,” answered Tip, “just as Spence 
says, | ain’t got enough tobacco to make 
a chew for an undersized grasshopper, 
an’ I’m goin’ to propose that every man 
here shell out what he’s got an’ dump 
it into a jack-pot, along with everything 
in the store that smells like smokin’, 
chewin’, or snuff. But just to show that 
I ain’t lookin’ for anything to pack my 
own pipe, I'll agree, before this here 
cloud o’ witnesses, not to use the filthy 
weed till the next train pulls into Tam- 
arac. An’ I also propose that this whole 
business be put into the hands of a com- 
mittee of three that ’ll make a search o’ 
the store an’ put into the pot all the 
tobacco they can dig up—to be parceled 
out with the other, share an’ share alike, 
all kinds, to all the men in Tamarac 
*ceptin’ myself.” 
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“T’ll agree to that,” said Uncle Ira 
Shattuck, slowly drawing a mutilated 
plug from his pocket and handing it to 
the chairman, “provided that Silas Bim 
‘s shut out from the pool ’thout a smell 
for his part. A wool-gatherin’ old 
wooden-he ad that would put an innocent 
and trustin’ community into such a hole 

s this ain’t goin’ to be let off ’thout pun- 
ishment if I can help it. 

[his motion carried by common con- 
sent, and Tip Banning suddenly found 
himself in command of Tamarac’s Com- 
mittee of Safety, with Big Nels and 
Uncle Ira as associates. The search was 
then officially begun. Its thoroughness 
was so appalling that the proprietor was 
moved to protest: 

“You ain’t goin’ to paw over every- 
thing in this whole place, be you? | 
won ’t be able to find a thing 

“You hain’t now and never was!” 
snapped Uncle Ira. “You got goods 
here that you hain’t seen since you 
ope ned up.” 

‘I guess we'll have to charge you 
some thing | for cleanin’ house, Bim,” Tip 
laughed. ‘Anyhow, your store’s in the 
hands of the committee—an’ we’re goin’ 
to make a clean job of it. We're goin’ 
t’ find every ounce o’ the weed in this 
shop. Tamarac’s goin’ to need some of 
the filthy during the next fortnight, and 
need it mighty bad, too!” 

Fifteen men watched the progress of 
that search, as it moved from shelf to 
shelf, with all the hungry intensity that 
ever shone in the faces of searchers for 
lost jewels, seekers after buried treasure, 
or desert strays looking for water. As 
Tip chanced to glance over his shoulder 
and caught the wolfishness with which 
every movement of the committee was 
being watched, he laughed. 

“Say, you’re a solemn-lookin’ bunch.” 

“They ain’t no tobacco goin’ to go 
astray here an’ get slid into a committee- 
man’s pocket or be pushed away where 
it can be pulled out later,” retorted 
Jared Bolles, the blacksmith. 

“You just crowd up close,” urged Tip, 
‘so’s you can be sure the committee 
ain’t gettin’ away with any. We invite 
inspection, as the auctioneer says. An’ 
I’m goin’ to lock the door so that every- 
body ’ll be obliged to stick around and 
see this thing through. Besides, it ’ll 
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give you married men an excuse that 
will square you at home.” 

About one o'clock the latch of the 
front door wiggled timidly. Tip turned 
the key and admitted willowy Mrs. Mar- 
tin, whose thin old face, framed in coils 
of a white “fascinator,”’ looked an age- 
yellowed medallion of woe. 

“Oh, Spencer,” she wailed, 
happened? I never thought 

Tip, placed a chair by the stove and 
explained to Mrs. Martin the distinguish- 
ed predicament in which Tamarac 
found itself. Then an inspiration came 
to him. Why not keep the women, too? 
Perhaps Peachey would come with the 
others, if she thought enough of him. 
He was King for a Night, and if she 
came and was compelled to remain with 
the rest of the populace, she would have 
a chance to see with her own eyes how 
he could hold down a kingly job. So 
he added: “I guess you'll have to stay 
till the search is over, Mrs. Martin. It’s 
the rule that nobody is to go out that 
door to-night till this thing is all clean- 
ed up.” 

The faded eyes of Mrs. Martin sud- 
denly brightened. There had not been 
such excitement in Tamarac since its 
foundation. 

Half an hour later there was a sudden 
stamping outside, followed by a lusty 
rattle of the latch and a whack upon the 


“what has 


” 


door that made its panes jingle. Uncle 
Ira } jumpe sd nervously. 
Again Tip did the honors. He was 


brushed aside by a masculine frame in 
skirts. 

“Shattuck,” shouted a voice that 
would have made militant suffrage in 
Me rrie England instantly triumphant, 

“do you know what time it is? The idee 
of the first professin’ Christian in Tam- 
arac skylarkin’ around at this hour! You 
come home with me. I got something 
tosayto you. I'll... ” 

“Now, Betsey, be calm,” 
fended Uncle Ira. 

“T’ll Betsey you!” shouted his stal- 
wart wife. “You shet yr mouth an’ 
march right along with me. 

Tip strove with an incorrigible grin. 

“Just a minute,” he broke in, as Mrs. 
Shattuck started after her husband and 
he looked about for a hole through which 
to escape. “We've kept your husband 
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here, and we’re goin’ to keep you. Take 
a seat and I'll tell you about it. Let 
me lock the door first.” 

But he did not turn the key, for his 
alert eye caught sight of two figures 
floundering through the snow toward the 
store. There was no mistake about it— 
Peachey had cared enough about him to 
come out, like a married woman looking 
after uer man! That was going some for 
Peachey the Unattainable! What if she 
did appear to be piloting the black- 
smith’s wife through the drifts? Didn’t 
he know that Mrs. Bolles had never 
thought of routing out anybody for com- 
pany on such an errand? She had been 
on too many Saturday-night relief expe- 
ditions for that. 

As they entered the circle Tip saw 
Peachey nudge her companion, who 
promptly remarked: “I made Peachey 
come along for company.” Then Mrs. 
Bolles waited a morhent and added, 
“Thank goodness, she’s got no man to 
look after—the wise little piece!” 

Before Tip could fully explain the 
extraordinary situation to the latest arri- 
vals, the watchful eye of Big Nels had 
detected the sly hand of Spence Martin 
reaching back of his chair into a pail that 
was half-hidden by a cask of herring and 
a keg of nails. 

As the triumphant Nels closed on the 
offending arm with a grip that brought 
out a groan, that part of the assemblage 
that had stood in his path claimed atten- 
tion. The weeping wife of the victim of 
the assault was found seated in the box 
cuspidor—still sobbing—while the pros- 
trate blacksmith was trying to untangle 
his own legs from those of the stove. 

“Ee caught ’im,” exclaimed the grin- 
ning Nels, holding out the hand of old 
Spence with a spray of fine-cut dripping 
from his guilty fingers and from his 
pocket. 

A full-grown riot has swept many a 
lumber-camp on far less provocation 
than the sudden and forcible seating of a 
cherished wife in a sawdust cuspidor, the 
overturning of a husky blacksmith, and 
the capture, red- handed, of an offender 
against the peace and comfort of the 
community. Tip saw that the serenity 
of his kingship was at stake and he acted 
quickly. 

The explosive blacksmith was settled 


in his chair as suddenly as he had been 
ejected from it. The frantic and infuri- 
ated Martin, clawing like a cat hauled 
by the tail, was silenced by a shake that 

made his three teeth chatter, and Big 
Nels was pushed behind the counter with 
a force that no man had before dared to 
apply to his mighty person. 

‘Keep still an’ sit tight, everybody,” 
ordered the king-for-a-night as he lifted 
the pail of fine-cut that the sly Spence 
had discovered before the committee had 
reached the floor in its search. ‘“‘We’ve 
got ladies present and there ain’t goin’ 
to be any mix-ups. Don’t anybody try 
t’ start any thing, either! It won’t go. 
You've picked me to boss this thing an’ 
I’m goin’ t’ doit! There’s goin’ t’ be fair 
play all’round. Spence Martin has been 
caught tryin’ t’ sneak fine-cut, an’ so he 
forfeits his share. He’s gettin’ off easy 
at that.” 

In the small hours of the morning the 
committee finished its search. The net 
results collected on the counter looked 
like a week’s nicotine supply for a college 
athlete in training. It was apportioned 
by weight among the watchful men. 
Had the stuff in the scale-pan been cut 
diamonds Tip could not have done the 
weighing with more scrupulous exact- 
ness. When Ira Shattuck was handed 
his portion he looked at it sadly and 
remarked: 

“Lord! Just think of it! Back in 
Connecticut I’ve put more’n tha: weight 
o’ good tobacco under one settin’ hen.” 

“Shet up,” snarled Spence Martin. “I 
don’t want t’ hear any o’ thet kind o’ 
talk.” Then he leaned closer and whis- 
pered, “T’ve got money that'll talk, Ira, 
an’ I'll give you . 

“You hain’t got money enough t’ take 
an ounce o’ that away from me—not an 
ounce,” came the quick answer, “an’ 
don’t you waste time tryin’ t’ tempt me, 
neither. There hain’t a speck o’ differ- 
ence betwixt one dollar an’ twenty when 
it comes t’ buyin’ this.” 

Tip and Peachey were the last to leave 
the store. They paused a moment and 
looked out over the snow-locked scene. 
With a sweep of his hand Tip indicated 
the lights that gleamed from the win- 
dows of the village. 

A week later the tobacco madness had 
Tamarac in its grip. All other topics 
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forgotten. Whenever two men met 
famine was the only thought in mind. 
Mrs. Bolles sat by Peachey’s stove, 
the morning of the seventh famine day, 
1d issued the latest bulletin on its 
iges: 

‘This town is tobacco crazy. There 
hain’t a man in it that gives a minute’s 
thought to anything else. Jared’s share 

as gone the third day. He don’t eat 
not sleep—just prowls through the house 

barn hunting up cast-off clothes an’ 
search the pockets for crumbs o’ the 
stuff. He’s chewin’ his pockets now. 
\in’t it disgustin’! I dun’no’ but it makes 
bigger fools of *em than liquor. Why, 
they’s been so much talk about it that 
when Big Nels’s wife found a scrap of it 
in his overalls pocket she tried it herself. 
Said she was just possessed to see what 
was so great about it as to set all the 
men crazy. I found out about it because 
she was so sick she had to take to bed 
and send for me to look after the baby.” 

Suddenly Tip entered. ‘“‘ This whole 
town is crazy,” he announced. Tama- 
rac’s got more loony men in it for the 
total population this minute than any 
asylum in th’’state. It would be safer 
for a man t’ be caught red-handed in 
murder in this famine town than t’ be 
found with a hunk o’ tobacco in his hip 
pocket. If this thing don’t let up or the 
relief train get through from Star City 
before long, there’s goin’ t’ be the big- 
gest bunch o’ fool trouble break loose 
that Tamarac ever saw.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Bolles; “an’ 
from what I hear talked, you’re goin’ t’ 
be as near the center of it as a hub in a 
wheel. Spence Martin’s been throwin’ 
out remarks that you seem to be bearin’ 
up under the strain mighty well. He’s 
called attention to the fact that you 
seem t’ be powerful cheerful for a man 
sufferin’ the tortures of privation an’ 
famine. An’ he used all them big words 
an’ some more in tellin’ it, too. Says 
that a man who could be as cocky as 
you are an’ crack jokes at your sufferin’ 
neighbors after you’ ve used tobacco from 
boyhood must have some secret source 
of consolation that’s denied the rest. 
An’ he hints that you ain’t leanin’ on th’ 
consolations of religion, either. It sure 
is mighty queer how this craze works. 
Why, if I do say it to your face, there 
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wasn’t a better liked or more trusted 
man in town than you, Tip, when this 
started. I’ve heard Jared say Tip Ban- 
ning could have about anything in Tam- 
arac, he was that pop’lar. Now, Tip, 
there ain’t a man here that don’t suspect 
you of holdin’ out an ’ they’re after you 
the whole pack of ’em.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed lip. “T hain’t 
got an ounce o’ tobacco an’ | hain’t used 
any since the hour when this thing broke 
loose in Bim’s store. I’d swear that on 
a stack of Bibles if it would help any. 
But | know I’m bein’ watched, all right. 
This morning the snow under every win- 
dow of this house was trampled down as 
if a herd o’ deer had found a fresh salt- 
lick there. But so iong’s i've got a clear 
conscience I gue ss I c’n handle the crazy 
bunch, all right.” 

Peachey’s eyes sparkled with ill-con- 
cealed pride at this statement. She had 
to check he rself sharply to keep from 
saying: “‘Tip’s the only re al man in this 
whole town. He quit before he ever 
knew there was a famine—quit of his 
own accord, and just because he wanted 
to prove he’d give up anything for me.” 

Tip would stand the test—she knew 
that! And when she saw the madness to 
which unsatished cravings for the weed 
drove every other man in Tamarac, and 
knew that the head on Tip’s broad, 
square shoulders was steady—even with 
a solid block of temptation right within 
reach at the bottom of the old clock 
she felt that there was more manhood 
inside of Tip Banning’s mackinaw than 
in all the rest of the jack-pine country. 
If old Spence Martin and the other men 
that suspected Tip of “secret consola- 
tion” could only know the truth about 
the whole thing! 


The serpent of suspicion entered 
Peachey’s soul so insidiously that she 
would have denied its presence to her 
own thorough-going Scotch conscience. 
When the impulse came to her to take a 
look at the sacrificial plug in the bottom 
of the clock there was not a ghost of ex- 
pectation that she would fail to find it 
there—at least no more than a very thin, 
shadowy ghost. She was momentarily 
ashamed of the impulse. Then she rea- 
soned, “‘I know it’s there—so why not 


look!” 
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Facing things was the foundation 
stone of Peachey’s philosophy. All her 
life she had resolutely demanded “‘some- 
thing solid to go on’ —and stern ne- 
cessity had done its share to develop 
this trait. 

So when she faced the old clock and 
its new problem she brushed sentiment 
aside and thrust her hand inside for a 
reassuring touch of the plug that would 
give her substantial proof of Tip’s loy- 
alty. Then she would smile at all the 
suspicions that the haif-crazed minds of 
Tamarac could invent. 

As her fingers searched the bottom*of 
the clock and touched only the key her 
face went whiter than the hour-dial be- 
fore her. The plug was not there. Tip 
was not only as weak a slave to tobacco 
as the rest of the men, but he was a sneak 
in the bargain! He had stolen the very 
thing that he had given as a pledge and 
proof of his affection. He had violated 
the token of their betrothal. 

Although Peachey seldom allowed her- 
self the luxury of tears, she would un- 
doubtedly have availed herself of a full 
order if Tip had not entered the kitchen 
at the instant she discovered his perfidy. 

“You sneak!’ she flared at him. 
“Don’t you dare speak! And you keep 
out of this kitchen, too. If you knew 
how I hate you, you’d melt with shame!” 

“Look here, Peachey—” he attempted 
to reason in the quiet and conciliatory 
tone that he had developed under his 
new ofkcial responsibilities. 

“Get out!” she flamed—and the dip- 
per that struck the door as it closed 
behind him was wrecked beyond the 
restorative powers of a tinsmith. 

It took almost superhuman power for 
him to apply the brakes before his 
tongue broke loose in riot. But the 
miracle of restraint was achieved and he 
reasoned: 

“T’ll wait—till she cools off. They’ve 
all been at her and swept her off her feet. 
When she’s had a chance t’ work it out 
of her system a bit I’ll get at her an’ then 
she'll come back t’ common sense an’ 
cry on my shoulder—mebby!” 

But after a week of unflinching hos- 
tility had passed and Peachey still 
denied him so much as a momentary 
parley, his confidence in himself suffered 
a sad relapse. 


That night when he had blessed the 
renounced weed and laughed joyously in 
the teeth of the famine seemed an agy 
ago. His days were spent in check- 
mating the morbid, barbaric schemes 
and outbreaks of the unsoothed devotees 
of nicotine, and his nights passed in bit- 
ter speculations upon the strange and 
fickle tangent upon which the steadfast 
and sensible Peachey had departed from 
her natural orbit. The whole world 
seemed to him to have achieved a sudden 
madness that urged him to despise the 
human race. When Peachey’s level littl 
head bounded from its steady course, 
what was there left to count on as stable? 
If the North Star had suddenly leaped 
across the heavens and all the constella- 
tions joined in a general rough-house, it 
would hardly have surprised Tip that 
morning of the seventh day of his exile 
from the kitchen. 

As usual, he went to Bim’s store to 
keep his hand on the community pulse 
and reap the harvest of scheme, taunts, 
and threats that his neighbors had de- 
vised during the night. But this seventh 
morning he was so numbed and dead- 
ened by his sleepless broodings that he 
hardly heard the caustic greetings of old 
Spence and the hostile mutterings of the 
other members of his rebellious king- 
dom. Perhaps because the “Fiend” be- 
longed to Peachey, Tip’s vagrant atten- 
tion fastened upon the boy standing at 
the counter. What was he buying? A 


, ~ ie ~ aie ; 
whole box of licorice? A pound of stick- 


candy? And a box of thirty-thirty car- 
tridges? Had the boy gone crazy? Why, 
he was blowing more money in on one 
purchase than he had ever been known 
to spend in the most reckless month of 
his life. Had the young rascal reached 
the point of stealing from Peachey? 

Tip’s lips opened to call a halt in the 
transaction and to start an investigation. 
Then he suddenly checked himself. He 
wouldn’t cut into Peachey’s affairs—not 
in public, anyhow. Besides, when the 
crafty little Fiend caught one’s attention 
it was worth while to pause and reflect. 
There was always a reason why. And 
when the boy was spending money like 
a drunken sailor on shore leave, it was a 
certainty that Peachey had no knowl- 
edge of it. 

Tip went out into the snowy open to 
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consider this problem that gave him 
a passing rest from the troubles that had 
pursue d him. What did the Fiend want 
of thirty-thirty cartridges? Peachey, he 
knew, had an acute fear of a gun in the 
hands of the youngster. Thirty-thirty! 
Why, the only rifle now in Tamarac that 
took a thirty-thirty belonged to Spence 
Martin. 

Abruptly Tip turned his steps in the 
direction of the boarding-house. As he 
was entering, Peachey came out the door 
and passed him without a word—but not 
without a thought. Tip had not seemed 
to notice her; his eyes held a far-away 
look and he was almost smiling. This 
certainly gave sufficient reason for 
thought! 

Tip went straight up the stairs to the 
boy’s room and, poten a glance into the 
closet, lifted the mattress from the bed. 
There was Spence Martin’s rifle. It was 
carefully replaced and Tip then de- 
scended to the forbidden kitchen. He 
quickly opened the door of the clock and 

felt for the plug. Again he smiled—but 
i would not have impressed the Fiend as 
an agreeable smile. Next Tip went to 
the barn, and placed the horsewhip inside 
the empty granary. As he went out he 
left the door open but slipped the pad- 
lock and key into his pocket. 

Tip had taken heart again—but he did 
his best to conceal it. The men of 
Tamarac, however, were too busy to 
watch his moods. Ira Shattuck had sud- 
denly thought of the possibility that 
some careless and profligate lumber-jack 
might have left a remnant of tobacco in 
the deserted bunk-house two miles away 
in the cut-over timber. And _ possibili- 
ties of that sort, no matter how remote, 
were not to be neglected. His effort to 
sneak away from town unnoticed was a 
foregone failure. He would have stood 
a better chance of passing unchallenged 
through an army’s sentry line. His steps 
were promptly dogged by every male 
inhabitant of Tamarac save three: 
Spence Martin, Tip Banning, and the 
Fiend. Spence declared that his rheu- 
matism was hurting him so that it would 
lay him out for good to fight his way 
through the drifts to the old camp, and 
the Fiend suddenly remembered—so he 
said—that Peachey had told him to kill 
two chickens. Tip appeared too preoc- 
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cupied to hear the crafty explanations 
that had been offered for his benefit. 

“He’s as worried,” remarked Spence 
to the boy, “as an escaped jailbird. I'll 
bet he'll leave town when this thing’s 
over. Why, he hain’t got a friend in 
Tamarac.” 

“Hain’t anybody,” retorted the grin- 
ning Fiend, “but I c’n make out all 
right so long’s I got all the money | want. 
Tip’s all hunky; I seen him fight six 
men once.” The boy slowly drew out a 
slender, squirmy strand of licorice from 
his pocket, and started to place it in his 
mouth when he paused to voice the 
after-thought, “An’ I guess I won’t get 
out of money yet zwhile.” 

“T’d certainly enjoy chokin’ you to 
death with a rope made of that stuff 
you’re suckin’. It would be slow work, 
SS PFRE, 

“I’m holdin’ the rope,” retorted the 
Fiend. 

As the freckled, licorice-stained Fiend 
was struggling with a chicken that re- 
fused to lay its head on the doorsill of 
the barn in position to receive the ax, 
the boy suddenly felt a hand shutting off 
his wind. He was whisked inside the 
granary and backed to a corner before 
those hngers relaxed. 

“You let out a single squeak,” he 
heard Tip say, “an’ I'll take that whip 
down there an’ tan you like a balky 
mule. Now you go ahead an’ tell me the 
Lord’s truth about that tobacco in the 
clock, an’ tell it quick!” 

The Fiend complied with his request 
with a quickness and a fulness of detail 
that brought a smile to Tip’s lips. When 
the confession was finished, Tip re- 
marked: “I’m goin’ to lock you in here 
for a little while. If you know what’s 
healthy for you you'll keep so quiet that 
the rats “ll play tag over you.” 

As he expected, Tip found old Spence 
back at the store, waiting for the others 
to return. Tip turned on the astonished 
Spe nce and said: 

‘You're goin’ t’ get my fist in your 
face if you don’t walk along in front 
of me to Peachey’s barn. The boy’s 
waitin’ for you there—wants to have 
a little confab with you. Don’t get 
it into your head that-you can break 
away or raise the women-folks by yell- 
ing. You wouldn’t be able to tell ’em 
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your name if you started anything. 
Now march!” 

When Spence was safely locked in 
the granary, Tip entered the kitchen. 
Peachey was paring potatoes and started 
to remind the intruder that he was on 
forbidden ground. 

“Come here,”” he commanded. “I’ve 
got a nice pair out in the barn waitin’ tc 
tell you something. They’re in a hurry 

an’ so’m I. Come on!” 

Peachey might have made the mistake 
of her life by another untimely explo- 
sion. But she happened to glance at 
Tip’s eyes. Then she suddenly decided 
that she’d wait until she heard the story. 
There was something decidedly com- 
pelling in the manner in which the re- 
jected timber-cruiser hustled her down 
the tunnel through the snow-drifts to the 
barn. 

Tip unlocked the granary, motioned 
Peachey to enter, and then placed an 
inverted nail-keg for her to sit upon. 

“Now you can cut loose,” he said to 
Spence, “‘an’ tell the whole story. An’ 
just because it happens to involve 
Peachey’s darling little brother you 
needn’t mince matters. Here’s where 
everybody gets what’s comin’ to ’em 
without any sugarinit. You’re so polite 
and considerate to women-folks an’ you 
love little Brucie so much, I thought I 
ought to caution you against sparin’ th’ 
feelin’s of those present.” 

Spence wasted no time in hesitation. 
There was a cold ring in Tip’s voice and 
a savage gleam in his eye that told the 
shrewd culprit that his only safety lay in 
full and prompt confession. 

“T’d been down to the red willows 
along the creek to get bark for smoking 
—everybody’s piecin’ out their smokes 
that way now—and was comin’ back 
when I saw this here angel child settin’ 
on a log, his face whiter’n his soul ’Il 
ever be. He was the sickest-lookin’ 
thing that ever escaped death. Of 
course in these here famine days a man 
never takes his eyes off the snow for long 
at a time; he’s keener on the hunt for 
tobacco signs than a man out after bear, 
So I just naturally took a look at the 
snow. Signs? i should say. He'd 
squirted tobacco juice in every direction. 
I wanted the tobacco—and by the looks 
of his face I had an idea that he wouldn’t 


need any more himself—not for a while! 
I told him if he didn’t fork over his 
supply I'd take him by the collar and 
march him back to Peachey. He drew 
out a nice fat plug that made my mouth 
water, and was just goin’ to hand it out 
when he give a sudden jump and got 
out of my reach. 

“That boy ’ll never be so sick that hx 
won't be able to think of more devilment 
than all the rest of Tamarac. He grinned 
a white, sickly grin—the very sight of 
the plug made him sicker every minute 
—and ast me what I'd give for it. I was 
crazy t’ set my teeth into that square o’ 
Sweet Heather and he knew it. So I 
started to bid—at two bits. He laughed 
an’ told me that I could have it for ten 
dolla’s an’ not a cent less. An’ he stuck 
to it, too. He said that there wasn’t a 
man in Tamarac that wouldn’t pay ten 
on sight for it. I knew it. I never was 
no spendthrift—but I had to have that 
plug, quick. It made me faint t’ see it 
danglin’ there ‘fore my eyes. So | 
counted out ten dollars—which was all I 
had with me exceptin’ thety cents—and 
laid it down on the end of the log. But 
before I left it and stepped aside, I 
picked up a big limb that I could throw 
in case he tried any tricks. He gathered 
up the money, left th’ tobacco, an’ 
started off. But he hadn’t gone a rod 
"fore he thought of something. 

“*Well,’ he says, ‘the men must be 
back from th’ camp by this time, Uncle 
Spence. I’m goin’ down ¢t’ tell ’em 
you've beat ’em out.’ 

“I begged hint an’ threatened him, 
but ’twan’t no use. He knew he had 
me. He didn’t need a lawyer t’ tell him 
that if the men knew I had a plug o’ 
Heather there'd be a riot an’ mebby a 
hangin’. I tell you they’re a desprit set 
—an’ there’s no tellin’ where they'd 
stop! I was thinkin’ ’bout all that, an’ 
I never wanted t’ enjoy life more’n I 
did just then. So when th’ boy ast if 
! still had that rifle, 1 weakened. I let 
him blackmail me out of that gun on the 

romise that he wouldn’t say a word. 
He's held me up for my watch since— 
an’ I guess he’d ’a’ stripped me ’fore he 
got through if he hadn’t been such a fool 
in blowin’ his money .. . ” 

“That’s enough,” interrupted Tip. 
“Now, Bruce, you tell what happened 
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“HE WAS THI SICKEST-LOOKIN THING THAT EVER ESCAPED DEATH” 
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before all this,” and Tip glanced at the 
horsewhip as he made the suggestion. 
‘Thi at night,” glumly related the 
Fiend, “I come back from the store be- 
fore you started out an’ peeked in at the 
window to see what you an’ Peachey was 
doin’. Then I saw you push something 
ross the table to her, and she started 
vard the shelf. But a cat yawled 
behind me just then and I jumped back 
from the window. After that there was 
so much excitement in town that I for- 
got allaboutit. But one day I happened 
to think about it again and got to won- 
derin’ what you’d handed t’ Peachey. 
Once | found a letter from that dude life- 
insurance agent in the clock an’ she give 
me a nickel’s worth o’ candy t’ keep still 
about it. So I thought the clock was a 
good place t’ look. 
“When I first found the plug, I was 


goin’ to sell it t’ Uncle Ira Shattuck on 
the sly 
“Now what d ye think o’ that? 


drawled Spence, smiling. 

“But I got t’ thinkin’,” resumed the 
boy, “that if every man in town would 
sell his clothes for th’ stuff, it must be too 
good to sell an’ I’d start in myself. An’ 
I did. OP Spence *s told the rest.” 

As the boy unfolded his tale, a look of 
cunning satisfaction, of confident and 
daring craftiness, overspread the sharp 
old features of Spence. The boy saw it 
and understood. And Peachey read the 
message published by each countenance. 

“Now,” said Tip to the elder culprit, 
"" you go 'n’ get - 

“la asse nted old Spe nee, “I guess 
I'll be goin’. Of course I’m too much of 
a gentleman to bring a lady into this 
muss. It wouldn’t look well. It would 
take a lot of explainin’ to make that pack 
o’ hungry wolves get the right view of 
all the circumstances—which I don’t 
pretend to understand myself. Some of 
‘em are mean enough to think that 
Peachey was helpin’ you to work a 
mighty clever holdout, an’ others... ” 

“Get out!” gruffly ordered Tip, after 
a glance at the anxious, beseeching face 
of the girl on the nail-keg. 

And so Spence passed into the open, 
secure in the possession of his plug. At 
the door he dune back at Peachey: 

“Of course I ain’t takin’ no responsi- 
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bility as to what that bright little brother 
o yourn ‘ll do about it. He’s got his 
holt on both of you now an’ he knows it. 
From th’ best of my knowledge an’ belief 
he’ll hang on till he sucks th’ last drop 
0’ blood from you. Just give him half 
a chanct an’ he'll make th’ grandest 
blackmailer that ever saw hush-money.”’ 

A look of sharp pain showed itself in 
Peachey’s eyes for an instant. Then 
the old brave look that resolutely faced 
the worst came back again. .With a hint 
of a smile and a promise of tears she 
il es: to the horsewhip. 

“You might as well begin being a 
father to him now, Tip,”’ she said; “he’s 
beyond me. He needs a man.” 

With one hand Tip lifted the whip and 
with the other he drew the girl to him 
and shamelessly kissed her before the 
disgusted Fiend. 

Tip eyed the boy till they heard the 
house door close behind Peachey. Sud- 
denly he flung the whip to the floor, put 
out his hand, and exclaimed: ‘Oh, hell! 
1 can’t whale you fer what I’d ’a’ done 
myself at your age. But you got t’ trot 
square with Peachey an’ me after this. 
Goin’ to?” 

“Yep,” came the quick answer, as the 
boy awkwardly gripped Tip’s hand. 

When the famine was finally broken 
by a January thaw that smashed all 
records and brought in the train from 
Star City, Tip was at the station as 
eager-eyed as the hungriest tobacco 
starveling—and carmine-cheeked Peach- 
ey stood beside him. As the county 
clerk—who had come up to capitalize 
the famine by a free distribution of ci- 
gars and tobacco—appeared on the plat- 
form, lip scattered aside a group of 
tobacco-grabbers and whispered some- 
thing into the official ear. 

“Sure, Tip,” came the prompt answer 
loud enough for the crowd to hear; “ I'll 
officiate as soon’s the distribution’s over. 
I always carry a blank license or two 
in my pocket for emergencies. 

And as Peachey and Tip turned 
toward the boarding-house the soothed 
and almost sane crowd of neighbors sent 
” a jack-pine yell that brought a smile 

> Tip’ s lips. 

They ain’t so bad, after all,” 
ceded—** 


he con- 
not when they’re themselves.” 


————— 
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The Real Dry-Farmer 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Industry, University of Pennsylvania 


ei eee ACK in the eighties my 
| aa S| friend Simpson and two 
bz) F A) of his Iowa neighbors 
= B A} took a vacation, travel- 

¢| »4| ing in a wagon for some 
| weeks in the Great 
ber | Plains to the westward. 
They went beyond the farms and vil- 
lages, on across the open, unowned ex- 
panse. The Indian had gone and the 
white man had not come—except the 
surveyor. The plain was empty but 
beautiful, and the weather was inviting 
If the sun shone warm, there was a 
breeze to comfort, and the clouds that 
brought the June showers were soon 
replaced by more gladdening sunshine. 
Day after day they drove and camped, 
and camped and drove, in this same 
endless sea of grass. Here and there 
deer and antelope browsed in the deep 
pasture that was so surprisingly set 
with flowers. The spell of the plains 
grew upon Simpson until it finally over- 
powered him. It was a little way be- 
yond the ninety-ninth meridian (for the 
saving of feelings the latitude shall be 
nameless). They came upon a group 
of small lakes with water-fowl swimming 
on their clear blue surfaces, and fringes 
of willows on their margins. It seemed 
to Simpson that the grass was deeper 
and the flowers more beautiful here than 
at any other place he had seen, and he 
was a man who appreciated beauty. The 
almost universal desire to own land got 
the better of him. He took the camp 
ax, cut a willow stake, and drove it in 
the ground beside one of the lakes, ex- 
claiming, “ Well, boys, this is my quarter- 
section, and I’m going to build my soddy 
isod house] right here by this beautiful 
litcle lake.” 

And this he did. His two friends 
also joined him in the venture and set- 
tled near by. The men had been fol- 
lowing along a few miles to the north 
of a railroad survey, and the line was 








completed as far as the lakes by th 
time they had got their claims proper}; 
entered, their lowa affairs settled uj 
and their pioneer outfits completed 
When they moved settlement was in 
rapid progress, and quarter-sections (to 
be had for the taking) were going lik: 
the proverbial hot cakes. It was dur 
ing this decade that states in this longi 
tude increased two hundred, three hun- 
dred, and four hundred per cent. in 
population. 

The founding of the home was simp: 
The new plow turned over a strip of 
prairie sod four inches thick, the spad: 
cut it into chunks easy to handle, and 
these were piled one upon the other to 
make the walls and roof of the soddy, 
which is one of the warmest houses man 
ever put together. This one room was 
to shelter the three Simpsons until they 
got a good crop or two and could build 
an lowa house. Little did they think 
that it was to be their last as well 
their first house. 

Early and late the lowa horses and 
the new plow worked at turning the 
primeval sod. But the first harvest 
was a disappointment. The season was 
a bit dry, and the yield was far less than 
the fine soil seemed capable of producing. 
However, there was enough to pay ex- 
penses (the farmer rarely credits him- 
self with wages), and the wheat area 
was doubled the next year. But the 
rain? Well, the doubled acreage gave 
a crop only half as large as the one of 
the preceding y~ar. This was bad, but 
every locality has a dry year occasional- 
ly, so Simpson planned to be ready when 
the rains did come, and he planted four 
times as many acres of wheat the third 
year as he had the first year. 

Late in the second autumn the lake 
by which the soddy had been placed 
went entirely dry, and during the en- 
suing winter the hungering jack-rabbits 
from the dry plain came down to it by 
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BEDOUIN AND HIS 


the score and dug up the snow to get 
the last bits of aquatic vegetation that 
remained in the lake bed. Simpson had 
all the rabbit he wanted to eat, but 
somehow he did not feel comfortable 
seeing his lake put to such uses. 

The third season was also dry, drier 
than the one before, and although the 
acreage had been doubled, the harvest 
was only half what it had been the 
second year. Simpson was through. 
The lake by which he had settled was 
gone, and the crops for which he had 
settled had never come. No one in the 
neighborhood could buy him out, for 
they were all in the same plight. But 
by a little quiet search he traded his 
reaper for a heifer, his plow for a hog, 
and so turned all his farming equip- 
ment into live stock and chartered a 
car for the East. 

His neighbors discovered then what 
a fine thing he had done, and tried to 
do the same. They would gladly have 
run away from their farms, too, but there 
was no more property to be had by 
swapping, so they had to stay. If you 


wear old clothes sent by your folks 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 768.—104 


TENT NEAR SPAX 


‘ posed to ha 


back East, eat boiled wheat (which is 
a balanced ration), live in a one-room 
soddy, and burn manure to keep from 
freezing, it doesn’t take much to live. 
Indeed, you can live easier than you 
can run away, as Simpson did. 

Simpson was greatly astonished at 
the freight rates. The railroad had 
brought his furniture out for almost 
nothing, but when he took it back 
well, he found that the railroad was not 
encouraging emigration ito the East. 
When he got back to his wife’s people 
in lowa, and settled up, he found that 
he had just enough property to pay his 
debts. His three vears of work on the 
ninety-ninth meridian had netted him 
less than nothing—far less than noth- 
ing. All his capital was gone, and, 
worse than that, he returned a defeated 
man. He had been beaten, and he had 
obtained nothing from the experience. 
He was in a far worse condition for the 
battle of life than if he had met a hold- 
up man three years before and had 
been robbed at the point of a pistol of 
every cent he possessed. That would 
have saved him three years of time and 
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would have left him with his hope un- 
diminished by the long-drawn anguish 
of a three years’ defeat. | have known 
of cases where the woman of such a 
household as Simpson’s has actually 
worn the floor out pacing back and 
forth in her little prison while the dry 
winds ate up the family hopes. 

Simpson’s story—which is literally 
true—is not an isolated tale. It is typi- 
cal. Large areas of country between 
the ninety-eighth meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains have been settled 
twice (in periods of good rain) and 
abandoned twice (in periods of drought). 
| have seen one estimate to the effect 
that in one of these periods of drought 
a quarter of a million of people were 
driven out of western Kansas alone. 
That is why it has been said with truth 
that “‘from the ninety-eighth meridian 
west to the Rocky Mountains there is a 
stretch of country whose history is filled 
with more tragedy and whose future is 
pregnant with greater promise than per- 
haps any other equal expanse of terri- 
tory within the conhnes of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

“The Great American Desert”’ of the 
old geographies has really been playing 
hide-and-seek with the American people. 
Sometimes it hides, as it did in Simp- 
son’s case, beneath green grass and 


bright flowers, and sometimes it hides 
behind the settlers’ good crops. Then 
it comes back and blows a hot and 
withering breath that shrivels up the 
puny efforts of mere man as morning 
sun dries up the dew, leaving a little 
to escape here and there in sheltered 
nooks. 

The Great Plains, and the Great Basin, 
aud the Pacific slope, are like most other 
places in that the weather takes a 
long time to display all its varieties, 
and when this is once done it generally 
refuses to be systematic about doing it 
again. This can be conclusively seen 
by examining almost any weather rec- 
ord—such, for example, as the rainfall 
records here shown. 

These Western regions of low rainfall 
are tempting because of their great 
fertility. ‘Their very aridity gives them 
a fertility of which the humid East 
knows little. In the East, plant food, 
as it becomes available by the process 
of rock decay, is absorbed by the heavy 
rain, which soaks down through the 
soil, runs out in springs and streams, 
and carries the plant food away. In 
the semi-arid regions this leaching is 
almost entirely absent. Over areas 
greater than the entire crop area of the 
United States to-day the rain wets the 
earth for a few feet, and then the water 

















A TUNISIAN OLIVE-ORCHARD SIXTY YEARS OLD 
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One Hus ED MILES OF OLIVE-TREES~A TWO-THOUSAND-ACRE PLANTATION IN TUNIS 


comes back to the surface and evapo- 
rates, leaving behind in the earth the 
plant food which in the East is carried 
fruitlessly off to sea. These soils thus 
become veritable mines of fertility. 
Grant them moisture, and the great and 
boasted crops of the West are explained. 

When the dry-farming boom came 
a man here and there said that a crop 
could be had with little rain, if you 
would use his method, and that last 
year’s rain would do. ‘They would save 
it by the aid of the subsoil packer, 
which kept water from going down, and 
by the dust mulch, which broke up the 
capillaries by which it reached the sur- 
face to be evaporated. It has since 
been learned that at least one of the 
American inventors of this wonderful 
system tried it out innocently enough 
in a place where there was a natural 
seepage of ground water beneath his 
farm. He was virtually on a natural 
irrigation system, and his reasoning was 
no more valid than that naive theory 
about planting in the phases of the 
moon. Nevertheless, his findings gained 
currency. The magazines bristled with 
dry farming. The whole American 
press was full of it. The news of i 
went round the world. Dry - farming 
congresses were held and the most ex- 


travagant claims were made. Some of 


these claims were made innocently, and 
some (alas!) were not. 

As a matter of fact, no one really 
knew. The facts of annual rainfall 
were scarcely known, and its seasonal 
and monthly variations and the exact 
demands of crops were matters of sur- 
prising unconcern to the followers of 
the most scientific calling in the world 

farming. It is now generally admitted 
that the period following 1900 was one 
of unusually heavy raintall in the West- 
ern country. Into this setting came 
the dry- farming propaganda, pushed on 
by high prices of produce and by every 
kind of land speculator and machinery 
seller. Accompanying it was the wide- 
spread belief that settlement and plow- 
ing increased the rainfall. “Rain fol- 
lows the plow,” the farmers said. ‘They 
believed it. They staked their fortunes 
and their futures on their faith. 

Thus the third settlement of the twice- 
abandoned country was greater than 
the second. Undoubtedly there is merit 
in the methods known as dry farming. 
They are centuries old. No one knows 
when the Chinese began it, and the 
Arab of Tunis had it reduced to a system 
while the Indians were still undisturb- 
edly chasing buffalces over the Ameri- 
can range. But the merits of dry farm- 
ing for grain crops have been much over- 
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stated, and many a poor settler, like 
Simpson, has seized an untenable perch. 

In 1910 one Western state reported, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture year-book, an aver- 
age of five bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and a part of the state is not in the arid 
belt. In many regions the failure was 
absolute—which suffices to explain the 
taking up of subscriptions in lowa 
churches for the drought-stricken breth- 
ren farther on. ‘There is merit in dry- 


farming methods, but in 1910 lots of 


spring wheat that should have been 
harvested in August and September lay 
idly in the dusty earth all summer, and 
sprouted in September after the first rains 
of the season. Realizing the great need 
of light, the government ~— has eleven 
experiment farms in the Great Plains 
area alone, so that the studious farmer 
need no longer be without collated ex- 
perience. One of the things already 
shown is that ¢ rops—espe cially the c rops 
now grown there—are exceedingly de- 
pendent upon rainfall, and that in some 
seasons no human device but irrigation 
will bring a crop, and irrigation at best 
can reach scarce more than a twentieth 
of the land. 

As a result of much study of data by 
government experts we are getting some 


definite knowledge and advice. The 
limits of dry farming are shown by the 
statement that in this country “it is 
usually considered to be confined to 
those regions in which the annual rain- 
fall is less than twenty and more than 
ten inches. The method of alternate 
cropping and summer tillage is generally 
recognized as the most highly developed 
dry-farming method, because it gives 
better returns with a lower annual rain- 
fall than other methods. ‘There are con- 
siderable areas in central Utah that are 
cultivated in this way, the annual rain- 
fall not exceeding thirteen inches. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this is a region of winter rainfall, and 
the method of alternate cropping and 
summer tillage is particularly adapted 
to such regions.”” It should be noted 
that this successful dry-farming method 
required one year to prepare the ground 
and one year to grow the crop. 
Another expert qualifed by a huge 
fund of knowledge concerning the regions 
of which he writes makes these recom- 
mendations: “The size of the farm 
necessary to support a family in the 
eastern part of the Plains, where the 
rainfall averages nearly twenty inches, 
should be about one-half a square mile, 
or 320 acres. In the West, where the 

















A TUNISIAN CAMEL PASTURE, WITH THE 


ANIMALS BROWSING ON THORN-BUSHES 
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THE REAL 


infall is less than sixteen inches (a few 
tations report as low as twelve), the 
amily needs from two to four square 
niles, 1280-2560 acres.” In all cases 
this authority recommends that 150-200 
icres be plowed up and put to crop 
ind the rest used as pasture. This is 
practically a cattle- ranch with a fodder 
patch. Dr. Warren’s next advice shows 
even more clearly the limiting conditions 
dry farming in that region. Every 
farmer should keep cows and sell cream 
or butter, and he should also keep a lot 
of hens. These are the invariable marks 
of the small farmer. The United States 
has not yet attained to the rank of an 
exporter of dairy products or eggs. 
They are the products of such countries 
as Holland and Denmark. But the 
dry-farming family on from 300 to 2,500 
acres must get right down to the prac- 
tices of the Dutchman with his patch. 
And even more, it is urged that “in 
seasons of good crops the farmer must 
stack feed to tide him through dry 
years.” There should be many Josephs 
in that land. 

One of the greatest and most trium- 
phant agricultural booms in the world 
is to be found in Africa—the dry-land 
farming of central Tunis, where the 
rainfall is less than ten inches. This 
success is astonishing in the face of the 
uncertainty, dread, and failure that 
harass our own as yet unadjusted dry- 
land agriculture. As an evidence of 
local failure I would cite the observa- 
tions of an agricultural scientist on a 
recent ninety-mile journey in the south- 
ern part of the Great Plains, where the 
rainfall averages twenty inches. In the 
ninety miles traversed there was but 
one surviving settler and not even a 
cattle-ranch. The dry farmers had 
pushed out the cattlemen, and the re- 
cent droughts had pushed out the dry 
farmers—all but one—in a strip as long 
as from New York to Philadelphia. 
Our uncertainties arise under a rainfail 
of ten to twenty inches. The African’s 


complacency is assured by less than 
ten inches. Subscriptions have recently 
been taken up for people living in an 
average rainfall of sixteen to eighteen 
inches. Where Simpson failed the aver- 
age is seventeen inches. Yet the com- 
placent success of Tunis is in the vicinity 
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of Sfax, where in seven consecutive 
years the total rainfall amounted to 
forty-one inches—five and eight-tenths 
per year. 

The Tunisian rain is a winter rain, 
which is the best kind for dry farming, 
but beyond that there are not many 
extenuating circumstances in the clhi- 
mate. It is so near the Sahara that it 
is a thorny camel-pasture, and the fre- 
quent siroccos of the summer season 
are fearful driers. ‘There are no per- 
manent streams. ‘The Tunisian success 
depends upon the fact that the Arabs 
long ago worked out to a finish the dust- 
mulch practice (which we recently “ dis- 
covered”’ with such a hurrah), and, 
further, they and their French copyists 
have applied it to a crop that suits the 
environment: olives—a tree crop. 

The Sfax dry-farming boom is an olive 
boom. 

| rode out of Sfax in three directions, 

twelve miles, seventeen miles, and 
eighteen miles, respectively, and always 
in olive-orchards. They lined the road 
on both sides. Near the town they 
were from forty to eighty years old. 
Farther out the trees were younger, 
and the new plantations are still spread- 
ing. | rode one hundred miles to the 
south, and at the end of the journey the 
gray-green of the olive-trees was still to be 
seen. Although most of the intervening 
distance was bare of them, there were 
enough plantations en route to show 
that it was all olive ground. I passed 

groups of tenting Arabs on their camels, 
saw their camps set back a safe distance 
from the good French road, and their 
invaluable “ships of the desert” brows- 
ing on the scattering thorn - bushes. 
Here was the life that had for ages pre- 
vailed on the edge of the Old World 
deserts. The nomad in his tents of 
camel’s hair pauses awhile where the 
browsing is good, then, packing his 
chattels, his children, and his wives on 
the camels, he follows his flock where 
fancy (and browsing) dictate. Passing 
these ancient scenes, it was almost un- 
canny to come suddenly upon a two- 
thousand - acre plantation of healthy 
young olive-trees stretching away across 
the well-tilled plain as far as the eye 
could see. 

In one direction, | was told, the 
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plantings extend almost solidly for one 
hundred miles. ‘The seven years with 
the combined rainfall of forty-one inches 
seem to have had no bad effect on the 
boom or on the trees. The plantings 
would be much more extensive than 
they are if it were not for the fact that 
the government fears that plantings 
will exceed labor supplies, and will not, 
at present, release any more of the 
camel-range for olive- planting. The 
government is actually going out and 


destroying young olive- plantations of 


the Arabs. This happens because the 
lands in question were set apart by 
treaty for the tribal use of the tent- 
ing Arab. His use consists in tenting 
where he pleases, pasturing where he 


pleases, and planting a patch of barley 
where he pleases. If he can plant bar- 
ley, he reasons that he can also plant 
olives, even if the trees will live a 
thousand years with care. But the 
government thinks differently, tears up 
his trees, and restores the land to the 
primeval uses prescribed by treaty. 
This desire of the tenting Arab to settle 
down where he can be secure (the French 
give security) is interesting, and the 
willingness of this hundred-generation 
nomad to plant trees and wait fifteen 
years for profits is surprising. 

It is the universal practice in this 
region to water the young tree three 
times a summer for three summers, and 
to plant barley in the young orchard for 











about six winters. ‘Then 
comes clean culture—the dry- 
farming dust mulch. ‘The 


tree begins to bear at six and 
seven years, but the income 
is not expected to meet ex- 
penses until the trees are hf- 
teen or twenty years old. 
“The man who plants the 
olive does not get the profit,” 
they savy in Tunis; but it 
is astonishing how widely 
they plant them, neverthe- 
less. Here, as elsewhere, the 
olive has a habit of bearing a 
big crop one year and a light 
crop the next, in which it 
greatly resembles the fallow- 
year-wheat-year combination 
of American dry-farming. 
This land has almost no 
value as pasture, and when 
the government releases it it 
is virtually given ‘away; but 
at twenty-five years of age 
the seven or ten olive-trees 
that are on an acre increase 
its value to $100 or $150. If 
well cared for, the average 
yield is from 800 to 1,100 
pounds of olives, worth, at 
the present price, from four- 
teen to twenty dollars to the 
grower. The gathering of the 
crop requires from four to six 
days—Arab days’ work—per 








AGRICULTURE IN NORTHERN ALGERIA 


T Sve-foot wild ol } 


‘ e-f w live-bush behind the blanket has 
an eight-foot exposure of a root nearly an inch thick 


acre. ‘The oil yield is thirty 


the weight of the olives. 
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The plow cuts the roots of al 


Among intelligent Tunisians there is 
no discussion as to which iS more cer- 
tain, a tree crop OF a gry un crop. They 
know that they cannot depend on grain. 
It is authoritatively stated that in one 
locality even more arid than Sfax the 
barley gives in ten years two good crops, 
three mediocre crops, and five failures, 
while the olive gives in three years one 
good crop, one mediocre crop, and one 
failure-—a_ sixty-per-cent. crop advan- 
tage in favor of the olive, with less work. 
This is on the very edge of the Sahara, 
where the natives have been growing 
olives for unknown centuries—probably 
for two thousand years, and it may be 
longer than that. 

Why does the tree crop beat the grain 
crop in the great fight for scanty water? 
There are many reasons, and good ones. 
If, as Napoleon said, victory goes to the 
army with the heaviest artillery, the 
water will certainly go to the plant with 
the longest roots. 

The sensation of a dry-farming con- 
gress at Colorado Springs was a wheat 
plant with a root system six feet long, 
carefully washed out of the earth in 
which it had grown. Mr. E. C. Chilcott, 
in charge of dry-land farming investiga- 
tions for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, afhirms, in a rather ven- 


AN ARAB AND HIS DRY-FARMING APPARATUS 


lants just below the surface 


turesome way, that this is the average 
length of wheat roots. Dr. Warren shows 
that the soils of Nebraska are mostly clear 
of rocks as far down as the water-level, 
which is commonly from one to two hun- 
dred feet, occasionally more on the high 
plains. Here is a vast open soil mass 
with precious water at the bottom of it, 
and we are trifling around the top six 
feet with wheat roots. Monsieur Tra- 
but, Government Botanist of Algeria, 
in speaking of the deep-rooting habits 
of trees, has told me that in a newly dug 
well he had seen the roots of a carob- 
tree sixty feet below the surface. ‘The 
carob fed John the Baptist, the Prod- 
igal Son, and the Scriptural swine, 
Its nutritive value is undiminished. 
From that day to this the carob bean 
has been a regular crop in the drier 
Mediterranean lands, because it is an 
avid searcher after water, and one of 
the best crops for arid, unirrigable lands. 
In Portugal, Spain, North Africa, and 
many other Mediterranean lands it is 
still feeding the pig, the donkey, the 
horse, the man, and it is surprising to 
find how many Americans have eaten 
St. John’ s bread in our Eastern cities, 
where it is often to be had on fruit- 
stands. 

It is the general opinion in Sfax that 
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the olive there is a shaliow rooter. 
Studies of the olive-trees of the Colo- 
rado Desert, California, conclusively 
show that this is the case there. It 
would be a foolish tree that would send 
its roots into a bone-dry subsoil such 
as exists beneath many deserts. ‘The 
desert tree, particularly the olive-tree, 
adjusts itself to this environment by 
developing surface roots that spread 


over a great area with a network of 


feeding rootlets ready to seize and hold 
the slightest shower that moistens the 
dust. ‘Twenty - year-old olive-trees in 
the Colorado Desert showed root areas 
seven to nine times as great as the areas 
covered by the spread of the branches. 

Along with this the olive, like other 
desert plants, has developed‘ an almost 
marvelous power of water storage, so 
that last year’s rain is really the im- 
portant thing for this year’s crop. 

\ plantation of crop-yielding trees is 
like a standing army. Call = army 
to duty, and it can come. Give the 
trees the duty call of a shower of rain 
to catch and use, and they are ready for 
it with outspreading and deep- reaching 
roots to suck it up and store it. The 
grains are like a volunteer force. Call 
the volunteers. They are brave enough, 
but they must spend some months in 
drilling before they are of any value, 


and then the need may be over. Call 
the grain crops to duty and they spend 


some months making straw. Then if 


there is enough water left they will 
make grain. But the dry farmer often 
finds that there is no water left, and 
crop failure foliows. 

The grains, short-lived and fast- 
growing, must rear their structure and 
then make fruit, but the tree once 
reared is in a position to use its resources 
for crop production. This is a great 
advantage. The passing whims of the 
weather have far less influence on trees 
than on grain. The making of a corn 
crop resembles a toboggan slide. The 
plant gets itself ready, and then at a 
critical moment in July it shoots up- 
ward so fast that you can at times liter- 
ally hear it grow. If there happens to 
be no good moisture supply on hand 
when this rush is due, there isn’t any 
rush, and is there any harvest? It 1s 
the July rain that makes the corn crop, 
for the plant has a quick, short, crisis 
when it requires water. Other grains 
resemble it in their dependence upon 
the conditions of a short critical period, 
and a rainfall whose figures total up 
very respectably may make crop failures 
by six-week droughts. These short 
spasms of drought are far less destruc- 
tive to the tree crop than to the grain 

















A CAROB ORCHARD IN VALENCIA, SPAIN 
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THE REAL 


crop. The tree breaks into flower with 
the bud formed last year, sends up from 
‘+s roots the energy stored last year, 
\d when a six weeks’ drought comes 
is searching for water far down in the 
bsoil twenty or thirty feet below the 
heat roots, or it is drawing nutriment 
from the storehouse of its roots, which 
often have several times the volume of 
the top. 

One great factor of especial interest 
to the believers in dry farming yet re- 
m nains to be considered; that is the abso- 

- perfection with which the tree crop 
fits into the theory and practice of dry 
farming. The heart of the system is 
he moisture-saving earth mulch, made 
y keeping the ground cultivated. This 
is ‘impossib »le when wheat or other scat- 
tered grain covers the ground, but very 
easy with tree crops, because the culti- 
vator can go right up to the tree trunks 
at any and all times. The Tunisian 
Arabs and their pupils, the Tunisian 
French, practise this to perfection, and 
it is doubtless one of the main reasons 
why the tree crop is more certain than 
the grain crop and has survived a 
seven-year period of six-inch rainfall 
with almost tropic heat. 

When the earth mulch keeps the water 
in the ground, the tree crop can be ad- 
justed to the amount that is there. 
Thus the Sfax Arabs long ago found 
that seven to ten olive-trees per acre 
could use all the water there was and 
make as many olives as fifty trees or 
one hundred trees. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
the dry farmers of Sfax are contentedly 
extending their plantings in a region 
of such aridity that we would omit it 
from our calculations of usable land. 
In this country dry farming has failed 
with disheartening frequency on large 
areas with greater rainfall than that of 
Sfax, and yet vaster areas with similar 
rainfall still remain an unchallenged 
scanty pasturage as the wastes of Sfax 
were for a thousand years preceding 
the recent awakening. 

The lesson for the American lands of 
scanty rainfall seems plain. Develop 
at once a set of crop-yielding trees, so 
that every dry farmer can increase his 
chances by trying at least two of them. 
I do not venture to say what these tree 
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crops should be. That is a question 
for the experiment stations to deter- 
mine in the light of the ever-varying 
local conditions. I do, however, feel 
qualified to indicate a few probabilities. 

On the western and southwestern 
edges of our arid belt we have rainfall 
distribution and temperature conditions 
resembling those of Sfax. The olive- 
tree thrives in considerable areas of the 
Southwest. Thrifty groves are to be 
found in western Texas, Arizona, and 
California as far up as San Francisco. 
It is quite possible that our plant-breed- 
ers can improve upon the variety of 
dry-land olive that the Arabs of Tunis 
inherited from the Romans, and which 
the Department of Agriculture has in- 
troduced into the United States. Mr. 
Frank Meyer, plant-explorer of the de- 
partment, has recently sent cuttings of 
an olive-tree in Crimea that survived 
2° F. when all its companions froze. 
This suggests the possibility of north- 
ward extension of the olive territory. 
The recent tripling of the price of olive- 
oil, and the rising price of meat and 
butter, indicate a field for the develop- 
ment of an olive-oil industry here. The 
labor of picking and handling the crop 
would certainly be reduced if we could 
get a hardy olive as large as one recent- 
ly re ported from South Africa, two or 
three times as large as those commonly 
grown. There is good reason to believe 
that agricultural scientists can develop 
satisfactory olives that will thrive on 
now virtually unused land, and that 
would enable us easily to duplicate the 
olive crop of the rest of the world—if 
we set out to do it. 

Some astonishing evidence has recent- 
ly come from our own arid Southwest. 
About twenty years ago there were some 
olive - plantations made on irrigated 
lands in districts that may properly 
be called desert. After the orchards 
were established, a failure of the irriga- 
tion supply led to abandonment. The 
cottonwood shade trees and the other 
fruit trees perished, but the olive has 
lived and thrived for a number of years 
on the natural rainfall of 8.11 inches 
per year at Phoenix and 6.88 inches 
at Casa Grande, Arizona. 

These treés have lived in a veritable 
flood in comparison with a grove that 
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was abandoned at Palm Springs, Cali- 


fornia, in 1900. This place lies in the 
Colorado Desert to the east of the San 
Jacinto Mountains. The annual pre- 
cipitation “is a scant 3% inches, with 
a total of only 0.70 inches for 1905, and 
a maximum of 9.36 inches for 1905.” 
The o.70-inch rainfall of 1903 fell in 
March. It was followed by twelve 
rainless months and preceded by ten 
months with a total of 1.40 in November 
and December, making twenty-three 
months, including two desert summers 
with a total rainfall of 2.10 inches. 
“Scant as this rainfall is, nearly all of 
it occurs in the six months from October 
to March, inclusive. During the six 
summer months, when a temperature 
of 100° F. is reached almost daily, there 
is scarcely a trace of rain. That any 
vegetation should be able to pass 
through this terrible ordeal of heat and 
drought seems beyond belief to one ac- 
customed to the plant growths of regions 
having abundant rainfall; yet many 
species of shrubs and three species of 
trees are native in these hot sands.” 

The twenty acres of olives abandoned 
there have lived and grown somewhat 
in competition with desert shrubs on 
their own ground—sandy ground at 
that. For four consecutive years— 
from 1901 to 1904—the rainfall was 
2.09 inches, 3.50 inches, 2.90 inches, 
0.70 inches. Nor could the trees depend 
on subsoil waters, for the digging of an 
eighty-foot well found only dry cobble- 
stone and gravel. While these trees 
had survived and bloomed, they had 
not fruited, but a very little irrigation 

roduced a crop on others near by. 
The desert temperature of 120-122° F. 
seemed not to interfere at all. As all 
this was done by varieties of olives 
from regions of twenty-inch rainfall in 
Europe, there is hope of the results 
that may be obtained with care from 
the African varieties. 

But the dry farmer, especially in the 
Great Plains region, should be essen- 
tially a live-stock farmer, and crops 
that fit into this scheme are particularly 
welcome. The mulberry is one of the 


most fruitful trees man has yet found, 
and the delight with which pigs and 
poultry devour the sugary and nutri- 
tious fruit would gladden the heart of 


any agriculturist. In Carolina the far- 
mers say that a mulberry-tree will feed a 
pig for two months and make him fat 
‘hen there is the honey locust. That 
hardy and thoroughly acclimatized tre: 
belongs botanically and economically 
with the mesquite, and both of them 
belong with the carob. The carob bean, 
as has been pointed out, is an important 
crop in the Mediterranean countries, 
and the American and British farmers 
pay several cents a pound for it in vari- 
ous patent stock-foods. The carob, 
mesquite, and honey locust are alike in 
being legumes, bearing crops of large 
beans in which nitrogenous seeds are 
packed in sugary pulp. The name 
“honey locust” did not come by chance. 
The analyses of these three beans are 
strikingly alike, and show surprising 
values in comparison with standard 
stock-foods. ‘They compare as follows: 
Protein Nitrogen Crude Fat 

free extract fiber 

SS ae ais 59.5 8.7 


0.5 
Mesquite... 10.3 54.7 28.9 0.7 
Honey locust .... 4.5 69.9 14.5 2.3 
Corn meal....... 9.2 68.7 1.9 3.8 
Wheat bran...... 15.4 53.9 9.0 4.0 


These high analyses make it clear why 
the Algerian farmers have recently got 
more than a cent a pound for their 
carob beans, and why the mesquite meal 
of Hawaii brings twenty-five dollars per 
ton as food for dairy cows and cavalry 
horses. 

The mesquite has been an important 
source of animal food for ages. As a 
Texas farmer puts it: “I have mesquite 
in my pastures, and value a crop of 
beans very highly. A good bean crop 
means fat stock.” Every cattleman of 
the Southwest recognizes the value of 
mesquite; but none of them ever plant- 
ed it, because it grows wild and none 
of them knows what an acre of it yields 
because he never took the pains to find 
out. He probably has no solid acre of 
the trees, anyway, and to determine just 
what an acre yields is a scientific task 
at best—an experiment-station task, in 
fact, particularly when the product is 
gathered and eaten by browsing ani- 
mals. Years ago a New Mexico station 
botanist of vision pointed out the vir- 
tues of mesquite and the need of de- 
veloping it, but the money for the work 
has net been forthcoming. 
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THE FILM 


here is no more reason why the 
rican farmers should raise wild 
ib mesquite than that they should 
wild scrub apples, and it is prob- 

a great mistake for many of them 

be bothering with grain when they 
at their disposal such a water- 
nting, nitrogenous food - factory, al- 
dy adjusted by nature for the work. 
(he mesquite is at home in half a 
lion square miles in the Southwest, 

1d the honey locust will grow on a few 
ndred thousand square miles to the 
rth of the present mesquite limits, 
nd a million square miles eastward to 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. Ac- 
rate information about the fruiting 
habits of the tree is scarce. No one 
seems to have considered it worthy of 
attention. I know that cattle eat the 
eans greedily, and that farmers in 
any Eastern localities aver that it bears 

re regula | have been specifically and 
reliably informed that a door-yard tree 
in Maryland has borne six consecu- 
tive heavy crops estimated at twenty 
bushels each. I had eleven two-bushel 
acks filled under a tree that I saw in 
Virginia in 1912. They weighed three 
hundred pounds, being very bulky. A 
farmer in Kansas tells me that he has 
secured four hundred pounds from one 
tree. If that is the best tree in Ameri- 
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ca, it is a marvelous chance. A wild 
tree—one of the best of timber trees 
that will throw down three or four dol- 
lars’ worth of cow feed is worthy of the 
most respectful consideration from agri- 
culturists. Thus far it has been neg- 
lected, while attention has been bestowed 
upon its inferiors. 

The Arab has worked out his system 
and won industrial contentment through 
his tree crop on the edge of the Desert 
with a rainfall of less than ten inches. 
May we not, by taking thought, win 
a similar agricultural stability in our 
vast areas of low rainfall where we still 
pray for rain and take up subscriptions 
for the industrially unadjusted? 

[ have mentioned three crop trees for 
the American dry-farm scientists. | 
mention them to prove a point, not to 
make a list. ‘The botanic resources of 
this and other countries, as reported by 
plant-explorers and plant-breeders, in- 
dicate that there are many, possibly 
dozens, of trees that should at once 
become the subject of experiment. | 
submit that the development of tree 
crops is an urgent matter to which 
practically every agricultural experi- 
ment station in America should devote 
a part of its energies. This requires 
appropriations and the labors of patient 
men. 


The Film of Life 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
NE April evening, when the stars 
Hung like pale moths within the sky, 
We loitered in an old café, 
And watched the moon come, you and I. 


The people passed, as in a dream; 
The hansoms lurched against the light; 
Blue globes were twinkling up the street, 
Heralds of the great city night. 
And as the film of Life rolled by, 
Beggar and prince before us there, 
We thought of all Life’s ecstasy, 
And all its deep despair. 


And in our heaven we forgot 
That we were of the picture too; 
Others, who watched our joy that night, 
Wondered, and never knew. 
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Cheap 


BY MARJORIE L. 





ANSOME said that you 
might pick up speci- 
mens of all the unpret- 
tiest afflictions of body 
and soul in Herares ten 
years ago. He also said 

that when he saw any 
particularly n eieseable bit of human 
wreckage, white or brown, adrift on the 
languid tides of life about the jetty, he 
always said without further inquiry, 
“It’s Henkel’s house you’re looking for. 
Turn to the left, and keep on turning to 
the left. And if God knew what went on 
under these trees, He’d have mercy on 
you.” 

The house was the last house on the 
last road of the town. You don’t find 
it now, for no one would live in it after 
Henkel; and in a season or two the 
forest had swamped it as the sea swamps 
a child’s boat on the beach. It was a 
white house in a garden, and after rain 
the scent of vanilla and stephanotis rose 
round it like a fog. The fever rose round 
it like a fog, too, and that’s why Henkel 
got it so cheap. No fever touched him. 
He lived there alone with a lot of ser- 
vants—Indians. And they were all 
wrecks, Ransome said, broken down 
from accident or disease—wrecks that no 
one else would employ. He got them 
very cheap. When they died he got 
more. 

Henkel was a large, soft, yellowish 
man. Ransome said, “I don’t mind a 
man being large and yellowish, or even 
soft in reason; but when he shines, too, 
I draw the line.” Henkel had thick 
hands with bent fingers, and large brown 
eves. He was a Hollander, and in 

that place he stood apart. For he didn’t 

drink, or gamble, or fight, or even buy 
rubber. He was just a large, peaceful 
person who bought things cheap. 

He was very clever. He always knew 
the precise moment, the outmost low- 
water mark, of a bargain. His house 
was ful! of things he'd bought cheap 
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from wrecked companies or dying men, 
from the mahogany logs in the patio to 
the coils of telegraph wire in the loft. 
His clothes never fitted him, for the) 
belonged to men whom the fever had 
met on the way up the Mazzaron, and 
who had therefore no further use for 
clothes. The only things for which Hen- 
kel ever paid a fair price were butterflies. 

“I went to his house once,” said Ran- 
some—‘‘had to. A lame Indian in a suit 
of gaudy red-and-white stripes opened 
the door. I knew that striped canvas. 
It was the awnings of the old Lily Grant, 
and I saw along the seams the smoke- 
marks of the fire that had burnt her 
innards out. Then the Indian 
opened the jalousies with a hand like a 
bundle of brown twigs, and the light 
shone through green leaves on the walls 
of the room. From ceiling to floor they 
flashed as if they were jeweled, only 
there are no jewels with just that soft 
bloom of color. They were the cases full 
of Henkel’s butterflies. 

“The Indian limped out and Henkel 
came in. He yas limping, too. I looked 
at his feet and I saw that they were in 
a pair of some one else’s tan shoes. That 
and a whiff from the servants’ quarters 
made me feel a bit sick. I wanted to say 
what I had to say and get out as quick 
as I could. But Henkel would show me 
his butterflies. Most of us in that place 
were a little mad on some point. I was, 
myself. Henkel was mad on the subject 
of his butterflies. He told me the trou- 
bles he’d had getting them from Indians 
and negroes, and how his men cheated 
him. He took it very much to heart, and 
snuffied as he spoke. ‘And there’s one 
I haven’t got,’ he said, ‘one I’ve heard 
of but can’t find, and my lazy hounds of 
hombres can’t find it either, it seems. 
It’s one of the clear-wings—transparent. 
Here’s a transparent silver one. But 
this new one is gold, transparent gold, 
and the spots are opaque gold.’ His 
mouth fairly watered. | tell you, I will 
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spend anything, pay anything, to get 
that gold butterfly. And if the natives 
can’t or won’t find it for me, my friend, 
'’ll send for some one who can and will.’ 

“T quite believed him, though I was 
no friend of his. I didn’t know much 
about butterflies, but I guessed that in 
Paris or London his collection would be 
beyond price. But I wasn’t prepared, 
two months later, for Scott and his 
friend. 

“Derek Scott. Ever meet him? A 
very ordinary kind of young Northerner. 
He was remarkable only in having every- 
thing a little in excess of his type—a lit- 
tle squarer in jaw and shoulder, a little 
longer in nose and leg, a little keener of 
eve and slower of tongue. I'd never 
have looked at him twice, as he landed 
from the dirty steamer with a lot of tin 
boxes, if it hadn’t been that he was hale 
and sound, with hope in his eyes. Health 
and hope, at Herares! 

“Then little Daurillac ran up the 
gangway, laughing. I looked at him— 
every one did—and wondered. And 
then, to cap the wonder, the two came 
up to me with their friendly, confident 
young faces, and asked for Henkel’s 
house. 

“*Turn to the left,’ I said. And then 
I added, ‘You'll excuse me, but what 
does Henkel want of you?’ 

“Scott didn’t answer at first, but 
looked me over with his considering eyes, 
and I remembered a collarless shirt and 
« four days’ beard. But Daurillac said, 
‘He wants butterflies of us, Monsieur. 
I am an entomologist, and my friend he 
assists me.’ He drew up very straight, 
but his eyes were laughing at himself. 
Then we exchanged names and shook 
hands, and I watched them going along 
the path to Henkel’s. 

“Next day Scott came down to the 
jetty. He sat on a stump and stared at 
everything. He was ready enough to 
talk, in his guarded way. Yes, he was 
new to the tropics; in some ways they 
were not what he had expected, but he 
was not disappointed. He was here for 
the novelty, the experience. But his 
friend, Louis Daurillac, had been in the 
Indies, and with some of Meyer’s men 
in Burma after orchids. Louis’s father 
was a great naturalist, and Louis was 
very clever. Yes, Henkel had got hold 
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of him through Meyer. He wanted 
some one to find this butterfly for him— 
this golden butterfly at the headwaters 
of the Mazzaron—some one whose name 
was yet in the making, some one he could 
get cheap. . . . So Louishad come. He 
was very keen on it. Henkel was to bear 
all costs, to supply food, ammunition, 
trade-goods, etc., and pay them accord- 
ing to the number of the new specimens 
that they found. ‘So you see,’ said 
Scott, with his clean smile, ‘Louis and I 
can’t lose by it.’ 

“We talked a bit more, and then 
young Scott said to me, suddenly: ‘ Hen- 
kel has everything ready, and we start 
in the morning. You seem to be the only 
white man about here. Come and see 
us off, will you?’ I said yes; afterward 
it struck me as curious that he should 
not have counted Henkel as a white 
man. He laughed and apologized for the 
touch of sentiment. ‘It’s like plunging 
head first into a very deep sea,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘and one likes to have some one 
on the shore. You'll be here when we 
come back?’ And I said yes, I’d be 
either unloading on the jetty or in the 
new cemetery by the canal. But he 
didn’t smile. His light Northern eyes 
were gravely considering this land where 
life was held on a short lease, and he 
looked at me as if he were sorry for me. 

“| saw them off the next day. There 
were six or eight men of Henkel’s, loaded 
with food and trade-goods, and I saw 
that two of them were sickening where 
they stood. I looked in Daurillac’s brill- 
iant young face, and I hadn’t the cour- 
age to say anything but, ‘Have you 
plenty of quinine?’ He tapped a big tin 
case, and I nodded. ‘And what are you 
taking for the Indios?’ | asked. 

“He fairly bubbled over with laugh- 
ter. ‘You would never guess, Monsieur, 
but we take clocks, little American 
clocks. The Indios of the Mazzaron 
desire nothing but little clocks; they 
like the tick.’ 

“Their men had turned down one 
of the jungle paths. They shook hands 
with me, and Scott met my eyes with his 
giave smile. ‘Just drawing breath for 
the plunge,’ he said, with a glance at the 
forest beyond the last white roof. Dau- 
rillac slipped his arm through Scott’s, and 
drew him after their slow-going hombres. 
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At the bend of the path they turned and 
waved to mc—Scott with a quick lift of 
the hand. But little Daurillac swept off 
his hat and stood half turned for a min- 
ute; the sun splashed on his dark head, 
on his Frenchified belt and puttees, on 
his white breeches, and on an outrageous 
pink shirt Henkel seemed to have sup- 
plied him with. He looked suddenly 
brilliant and unsubstantial, a light figure 
poised on the edge of the dark. . . . One 
gets curious notions in Herares. The 
next moment they were gone. The jun- 
gle had shut down on them, swallowed 
them up. They were instantly lost in 
it as a bubble is lost in the sea. 

“Two days before I hadn’t known of 
their existence. But I was there to see 
them off, and I was there when Scott 
came back. 

“Tt was well on into the rainy season, 
and I was down with fever. I was in my 
house, in my hammock, and the wind 
was swinging it. It was probably the 
hammock that did all the swinging, but 
I thought it was the house, and I had 
one foot on the floor to try and steady 
it. But it was no use. The walls lifted 
and sank all in one rush, like the sides 
of a ship at sea. Outside I could see a 
pink roof, a white roof, a tin roof, and 
then the forest, with the opening of a 

ath like the black mouth of a tunnel. 
t wanes to watch this tunnel, because 
I had an idea I'd seen something crawl 
along it a good while before. Burt I 
couldn’t manage it; I had to shut my 
eyes. And then I felt the scratching on 
my boot. 

“T caught hold of the sides of the ham- 
mock, but it was some time before I 
could manage to pull myself up. Then 
I looked down. 

“A man was lying on the floor, face 
down, just as he had crawled into my 
hut and fallen. The yellowish fingers of 
one hand clawed on my boot, and that 
was the only sign that he was alive. He 
lay quite still, except for the slow work- 
ing of his fingers; and I sat still, also, 
staring down at him with the infinite 
leisure that follows a temperature of one 
hundred and five. It was only by 
slow degrees that I realized that this 
was Derek Scott come back, and that he 
was probably dying. 

“T got to my feet and bent over him, 


but I wasn’t strong enough to raise him, 
of course. I was afraid he’d die befor 
any one came. So | tow\ my revolver 
and aimed as well as I could at tiat tin 
roof beneath which my man Pedro was 
eating his dinner. The barrel went up 
and down with the walls of the hut, but 
I must have hit the roof, for the next 
thing there was a lot of smoke and noise, 
and Pedro’s face, eyes and mouth open, 
rushing out of it. There seemed no 
interval before I found myself sitting in 
the hammock and saying over and over 
again, ‘But where’s the little chap? 
Where’s the little French chap?” 

“Scott was still on the floor, but his 
head was on my man’s shoulder, and 
Pedro was gently feeding him with 
sips of brandy and condensed milk. He 
turned aid looked at me, and his eyes 
were clear and considering as ever, 
though his answer didn’t sound quite 
sane. He said, ‘The clocks wouldn’t 
tick.’ 

“He said it as if it explained every- 
thing. Then he unstrapped a tin case 
from his belt, laid his head on it, and 
was instantly asleep. 

“T cried out, ‘Is it the fever, Pedro” 
But my man said, ‘No, Senior, it is the 
hunger.’ He rolled Scott up very clev- 
erly in a blanket. ‘This senor has had 
the fever, but it is not upon him now. 
Without doubt he is a little mad from 
being in the forest so long. But when 
he wakes he will be stronger.’ So much 
I heard, and no more. Unconsciousness 
came down on me like a wave. But into 
the dark heart of that wave I carried the 
certainty that Pedro knew all about the 
matter and that he hated Henkel. How 
or why I was certain of this I don’t 
know. But I was. 

“I woke in the cool of the evening. 
The fresh wind off the river was like the 
breath of life, and Pedro’s face, thrust 
close to mine, no longer grew large and 
small by fits. I noticed that it was quite 
gray, and that his lips twitched as he 
muttered, ‘Senor, Senor—’ 

“I said, ‘Where is the Sefior Scott?’ 

“*He woke a little while ago, and 
called for water to wash in, and a clean 
coat, and he used the hair-brush. Then 
he took the little tin box and went out— 
went out.’ 

“T got to my feet, threw an arm over 
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Pedro’s shoulder, and he ran with me 
out into the moonlit street. The track 
to the fountain lay like a ribbon of 
silver, and the houses were like silver 
blocks. And every house was shuttered 
and silent — breathless. Not a man 
lounged under the shade of the walls, not 
a girl went late to draw water, not a dog 
barked. The little place was deserted 
in the hold of the forest. It lay like a 
lonely, luminous raft in the midst of a 
black sea. Only ahead of me a man 
stumbled slowly in the center of the road, 
and his shadow staggered beside him. I 
have said there was no other living thing 
visible. Yet, as this man stumbled past 
the shuttered houses the very blades 
of grass, the very leaves on the wail, 
seemed to have conscious life and to be 
aware of him. When the wind moved 
the trees, every branch seemed to be 
straiaing to follow him as Pedro and I 
followed. 

“We followed, but we could not gain 
on him. It was like the dreams of 
delirium. Pedro and I seemed to be 
struggling through the silence of Herares 
as if it were something heavy and resist- 
ant, and Scott reeled from side to side, 
but always kept the same distance 
ahead. We were still behind when we 
turned into Henkel’s garden, and the 
scent of the flowers beat in our faces like 
heat. At the veranda steps we met 
the servant who had admitted Scott. 

“The man was running away. He was 
a cripple, and he came down the steps 
doubled up, bundled past us, and was 
gone. Somewhere a door clashed open. 
There was no other sound. But in a 
moment the garden seemed full of stam- 
peding servants, all maimed, or ill, or 
aged. They melted silently into the 
bushes as rats melt into brushwood, and 
they took no notice of us. I heard Pedro 
catch his breath quickly. But when a 
light flared up in one of the rooms it 
showed no more than Scott talking with 
Henkel. 

“They showed like moving pictures in 
a frame, and the frame was of dark 
leaves about the window, which was 
open. I leaned against the side of it, and 
Pedro squatted at my feet, his head 
thrust forward as if he were at a cock- 
fight. I did not know just why I was 
there. Henkel sat at a table, wagging 
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his head backward and forward; Scott 
was sitting opposite him. And he looked 
as Lazarus might have looked when 
first he heard the Voice and stirred. 

“Henkel was saying, ‘Dear me, dear 
me, but why should this have happened ?’ 
And Scott answered as he had answered 
me, in that strange, patient voice: 

“*The clocks wouldn’t tick.’ 

But they were good clocks,’ cried 
Henkel. 

“Scott shook his head. ‘No, they 
were not good clocks,’ he explained, 
gently; ‘they were too cheap. They 
would not go at all in the jungle. An 
Indian of the Mazzaron does not care 
what time his clock tells, but he likes it 
to tick. These were no good. And the 
food was not good. The things in tins 
were bad when we opened them.’ 

““*Mismanagement, mismanagement,’ 
said Henkel, but Scott went on as if he 
had not heard: 

“**We followed the river for two days, 
and then turned east. In a week after 
that two of your men were dead. They 
died of fever. No, the quinine was no 
good; there was a lot of flour in it. Two 
days more, and another man died, but he 
would have died anyhow. It was very 
hard to see them die and be able to do 
nothing. 

“*The men who were left went so 
slowly that nearly all our food was gone 
when we reached the country of the 
Indios. We made our camp and I shot 
a pig. That gave us strength, but Louis 
was very- bad then with the fever. 

““The Indios came down, and we 
spoke with their head men. They thought 
we were mad, but the clocks pleased 
them; and they sat round our tents and 
shook them to make them tick louder 
until Louis cried out in his fever that all 
the world was a great clock that ticked. 
They gave us leave to hunt in their 
country for butterflies, and the head 
men told off six to help us. One was very 
clever. He used to wear his net on his 
head, with the stick hanging down be- 
hind, and he snared the butterflies with 
a loop of grass as if they were birds. 

“*Our tents were of cheap cotton stuff 
that would not keep the rain out, and 
the wet came in on Louis and made him 
worse. But he was young, and I saw 
to it that he had food, and your men 
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loved him. I do not think he would 
have died if the clocks had ticked prop- 
erly.’ 

**T do not understand,’ said Henkel, 
blinking his heavy brown eyes. 

“*No? They were so cheap that they 
broke at the first winding. The Indios 
brought them back and asked for better 
ones. I had no better ones.’ 

**Still I do not understand,’ said 
Henkel, smoothly, and blinked in the 
lamplight. 

“Scott’s tired voice went on. ‘The 
Indios were very angry. They brought 
us no more butterflies, and no more food. 
And presently, as we went about the 
camp, or the paths of the forest, the 
little arrows began to fall in front of us 
and behind us, though we never saw 
those who shot at us.’ 

“*The little arrows?’ asked Henkel, 
heavily. ‘I do not understand. Go on.’ 

“*There is very little to tell. Only a 
nightmare of hunger, of wet, of fever, of 
silence, and the little poisoned arrows 
quivering everywhere. And one day a 
little dart flickered through a rent in the 
cotton tenting and struck Louis. He 
died in five minutes. Then I and the 
men who were left broke through and 
came down the Mazzaron. The Indios 
followed us, and I am the only one left. 
It is a pity the clocks wouldn’t tick, 
Mister Henkel.’ 

“*VYa, ya,’ said Henkel, leaning over 


the table, ‘but the butterfly? The gold- 
en butterfly? You have found it?’ 

“Scott opened the tin case slowly and 
clumsily, drew out the perfect insect, 
and laid it on the table. But it is Wrong 
to speak of that wide-winged loveliness 
of glittering and transparent gold as an 
‘insect.’ Henkel sat staring at it, one 
big yellowish hand curved on either side 
of it, too happy to speak. His lips 
moved, and I fancied he was saying to 
himself, ‘Cheap, cheap.’ 

“*It is very good,’ he said at last, cun- 
ningly, ‘but I am sorry there is only one. 
I do not know that it is worth very 
much. But now I will pay you as [ 
promised. There was no agreement that 
you should receive the other young 
man’s share, and there is only one in- 
sect. But I will pay you.’ 

“Scott was fumbling in his belt. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘you will pay me,’ and he 
leaned forward with something in his 
hand. We saw Henkel’s face turn to 

ellow wax, and he tried to stand up, 
tee he was too stout to lift himself 

uickly. He had no time to turn before 
doun shot him through the heart. 

“When I broke through the vines, 
Scott was moving the butterfly out of 
the way. He looked up at me with his 
old, considering look, his old clean smile. 
‘It was cheap at the price,’ he said, 
touching one golden wing with his fin- 
ger. 


Fog 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


i hong great ghosts of the town 
Up and down, 
Each a gray, filmy thing, 
G 90 


oO ; 
Sudden a brief wet sky!— 
A file of poplars vague with spring. 


Drips the old garden there; 
See, its torn edge about, 
Sudden, scarlet, and remote 
Tulips flare 
The length of one thin note!— 
And are put out. 
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In Tartarin’s 


BY RICHARD LE 


aa sed| ARASCON and Beau- 
A Zee caire, as they face each 
a4 I) other, at the opposite 
\ 4 fy bas ends of the long bridge 
4 that spans the swift, 
SOS %, i turbid current of the 
Rhone, have many 
ote — s, in memory of which the 
castle of King René on the Tarascon 
side, and the castle of the Montmoren- 
cvs on the side of Beaucaire, still frown 
at each other in stern martial beauty 
across the broad stream; but for most 
of us their stories that are nearest to us 
are those that in a sense are not real at 
all, but perhaps, for that very reason, the 
most alive, the dream-wrought stories 
of that unidentified “old captive” who 
sang “the fair white feet of Nicolette,” 
and that modern master who, out of the 
traits of his fellow-countrymen, created, 
by no means to their liking, a figure so 
full of humorous satisfaction for the rest 
of the world, that redoubtable farceur, 
lion-slayér, and climber of Alps, Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon. 








Country 
ILLIENNE 


As in Arles, we had looked, no 
doubt unreason: bly, for beautiful wom- 
en everywhere, so in Tarascon we ex- 
pected at any turning of its tortuous, 
time - worn streets to come face to 
face with that absurdly ferocious crea- 
ture. But Tarascon is by no means as 
proud of its hero as Arles of its Venuses; 
and, remembering Daudet’s half-serious 
statement that, after the creation of his 
most famous character, he had never had 
the courage to show himself in the town 
he had thus dedicated to laughter, we 
were cautious In mentioning so sore a 
subject. When I did venture to speak 
of the matter to a genial café-keeper, he 
broke forth in a tirade full of gesture, 
which recalled no little the lion-slayer 
himself, the gist of which was that in 
thus making a butt of the men of Taras- 
con, Daudet had done little but draw 
his own character: for what was he but a 
creature of bombast and blague himself! 
And several others, sipping their wine 
and their absinthe at near-by tables, 
flashed their black eyes in agreement, 
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THE CASTLE OF KING RENE AT TARASCON 


shrugged contemptuous shoulders, and 
spat significantly on the floor. Yet a 
little book-shop here and there some- 
what shamefacedly offered for sale copies 
of the nefarious libel, and were not above 
selling postal-cards of the house outside 
the walls, on the Avignon road, which 
Daudet had in mind in describing the 
characteristic domicile of his hero. 

What would you? The re 1s capitaleven 
in a mocking immortality, and French 
thrift even in Tarascon was not going to 
miss even such an opportunity of turn- 
ing the honest sou. Game-bags, too, and 
spe yrting rifles in other stores told one that 
Daudet’s valorous “‘cap-shooters”’ were 
probably far from extinct in the little 
laughed-at town. Yet it seemed wise to 
keep one’s thoughts to oneself, and to 
turn the subject to the more che rished 
memory of “the good King René. 
And, of course, it was always safe to 
speak of Mistral. Ah! there was a man 
of whom his countrymen could indeed 
be proud. 

In Tarascon, as I said, one can buy 


copies of Tartarin, but we inquired in 
vain, in several little book-shops of 
Beaucaire, for a copy of Aucassin et 
Nicolette; and when at length we 
mounted through the prettily kept ter- 
races of clipped box and flowering shrubs, 
wind-swept pines, and fleurs-de-lis yet 
sheathing their lilies, which make a 
pleasance for the townsfolk within the 
shell of the old castle, I sought in vain 
even for a daisy which might perhaps 
recall how much whiter than daisies were 
the feet of the captive maiden, as she 
fled that far-off night across the moonlit 
grass. 

The castle walls rise high up above 
the town, which makes a cluster of 
the reddest, warmest- looking roofs we 
had seen in France, and it was very silent 
up in the broad, grassy courtyard, in the 
center of which stands an old well, still 
alive with water. We seemed to have 
the place to ourselves, till presently there 
tottered out from the carved doorway of 
an ancient chapel a pathetically old and 
gentle man. Was this, perchance, “the 
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tive grey,’ who, with immortal fra- 
nee of delicate art, sang 


’Tis how two young lovers met, 
Aucassin and Nicolette, 

Of the pains the lovers bore 
And the sorrows he outwore 
For the goodness and the grace 
Of his love, so fair of face. 


Sweet the song, the story sweet, 
[here is no man harkens it, 

No man living ’neath the sun, 
So outwearied, so foredone, 

Sick and woeful, worn and sad, 
But is healéd, but is glad, 

’Tis so sweet. 


But alas! we were doomed once more 
to disappointment. This old guardian 
of the ruins was learned in the history of 
the Counts of Toulouse, the Montmo- 
rencys, and other 
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trymen, presented to a young maiden 
who was with us the first rosebud that 
had bloomed as yet that spring, he said, 
against the castle wall. His was evi- 
dently just the gentle soul to love the 
old story, and we made a promise to 
ourselves to send him the first copy of 
Aucassin et Nicolette we could procure. 
So possibly future pilgrims to Beaucaire 
will find him pointing out the very dun- 
geon where Aucassin lay, and through 
the bars of which Nicolette sang to him, 
while the guards with drawn swords 
passed by seeking her through the mid- 
night streets. Perhaps, too, he will be 
able to point to a plot of those very 
daisies which seemed black beside her 
moon-white feet. 

As we crossed the long bridge again to 
Tarascon—a bridge that stands where 





strong fighters of old 
time, but at the men- 
tion of that ‘‘Count 
Bougars of Valence,” 
whose son Aucassin, 
with the yellow hair 
and the gray, laughing 
eyes, had languished 
somewhere in durance 
deep down among 
these moldering walls, 
because of his un- 
knightly love for the 
little Saracen slave- 
girl Nicolette, the old 
man shook his head. 
We had no ears for his 
other histories, we 
wanted to be left with 
the music of that 
one memory, so we 
climbed up the wind- 
ing stone stair of the 
old tower and watched 
the Rhone far beneath 
and listened to the 
soft spring wind that 
has always cared more 
to syllable the names 
of dead lovers than 
dead warriors. 

As we came down 
again to the grassy 
courtyard, he came 
toward us, and, with 
the grace of his coun- 
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once was the ford so fateful to shades no 
less tremendous than those of Hannibal 
and Marius—the immense square tower 
of King René’s castle, rising sheer from 
the riverside rock, gloomed before us. 
It is a stern, impregnable-looking for- 
tress to regard even now,-and though 
France has treated it with but little 
grace, long hz iving put it to the base uses 
of a common prison, it is still well pre- 
served = practically intact. On its 
town side it is surrounded by a broad 
moat, now hon and overgrown with net- 
tles, and ove rhung with the clothes-lines 
of the Tarascon blanchisseuses. Its grim 
door is approached by a causeway, and 
the ringing of a surly bell and the grind- 
ing of great keys prelude the admittance 
of the visitor. Bux, after what we had 
heard of its difficulty of access, we 
counted ourselves fortunate to be ad- 
mitted at all. Mr. Cook, in his Old Pro- 
vence, has given an amusing account of 
the difficulties he encountered, though he 
was backed by a recommendation from 
the Paris Minister of Fine Arts; and our 
guide-book had warned us that nothing 
but a permit from the prefect of Mar- 


seilles could get us in. However, a note 
from a genial doctor of Tarascon, whose 
acquaintance we had fortunately made, 
proved all that seems to be necessary 
nowadays; and the guard who first 
opened the stout, iron-bound door for us 
told us that a change in the gardien-chef, 
his superior, whose pleasure we awaited 
for some minutes, had thus smoothed the 
way of the visitor. But he added that 
only a portion of the castle was shown, 
the remainder being still used as a prison. 

Presently another bell rang somewhere 
within, and we were ushered out of the 
little cell-like room where we had waited, 
to find the gardien-chef awaiting us, with 
a bunch of enormous keys, on the broad 
steps of a staircase leading up to another 
causeway crossing a central court. Grim 
towers and barred windows gloomed high 
above us, surrounding a circle of far-off 
sky, and making the impression of a huge 
stone pit. The gardien-chef proved any- 
thing but formidable—a thick-set, genial 
fellow, under whom it seemed to us it 
might be even something of a pleasure 
to serve a term in jail. He motioned 
us across the causeway, and we fol- 
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wed him up winding stone staircases, 
»tched him with awe unlock little doors 
the wall with his great keys, and, as 
walked through rooms with vaulted 
ilings, huge chimneys, recessed win- 
w-seats, and so forth, he told us that 
is Was King René’s bedchamber, this 
his hall of state, this his queen Jeanne de 
| aval’s boudoir; here were antechambers 
the king’s pages, and here was his 
private chapel: matter eloquent to see 
nd to hear and vibrating with romantic 
gestion, but not to be attempted 
n writing save more at large and with 
more leisurely pen than is here possible. 
Surely it was a strong and splendid cas- 
tle, such a castle as we picture when we 
read the Morte d’ Arthur, but somehow 
we could hardly see the gay troubadour 
king housed within such fortihed gloom. 
King René’s castle certainly has no sug- 
gestion of a “joyous gard.” Yet the 
most interesting room in it was a place 
of ancient dole, a small chamber, in the 
floor of which yawned the square hole 
of an oubliette. It was the first authen- 
ticated oubliette we had seen, and, as we 
gazed fearfully down into its bottomless 
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darkness, we supped full of the rich hor- 
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ror of its suggestion. Here men had 
actually been thrown to moan their lives 
away, while ; 


‘the good king,” a few 
rooms off, was holding “courts of love” 
with frouvéres and fair ladies. But our 
emasculated modern minds refused to 
vitalize the thought. Were “good kings” 
and gentle ladies really once so? Yet as 
we questioned, our guide pointed to in- 
scriptions cut in the stone walls, some 
beautifully carved — the prayers and 
sighs of vanished prisoners—yjust as one 
reads of in Scott or Dumas. One, in 
Latin, cried out upon God: “I called 
unto God in my torment, and He heard 
me and said, ‘I will save him.’” An- 
other, again in Latin, recorded, “‘I die 
here for a woman.” Still another, ap- 
parently happier in his love, cried upon 
the name of his lady, proclaiming him- 
self still her serviteur. Among these poig- 
nant memoranda were other pictured 
carvings, crucifixes and anchors, bars of 
music, and many quite skilfully executed 
bas-reliefs of ancient ships with lateen 
sails, such as the eyes of the carvers had 
been wont to see passing on the Rhone 
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flowing so free and strong there outside 
their prison. 

As we left that veritably haunted 
room, we wondered whether those poor 
dead-and-gone fellows had found a jailer 
as kind-he arted as he WwW ho was now lock- 
ing the door on their still articulate 
ghosts. That the gardien-chef had actu- 
ally a kind heart we had evidence as, on 
on our way out again across the central 
court, two young men who seemed to 
be caking their incarceration with no 
little lightness of spirit called out from a 
barred window above as we passed. He 
made them a laughing answer, saying 
that they would be having some soup be- 
fore long. Before that, in another part 
of the castle, he had hushed his voice 
and checked our own laughing talk. 
“*Prisonniers!”’ he had said; and we 


gathered that he fe! 
too much for the u 
fortunate fellows 
aggravate their sens: 
of confinement by ou 
free visiting voice 
Delicacy surely un- 
paralleled in a jailer- 
and probably not char- 
acteristic of the turn- 
keys of King René’ 
time. 

In Beaucaire and in 
Tarascon we had 
made up our minds so 
far as possible to dwell 
in memories of poetry 
and romance, concern- 
ing ourselves little 
with the iron writing 
of war or the heraldic 
emblazonings of kings 
and princes. Through 
the bewildering maze 
of general history we 
would follow only the 
golden thread of the 
poets; and that thread 
was now to guide 
out along the road 
that leads directly 
from Tarascon to 
Maillane—to the poet 
in whose work as in a 
precious casket are 
treasured at once all 
the varied romance of 
Provencal story and all the natural beau- 
ty of the land he has so passionately 
loved. 

It was a fitting day to make our pil- 
grimage, for though the official spring was 
yet some distance away — spring being 
due in France at five-seventeen precisely 
on the morning of the twenty-first of 
March—it was one of those days late in 
February when Spring steals out a lit- 
tle while from her hiding-place, running 
gaily ahead of the calendar, to try if the 
world be yet warm and bright enough 
for her to stay in, and then runs back 
again into hiding, with a pretty shiver 
of chilled falling blossom. There was a 
sweet, dreamy singing in the air, and the 
fresh sound of running water through all 
the fertile plain; for the eight miles or so 
between Tarascon and Maillane are pros- 
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us with farms, cozily sheltered by 
,resses, and fields walled in with those 
ces of tall, plaited rushes, a sort of 
mboo, which is one of the prettiest 
tures of Provence. A natural stream 
, n singing on our left all the way along, 
1oored with glittering watercresses, and 
m every direction ran gleaming irri- 
tion channels, pollarded willows deco- 


atively lining their banks. Plane-trees 
made a silver avenue nearly all the way, 
a and immense poplars swayed and whis- 
‘s pered in long, stately lines across the 
| a landscape. As we sat down to eat our 


wayfaring luncheon by an old bridge, 
our green table-cloth was embroidered 
with violets, and king-cups flashed their 
gold from the grassy sides of the little 
stream. Yes! surely it was a day of 
days on which to pilgrim toward the 
master into whose songs the honey of 
innumerable such days had passed. 

As we walked along, we talked over 
once more the inspiring story of the 
Félibres—a story reminding one of the 
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Pléiade —of Ronsard and his friends, 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and 
of the Young Ireland movement of our 
own day. As it has been the dream of 
Young Ireland to revivify the old Gaelic 
tongue, so was it the dream of Mistral 
and his friends, some sixty years ago, to 
restore Provencal from its fallen estate 
as a patois to its ancient rank as the 
proudest language of modern literature, 
the /angue d’oc of the troubadours, the 
language that shaped the tongue of 
Dante and Petrarch. Mistral was al- 
ready dreaming that dream while still 
a school-boy at the old monastery of 
Frigolet, near Avignon; and there, with 
the good fortune that often befriends 
such dreams, he was to find a young 
schoolmaster, a few years his senior, 
who was dreaming too that very dream, 
that Joseph Roumanille who from then 
on became his enthusiastic fellow-worker 
and life-long, much-loved friend. 
Another enthusiast, Anselhme Mathieu, 
was found in the same school at Frigo- 
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let, and soon others joined the little 
band: Théodore Aubanel, Alphonse Ta- 
van, Paul Giéra, and Jean Brunet. 

Now all these poets have statues, for 
their dream came true even beyond the 
wont of dreams; thanks mostly, all were 
glad to acknowledge, to the genius and 
single-mindedness of Frédéric Mistral. 
It was he who found the name 
Félibre for the movement, and he has 
charmingly told of its discovery and 
adoption by his confréres in his autobio- 
graphic volume of Mémoires et Récits. 

‘“‘It was written in heaven,” he says, 
‘*that one flowering Sunday, the twenty- 
first of May, 1854, in the full spring- 
time of life and of the year, seven poets 
were gathered together in the old cha- 
teau of Font-Ségugne.”’ 

[heir names were those I have already 
given, and they were discussing what 
name they 
their common poetic ideal. The words 
troubadour and trouvére were outworn. 
At last Mistral spoke. He had found, he 
said, among the peasants of Maillane an 
old folk story which contained, he be- 
lieved, the predestined word. In this 
the Virgin is represented as telling over 
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to our Lord the seven sorrows she had 
suffered for him. ‘‘ The fourth sorrow | 
suffered for you, O my beloved son,”’ she 
says, ““was when | lost you—when for 
three days and three nights I could find 
you nowhere, disputing with the scribes 
of the law—with the seven félibres of the 
law.” 

“The seven félibres of the law! Why, 
that is ourselves,” cried out the young 
enthusiasts in unison. 

And then Paul Giéra, having filled their 
seven glasses from a bottle of chateau neuf 
that had been seven years in the cellar, 
solemnly lifted his glass and cried: “To 
the health of the Feélibres!” 

And so the movement now so real 
and vital an institution in Provence 
had its baptism. 

It was early in the afternoon—a 
Sunday afternoon—when we at length 
reached Maillane, and the little village, 
sad with that look of age which the 
worn stone houses of most Provencal 
villages give to them, was full of young 
men and women in their Sunday clothes. 
The girls, if not individually pretty, gave 
a composite impression of good looks, 
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with their quaint costumes—the Arle- 

in c= ad-dress not being confined to 
\rles—black, modeled hair, great black 
eves, and supple, sturdy figures; but the 

ung men, having no such advantage 
of costume, being dressed in the usual 
uncomely garments of “civilization,” 
looked like Sunday young men of their 
class anywhere: awkward, and, if the 
word be allowed, and is not too sacri- 
legious to use In the connection, unmis- 
takably “tough.” No doubt to the eyes 
of Mistral they were all beautiful and 
handsome, and their ungainly jocosity 
innocent peasant mirth. 

Our little knapsacked party made the 
us ual sensation. W alking in France 
is not usual, save among tramps—“‘/es 

mades’’—against which most villages 
carry minatory signs; and the sight of 
two women walking was particularly 
novel. At once they guessed us to be 
\merican or English, and called after us, 
good-naturedly enough, in mock-English, 
such as “O vairy well!” or “Thank you 
vairy much!” When it became known, 
however, that we were seeking the house 
of the “master,” we won immediate re- 
spect, and we were surrounded with 
volunteers eager to point out the way. 
\ little knot of these followed us to the 
modest villa, neither old nor modern, set 
back a little from the road, in a walled 
garden, and half hidden with trees, where 

Mistral. lived for more than half a 
century. As we pushed open the iron- 
work gate and entered the garden, we 
left them loitering in the road, curiously 
talking us over. 

But the front of the house gave us no 
response, so we walked around to the 
back, where spread a flower - garden, 
fresh with violets and hyacinths and 
other spring flowers, and here four dogs 
of various breeds—one shaggy, short- 
legged, dark-haired fellow of water-span- 
iel type being the evident leader—gave 
us a vociferous but quite friendly recep- 
tion. And then a door opened, and 
an intelligent, dark-eyed little peasant 
woman, who seemed to suggest an old 
servant’s guardianship of her master, 
heard our pilgrim’s business, and went 
within, taking with her our credentials— 
M. Bouquet’s letter and a copy of 
Miréio, in which Charlon Riéu, the 
chanssonnier of Les Baux, had written 
Vou. CXXVIIIL—No. 768.—107 
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some lines in Provencal commending us 
to his master. In a moment or two she 
returned and smilingly ushered us into 
a little hall. Then a door to the right was 
thrown open, and, in a pleasant room 
lined from floor to ceiling with books and 
prints and busts—the typical room of a 
scholar—we found ourselves beautifully 
greeted by a very tall, distinguished old 
man, remarkably erect, with an unusu- 
ally handsome head, rather sparse white 
locks but vigorous white goatee and 
mustache, and keen gray-blue eyes, and 
those high-bred manners which one asso- 
ciates with the noblemen of old France. 
By his side, joining in his greeting, stood 
a tall, very dignified, yet very humanly 
gracious lady, with strikingly black, 
brilliant Southern eyes. She was con- 
siderably younger than M. Mistr: il, 
and we knew that her beauty is cele- 
brated among the Félibres. M. Mistral 
stretched out both his hands to us, and, 
introducing Madame Mistral, disposed 
us in comfortable chairs, and began at 
once to express his interest in our trip 
in perfect French—which was a com- 
forting surprise to us, for we had feared 
that, as he makes it a point of honor to 
write in nothing but Provengal, he might 
carry this loyalty even into his conver- 
sation. At once, too, we were struck 
by the youthfulness of his deep, rich 
voice. 

But he had hardly begun to speak be- 
fore we were checked by an interruption 
which needs a word of explanation, and 
proved fortunate, as it served to evoke 
one of M. Mistral’s most characteristic 
traits. In Marseilles we had been ca- 
joled by a sailor on the quays of the 
old port to buy from him a particularly 
engaging fox-terrier pup. This pup had 
been a spirited companion of our way- 
faring, and had proved of no little service 
to us in winning geniality from all and 
sundry as we walked along, for France 
is, par excellence, the paradise of dogs. 
His absurd heriness had won all hearts. 
“O le petit chien!” was his greeting wher- 
ever we had gone, and on the only occa- 
sion when it seemed as though we were 
in for some trouble through our lack of 
passports, the officer of a village octrot, 
asking for our papers, had been at once 
disarmed— —by our producing our puppy. 
“Here is our passport!” we had said; 
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and he had laughingly let us go on our 
way. 

Vell, as we passed into the study. of 
the master, we had left our little com- 
panion out in the hall. But, this deser- 
tion not proving to his taste, he began 
to express himself after his kind. At his 
first outraged yelping M. Mistral stopped 
talking and looked inquiringly at us. 

“Why, of course, he must come in,” 
he said, when we had explained, rising 
and going to the door. “After poetry,” 
he added, “I love nothing so much as 
dogs.” 

So in came the eager, prancing little 
creature, to be met with a reception from 
both M. Mistral and his wife that at 
once told him that he was among friends. 

“What is his name?” both asked, and 
when we said that his name was “Ta- 
rasque,” we realized that again he had 
proved the best of passports; for, as I 
must explain, “‘Tarasque” is the name 
of a mythical monster fabled long ago 
to have devastated the country around 
Tarascon. In memory of that Tarasque 
a féte is held every year in Tarascon, and 
an enormous pasteboard monster, with 
fearsome head, and back all covered with 
spines, is paraded in the streets to the 
accompaniment of music and dancing. 
At a loss for a name for our fiery animal, 
we had paradoxically called him “Ta- 
rasque,” and our modest joke was one 
which Mistral, as a Provencal, found 
much to his mind. He laughed gaily at 
the fancy, and Madame Mistra! found 
our fiery monster some biscuits on the 
spot. 

Then we turned again to other mat- 
ters. Mistral seemed particularly in- 
terested in America, expressed his plea- 
sure in the appreciation his work had 
long received over there, and spoke with 

articular affection of Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier, recalling, too, that Mrs. Janvier 

ad translated ““ The Reds of the Midi,” 
by his old friend Félix Gras. 

Among his memories of Englishmen, 
he recalled with evident vividness a visit 
paid him some years ago by William 
Sharp. “He had a magnificent air!” he 
said. 

Of English literature, he confessed, 
he had read but little, outside of Milton 
and Shakespeare. Of American he knew 


still less, but Fenimore Cooper had been 
one of the heroes of his boyhood. 

Referring to his inability to speak 
English, he laughingly told how, as ; 
boy, an old French soldier had tried 
teaching him English with the aid of , 
stick. 

“One—two—three—four,” the lesson 
would go, each word being accentuated 
with a stroke of the stick. M. Mistra| 
acted the anecdote with much spirit. 
pronouncing the words with great clea:- 
ness. To this day, he said, they were th: 
only English words he knew; and h 
added, with boyish satisfaction, that, in 
a curious way, the English themselves 
had revenged him on his strenuous tutor: 
for the old soldier, subsequently going 
to the wars, had been captured by th: 
English, and came to spend seven years 
in an English prison! 

Presently he wrote a few words for m« 
in my copy of Miréio, and we noted tha: 
he used no eye-glasses, though he wa 
in his eighty-third year. 

When at length it was time for us to 
go, our gracious host and hostess would 
not suffer us to eave without first drink- 
ing a glass of a warm and fragrant but 
very innocent liqueur, which was made 
in M. Mistral’s own household, and of 
which he was very proud. 

“To America!” he said, as he raised 
his glass, and I thought of the lines in 
“*Magali,” where the saucy girl says to 
her lover: “If thou changest into a lim- 
pid wave, I will turn into a cloud, and 
sail away to America, far, far away.” 

As we stood in the hall making our 
adieux, M. Mistral took a slouched hat 
from the rack—such as he wears in his 
statue on the Place de Forum in Arles- 
saying that he would put us on our wa) 
to Avignon, and then, with stately kind- 
liness, accompanied us some yards up 
the road, pointing out to us the direction 
we were to take. Little knots of villagers 
saluted him respectfully as we passed 
along, a respect in which we wayfarers, 
thus honored by the master, had now 
our reflected share. When at last we 
had shaken hands and said good-by, we 
turned once again to look back. That 
noble, gracious figure still stood in the 
road watching us, and he waved his hand 
to us in final friendly farewell. 
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AIGHT’S darkness was 
fA"itouching moorland, 
<|copse, and pasture, 
<iequalizing all; Winter, 
as April hustled him off 
the land, raised a last 
2S chill, windy complaint. 
A tired man, leading a lame horse, 
tramped northward along the road to 
Havre, watching eagerly for the lights 
of Aume village. He was learning every 
moment more thoroughly the heaviness 
of the road, yet he had breath enough 
to chant gay little songs, and heart 
enough to tell his poor beast cheerily 
that all was well, or at least not so bad 
as it looked. 

He plodded on to the tune of a string 
of ballads, sweet and lusty, English, ev- 
ery note of them. He came from the 
South, where there had been heavy 
fighting in which his own Hal of Eng- 
land had much interest, and he had 
helped joyfully to put down a bunch 
of princelings whose ideas about the 
“mine and thine” between themselves 
and their liege lords were rather feverish. 

He had looked dull enough when 
surrender came, for he was a soldier, 
body and soul, as good as any and better 
than no few. Ten years he had served 
his king and loved his life, with only 
a littke wearying now and then in the 
slack times, when she whom he called 
“Madam, my mother,” rose in his mind 
a clear and coaxing picture. Then he 
would ask for holiday, and would hasten 
home to the beautiful old lady; he would 
walk Devon lanes with Geoffrey, his 
brother, and tell adventurous tales to 
his sister Joan; then back he would go 
to the feet of his mistress Bellona, and 
Devon would fade away to the sweetness 
of a dream. 

Nigh on a year he had been in France 
when news came which asked for a 
hasty journey home. First he learned 
sadly how his brother Geoffrey had whis- 


pered, “Lord, I come,” to One who 
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calls, expecting no other answer. Then 
he learned how pretty sister Joan was 
looked on rather hungrily by a certain 
Sir William Strang, at whose name sor- 
row gave place to anger. 

“Aye,” cried he. ‘Looks on her as a 
pretty enough flower on broad farm- 
lands should t’other brother get a sword- 
thrust. I must home and speak to this 
Sir William!” 

Now was he glad of the peace he had 
grumbled at. Speedily he gained per- 
mission of his prince, and that very 
night rode away, not troubling to stay 
and scheme for costly trinkets, French 
lands, or damsels with heavy dowries. 
He had his own views of wealth and 
love: of the one he desired as much 
plenty as brought no trouble with it, 
and of the other none at all. Both 
these portions being as he wished, he 
gave thanks and forgot them, keeping 
his mind on his sword and Sir William. 

Then, not half a day’s journey from 
Havre, his horse suddenly went so lame 
that there was naught to do but struggle 
on foot to Aume, letting all thoughts of 
leaving France sleep till next morning. 
So we find him. 

As the road dipped and curved, ex- 
tricating itself from a tangle of gorse 
and bracken to enter graciously into 
pretty woodland, he saw lights and gave 
vent to a cry of thanks for hopes real- 
ized; but quickly he followed on with 
an oath and a fierce frown, for the 
lights turned out to belong, not to 
out-lying hamlets, but to a great bare 
block of architecture, gaunt, gloomy, 
and alone. 

He stopped and gazed at the grim, 
high-walled edifice, and back came his 
smile and out rang his song again—this 
time a Venus song, with the devil’s own 
style in it. His voice rose to a roar, like 
indeed to make tingle every ear in the 
convent—for convent it was, and now 
the wayfarer knew he was close to Aume, 
and the merry mischief rose in him and 
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bade him shout to the pretty ones im- 
prisoned within that a jolly world still 
wagged without. 

How hazy were his visions of these 
maidens, how little he expected any 
reply to his cheerful messages, was 
proved by the startled oath that rattled 
from him when out of the dark of the 
convent wall echoed a sighing of the 
lilt of his tune. His eyes rounded, his 
mouth gaped, and he searched, with 
something like fear, for the flutter of 
somber garments, when from the black- 
ness a laugh came which was nothing if 
not a man’s laugh, and straightway his 
hand was on his sword-hilt. 

But following the laugh there ran out 
of the dark a person with outstretched 
arms, and a voice he knew cried: “ Rich- 
ard Fayne! Is’t not Dick himself?—no 
other voice than Dick’s, I'll wager. 
*Tis Frank Cartarette who knows thee.” 

“Cartarette!” cried the astonished 
soldier, gladly. “Of all souls, Frank— 
and I took thee for a nun!” 

Cartarette laughed. ‘What imp 
brought thee here, Dick—and thus?” 

*“A knave imp who lamed my horse, 
or | should be nearer England now. 
And thou, Frank? Some pretty, pious 
saint?” 

“*Tis so,” answered Cartarette. ‘An 
imp hath sent Richard, but a saint hath 
drawn Frank. But curse not thine imp, 
Dick; ’tis a dear imp, though rough, for 
of all in France thou’ rt the man for me 
to-night, I swear. 

“And my sword?” 

“May be, but not surely.” 

“Hm .. .” grumbled Dick. “I have 
little but my sword, and to-morrow—” 

“To-morrow matters not. If ’tis to 
England thou wouldst, I have a ship 
at Havre ready for the morning’s tide.” 

““What then’s the work on this April 
night?” 

“Nothing till midnight, so come now 
on to Aume. I'll tell thee as we go. 
I have other horses for thy work, and 
thine own shall be safe with a trusty 
man.” 

He passed his arm through Dick’s, 
and thus they set off. They were tall 
and finely built, these two, and neither 
was a man one would look at without 
respect, and perhaps, if one loved com- 
pany, a wish to strike acquaintance. 


“My Richard,” began Cartarette at | 
once, ‘I am confronted, not a yard from 
everlasting bliss, with a trouble thar, 
but for thee, might have been exceed- 
ingly damnable.” 

“Poor fool!” scoffed Dick. “I said 
a maid.” 

“The same as of old, thou art,’ 
laughed Frank. ‘‘ Never hit yet?” 

“Not I,” boasted Dick. 7 es will be, 
even by thy pretty nun.’ 

“No nun. 

** A school-maid ?” 

“Tf thou wilt by that name. But sh: 
is a woman, and can love; and—God by 
praised!—'tis me she loves, and trusts, 
too—Heaven bless her!—for she comes 
with me to-night to England.” 

“Ah! and so—”’ murmured Dick, 
softly. 

“Priest, and even smug duenna, hav: 
I at Havre, ready with the ship,” said 
Cartarette, rather fiercely. 

“Well, well,” Dick soothed him, “then 
where’s the trouble?” 

“°’Tis such a fool’s tangle,” ruefull) 
replied Cartarette. “List! I had al! 
arranged secure—a flitting perfect in 
preparation. But my heart bade me 
steal out from my inn fire a moment in 
the dusk to be near her—such is love, 
my ignoramus. I came, and, coming, 
what dol find? That two doors answer 
to her one description! Exact was that 
description; but two cursed wooden 
rogues stand there, one east, one west, 
each like to her picture as to one 
another. Indeed, a pretty scheme for a 
midnight flitting—think’st thou not so?”’ 

“Troth,” answered Dick, “*’tis vexing. 
You seek your mistress west: she stands 
shivering to the dawn. You hasten then 
to sunrise, as she flies—” 

“But not now, not now,” interrupted 
Cartarette, gaily. ‘Not with a friend 
found to whom I could trust even my 
sweet Alizaine.” 

“Oh, ’tis watch-dog, then, I am to be, 
and perchance squire o’ dames to fol- 
low,” said Dick, disdainfully. 

“Oh, Dick, say not—” 

“Tush! Stay thy pretty words to 
plead for kisses. I will surely shiver 
to an ague for thee, and might spit a 
stout old monk in the moonlight, who 
knows!” 

Cartarette laughed. ‘Thou art per- 
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chance,” he said, “to find as good a 
fortune as I to-night; and faith, thou 
shalt have as good a supper—the best 
that Aume can give us. And yonder 
lies our inn, so be cheerful.” 

‘‘Good that we sup soon,” answered 
Dick, heartily. ‘‘ And I will promise thee 
to be cheerful at least till trysting-time.” 


Hard upon midnight Richard Fayne 
was waiting, wrapped in a gloom he 
would have named patience had one 
questioned him, by the gate that so 
unfortunately resembled its brother. 
The night was dark, and there was little 
difference between open road and dusk 
of convent wall. 

“Plague!” groaned Richard. “If she 
come east, God give she knows well her 
road, for ’tis more than poor Dick can 
do to find the sea in such a blackness. 
Not yet midnight! It seemeth nearer 
cockcrow. Ah!” 

This last, haif relief, half surprise, 
was occasioned by the unexpected 
sounding of the soft-struck convent bell. 
At last! Its dozen long-drawn notes 
sounded so like a mystic bidding that he 
drew back, almost expecting the door 
to open immediately. 

Nothing, however, happened. Mo- 
ments passed and the watcher fell to 
thinking of his own journey, and smiled 
to fancy himself sailing with a love- 
romance. One might hope for a fair 
crossing, for the wind sighed less, he 
thought; the clouds were fading and 
melting, a star glanced out; rough night 
at the enchanted hour seemed to change 
to sweet morning. The bells would soon 
toll again, and then to the sea, to 
Devon— 

Hark! Surely now something creaked, 
something breathed. Stillness. After 
all, it was nothing. But that was 
another creak! Surely it was some- 
body! The door was opening slowly; a 
form stood—came sliding half out— 
then wholly out. 

“*Tis she,” breathed Richard to him- 
self, stirred to some excitement. To the 
approaching dim form he whispered, 
“Mademoiselle d’Ephéme!” 

A little startled cry was the answer, 
and the form turned back to its door. 

“Don’t fear. I am his friend—Car- 
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tarette’s friend. Have no 


fear.” 

““No-o-o,” breathed fear itself, and 
then the form stepped a little forward 
again. 

“Do not fear. I will explain quickly. 
Cartarette waits at the other door. 
There are two doors—he was not sure 
which you meant, and sent me here. 
Do you understand? Will you trust 
me—come with me?” 

“T understand. But your name, if it 
please you, monsieur?”’ 

“T am called Richard 
Englishman, at your 
moiselle.”’ 

A shadow in the shadow swept a 
courtesy. Dick bowed, grumbling in- 
wardly at the trouble of manners at such 
a time; he wanted to be away. 

“Come,” he said. “Do not fear.” 
He made a movement. She flew to the 
door; touched it too soon; sharply it 
swung, and it closed with a snap. 

“Oh!” Long-drawn and _ shivering 
was the cry she gave, but it was hardly 
a cry of terror. It was followed with a 
laugh. Then a voice, quivering with 
exultation, whispered triumphantly, “| 
cannot go back now!” 

“No,” answered Dick, “but fear not.” 

“You twice tell me not to fear,” she 
said, sharply. “I am not afraid at all.” 

Surprised at her warmth, he stammered 
a plea for pardon. He thought all 
maids feared the night and that her 
voice betrayed such feelings a moment 
since. At his babbling excuses she only 
laughed, and she came gliding forward. 

“Have you horses then, sir?” she 
asked. 

Answering with a nod, he showed her 
where they were, and in a second she 
was with them. He hurried to help 
her, and quickly swung her up. She 
breathed her thanks, but gave all her 
kindness to her horse, and for that he 
liked her none the worse. He had 
feared rather that she would commence 
to chatter of Cartarette. 

“He said we should go straight on,” 
he told her. “To the cross-roads is 
straight forward, and then he said you 
knew the way—but most likely he will 
be with us ere then. He said we must 
not wait to look about for him, for he 
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might go by the woods in case of an 
alarm. Shall we go, then?” 

“He said straight on,” she repeated, 
musingly. The convent bell tolled the 
half-hour; he sighed impatiently. She 
laughed. 

“Let us then go straight on! Who 
knows?” she said, and there was some- 
thing in her voice that made him curi- 
ously peer at her, and wonder if she 
loved adventure perhaps even as much 
as he did. Her face was toward the 
great pile, and she gave it a saucy nod. 

Good-by, prison,” she murmured, and 
then she turned to Dick. “* Think of it!” 
she whispered in a sudden wild ecstasy. 

‘ They sleep and toss in their stifling 
holes, or they nurse their misery for 
piety’s sake, and groan in the closed-in 
dark. And I—lI am out in the wonder- 
ful night! I breathe the clear, clean 
air! Will the moon show? ‘Twill be 
soon day! Oh, let us ride into the day!” 

Before he could well take in this 
heartfelt ode to freedom she was off; 
he looked once for a sign of Cartarette, 
and then he was after her, swinging 
through the dark with a thrill of pleasure, 
for there was always the hope of a play of 
his sword ere he was through with it. He 
heard her sigh happily, but till they 
slowed down at the hill he doubted it 
was just at the thought that she neared 
her lover; then she turned to him, and 
her eyes sought his in the dark, asking 
for sympathy with present joy. She 
was very sweet in her pleasure. 

“The road goes down again merrily 
seaward, comrade,” said he, “‘and then 
for another ride such as this?” 

“Surely,” she answered. “Ah, this 
is soul’s delight! Soul’s delight!” 

**Tis life,”’ said he. 

Life!’ She caught at the word as at 
a gem he had let fall. “Then a maid 
may venture a litth—much—for it?” 

“More than for love at least, and they 
venture much for that,” he answered 
bluntly, and then cursed his tongue. 
For his comfort she laughed—such an 
honest, brave laugh, too, that his heart 
went out toher. “Pity thou art a maid 
only,” mused he, and so deep he meant 
it that his lips gave out his thought, and 
a second time he cursed his tongue, 
fearing her wrath. But again he need 





not have trembled, though certainly he 
had set her talking; a torrent of words 
flowed wildly, and a rage in her was 
loosed wilfully, but the tempest was not 
against him; rather, he made out, she 
was of his way of thinking. 

“Pity!” she was saying. “Pity! 
"Tis more. A thousand times a cruel 
shame it is. And, yes, oh yes, ’tis 
surely pitiful.” 

“Now will come tears,” thought 
Richard, sadly, and he began, gently, 

“Mistress, do not weep—” 

“Weep! I? Pardieu, you know little 
of trouble or of me an you fancy such 
trifles call tears.” 

“But a maid—” he would have pro- 
tested. 

“Your maids!” she cried. “ ’Tis al- 
ways a maid will this—will that! Would 
I were a man to send fools who think 
so of maids to their God to learn better!’ 

He thought that all the stars had come 
down to make that flash in her eyes. 
“Lady,” he answered, hastily, “your 
tongue has slain the fool in me. He is 
dead, and what is left of me hath 
profited of your wisdom and knows well 
that a maid doth never weep. Who 
saith ’tis not so shall eat his words.” 

Merry her laugh rang, his a chorus. 
““A maid shrieks at a mouse and cries 
at a cut finger,” she allowed, “but I 
I am different.” 

“Nay,” he said. “I will judge all 
maids by your words—by your words 
and your smiles and your laughter.” 
Then he stopped suddenly, questioning 
when before he had thought to be so 
gallant; his conscience speedily gave him 
back a “‘ Never,” and mirrored him first 
for a fool, as she had marked him, and 
second for—God help him!—how much 
of a friend, with such thoughts as were 
becoming his stealing into his heart! 

For a time they rode silently, he 
watching her sideways, and as he 
watched he fell to wondering, recalling 
Frank’s words as he had dreamed aloud 
of her. Frank had pictured her love as 
deep because her fear was great, and 
so her deed, her flight, the greater proof 
of it. Well, Frank knew women and he 
himself was ignorant, but he would have 
sworn this girl beside him might play 
such a trick for the very sport of it. 
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They came to the cross-roads, the 
path still trailing upward, but nearing 
the crest of the hill. South lay Rich- 
ard’s road of yesterday, and west and 
north were roads for their choice, but 
which it was led home for him and to 
freedom for her he could not tell. 

“T know no more,” he said. ‘Now 

will you that we tarry for Cartarette, 
r will you be guide?” 

She turned her horse, and she sat 
gazing down the road they had come; 
he saw her face was a little wistful— 
now surely she looked for her lover and 
would begin to whimper and to dawdle 
for him—but no. 

‘By your leave we will not wait,” she 
aid, and then she whispered to herself, 
‘For such as this, one may surely risk 
much.” 

He took no heed of her whispering, 
and said, bluntly, “1 will follow you.” 

Without a word more she turned her 
horse westward again and set off. To 
Dick it seemed that the sea should more 
likely be north, but he did not know the 
coast, so, as was his wont, he said noth- 
ing and quietly followed his leader. 
His thoughts ran back from geography 
to his friend, with whom, however, they 
would not stay, but came sneaking to 
the girl at his side. She was a silent 
maid, it seemed; on his friend’s account 
he thanked Ged for that. She was also 
a comely maid; he glanced at her again 
and could not look away—she sat her 
horse so well, he told himself. She was 
proud, she was free—and now she was 
humming his Venus song! 

“ Anit please you, fair mistress, whence 
have you that Cupid’s ditty?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“Is’t Cupid’s?” she questioned. 

“Then was the rogue surely in our yew- 
trees not long since, for his song blew 
in at my window. Think you he was 
courting me?—for a friend, perchance— 
or for a friend’s friend?” 

He whistled a bar of it: she caught the 
air, and entreated for the words. 

“Nay,” said Dick, “weave me some 
new words, rather. Cupid’s are stale 
and worn for a spring dawn.” 

“A camp song?!” she questioned, eyes 
and lips saucy, and then she fell to 
asking this and that of everything that 
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befell a soldier, and the manner of her 
asking drew out his words as light 
draws out the night-moth; there was he, 
telling her of camp and battle, of siege 
and sortie, of the long nights and the 
gray mornings, and no little of my lord 
Death as a companion. 

Then suddenly he came, in one of his 
adventures, on his friend Cartarette, 
and the story stuck on his lips, and like 
a blow he felt it that Cartarette had 
entered into his thoughts as a stranger 
might enter into his house—unexpected, 
and truly unwelcome. His friend, and 
his friend’s trust, where had they been 
hiding? Why, anywhere but in the 
thoughts of Richard Fayne. 

**And why do you not on with your 
tale?” asked the lady. 

He answered her with another ques- 
tion. “Can you hark to my tales?” 
demanded he. “Would you not be 
thinking of Frank? Why is he not 
here? Long while we have gone slowly 
and he comes not.” 

She reddened as he looked at her. 
“TI—I would have your tales that I 
might not weary you with my sighing,” 
she answered him. 

It was his turn to flush. His heart 
smote him that he had doubted her, 
but, plague take it, he was hurt that she 
had cared so little for his adventures. 
A second time he saw himself in her eyes 
and he did not like it: well, he would 
keep quit of maids, especially of Frank’s 
maid; that would be true wisdom and 
also becoming in a friend. 

Still, in another moment there he was 
asking awkwardly for pardon, and she 
crimsoning deeper and pleading he had 
never offended, till almost the tears she 
scorned so came glittering and he was 
nigh in a mortal fright again; then 
suddenly she was crying she was hungry 
and thirsty. 

Now he had a wallet stocked well, but 
he had thought to have eyed the sea 
before he broke fast, and so he said to 
her; but he hastily added as her glance 
met his, that what she wished he would 
do, for, “We get little supper at the 
convent,” whispered she. 

Dawn was coming now more boldly, 
and Dick noted a stream near by. 
He swung off his horse, and, showing 
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her the pretty brook, asked if she would 
break her fast by the side of it. Her 
answer came swiftly, and he put out 
his arms to help her from her horse. 
She leaned to him and gave herself; for 
a moment he held her, and then she was 
down, running to the brook and hum- 
ming his song. He stood still in the 
remembrance of her touch, and _ his 
song, as he moved slowly about the 
horses, was spoken but in his heart: 
‘God send speedily my friend—speedily 
my friend,” was the burden in tune. 

To breakfast in the open, on an April 
morn, of a goodly pasty and bread, 
fruit and wine, is something in itself, 
and Dick loved it for the clean pleasure 
of it. That he sat with a maid beside 
him was an affair the gods, or the devil, 
but certainly not himself, had brought 
about. What was to be the end of it? 
It was a little thing, he might protest— 
but was it such a little thing? There 
were her laughter, her dainty beauty, 
her eyes as she listened, and there was 
she herself with her enchanting, radiant 
youth. Should he call it a little thing? 

The full delight of spring was on them. 
They turned from jesting to grave 
mood, then almost to silence. It was 
to save his soul that Dick broke the 
quiet harmony and began with the big 
themes, plodding on through honor and 
duty, friendship and loyalty—all the 
splendid virtues, till his words grew 
scant and halting and trailed away to 
another silence, for she was saying but 
little. Then he began to mutter of 
Cartarette, and he went away to the 
road to search along it with his eyes, 
his heart still murmuring, ““God send 
speedily my friend.” 

The friend did not come: no Car- 
tarette came riding in hot haste; the 
sigh of the trees, the scent of the flowers, 
the new green freshness in the dell, 
seemed to wrap the two kindly from the 
world, and the sun’s thin rays touched 
sparkling chains about them. The girl 
sat still, with clenched hands and eyes 
misty, but that he would not see; only 
when she rose and began to pluck the 
few early flowers about her did he look 
round. Then he remembered how in 
Devon the flowers grew just so, and he 
began to tell her of Devon. 


His tongue, thankful for a theme 
again, was loosed and went nimbly. 
She sank down and began to wreathe 
tiny garland, and till he came to the 
story of Sir William and of his presen: 
journey she seemed content. Then, as 
his tale unwound, he saw her eyes round 
with dismay. With a cry she was up 
—_ and away went the pretty) 

owers. 

“Oh,” she cried, “get up quickly and 
go! Your place is in this Devon; ’tis 
there they need you. Need you! And 
I keep you loitering. Go to the sea, and 
make sure of your tide. Oh, oh,” she 
breathed to herself, “‘I would not hav: 
risked that!” 

“Risk? Go?” he questioned, 
astounded. ‘“‘Go, and leave thee alone? 
What of Cartarette?” 

“He is nothing, and I am nothing 
I pray you go,” she urged. “If I have 
wasted a day, think kindly, if you can, 
how short the hours—and go quickly.” 

“I do not understand,” he said. 
“Leave—my trust?” 

She shook her head miserably. “No,” 
she said, “‘ you will not leave your trust. 
I—I am not she whom you think.” 

He looked at her stupidly. “ Par- 
dieu! are you not then Mademoiselle 
d’Ephéme?” 

“No,” she said. “I—I am only a 
masquerade. I was a friend to her 
because she was somewhat weak and 
timid. I helped her. She hesitated— 
I would not let her hesitate. And at 
last when it was too late to tell him, 
we remembered this other door. It is 
so little used that we forgot it was there. 
They shun it, for they say that it is 
haunted; for that I did not care, but 
she was frightened, and that is why | 
came to it. Well, it was you, not Car- 
tarette, who waited, and Alizaine was 
safely off with him. There was no need 
to send you after them, and I—I had 
been in prison so long. You had 
horses. But you will not understand, 
for you talk of honor, and it was all a 
lie; 1 only meant it for a moment’s 
pleasure, but I lost myself, and how 
could I know you were hastening on an 
errand home? There—'tis done! Think 
what you will of me, Richard Fayne! 
Nothing can alter it.” 
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he moved toward the horses and 
hard stood immovable, hardly yet 
lerstanding. Then came a flash in 
eyes as she received no reply. “I 
not want your forgiveness,” she said 
his silence. “I have yet to tell you 
it "tis worse than you think, for I do 

t know where we are. I took no 
necial road, for I cared not where I 
went. I do not know if we are for the 
sea or not. And now | can no more 
ask forgiveness, can 1?”’ Then she said 
softly to herself: ‘“‘Why should I ask 
forgiveness? | have had something 
beautiful in my life now, and no one 
person has so very much of beauty.” 

Still he stood silent, the dupe of a 
wilful maid. He did not even look at 
her, and anger grew in her; passionately 
she cried out: “Oh, you are hard—hard 

hard! Surely you could pardon me a 
little; surely this Sir William can wait 
one day? ‘Tis only one day!” 

Now he looked at her, and it was her 
turn to wonder and to stand stock-still, 
for he held her with his look, held her 
fast, and said, slowly: “ No, it is not that. 
Could you not see it is not that. I am 
thinking, not of Sir William, but of how 
much I love you and of how I can tell 
you. I have never loved before— 
never thought of loving. I do not 
know how to speak of it.” 

Now she was crimson, she was white, 
she was for a moment as though she 
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would run to him; her eyes shone, her 
hands fluttered forward. But, with an 
effort, she stiffened herself and stood 
still. 

“You know not even my name,” she 
said. 

“| know that you are my one maid, 
my princess, my love,” he answered. 
“An you had no name, ’twere the same 
tome. Mine is for you, if you will take 
it with my love, my sword, and me.” 

“My name is Claire de Montaveuil,” 


said she. 


“TI knew one Bertram de Montaveuil. 
He was indeed dear to me.” 

“My brother! Oh, you loved him?” 

“As did every man, and much more, 
I think.” 

** Ah, when he died, then was I alone! 
I was sent to this grim convent, and it 
was bitter desolation. Now that I 
have tasted life, God knows what it will 
be!’ She buried her face in her flowers. 
He came toward her. 

“In Devon there are many flowers 
such as these,” he said. ‘“‘Come with 
me and we will pluck them, and make 
new rhymes for the Cupid song.” 

“In Devon,” she murmured, and 
turned to look at their pretty dell, as 
if to see in it the dream his words painted 
for her. Then she cried, sharply, “ Look! 
look! what is that? It is the sea, af- 
ter all! The sea, the sea, the way to 
Devon!” 
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‘“Christina,’? by Cecilia Beaux 


OTHERHOOD is a motif that runs through 
M all art from Renaissance times down, and ever 

with appealing force; it is the underlying idea 
of a great number of the pictures which the world has 
taken to its heart. It is not because the earlier painters, 
to meet the demands of the Church, gave a religious 
significance to their groups of Mother and Child that 
these pictures were held in high esteem, but rather 
because the painters were able to translate into human 
terms an elemental human emotion. 

In the picture here reproduced (owned by Mrs. 
Alexander Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass.), Miss Ce- 
cilia Beaux has expressed this motif with rare skill and 
originality. But there is nothing bizarre in her inven- 
tion; on the contrary, there is delicacy and restraint, 
combined with an instinctive optimism and tenderness. 
She shows us the poetry of life, and reveals it by simple 
means. Her composition carries an air of breeding and 
spontaneity. Her figures are not on pose, but have 
come out of the presence-chamber into the sweet sim- 
plicity of the home, where they are at ease. There is 
no precocity, no oddity for the sake of oddity, but a 
sensitive perception of character, a spiritual charm, 
which underlies the painter’s perception of physical 
charm. Through long and serious schooling the artist 
is able to give forth the song that is in her, to hymn the 
wonder of life, with its hint of sorrow and tears. She 
is distinctive among women painters in that she catches 
a mood with quick certainty and awakens a sure re- 
sponse. She looks on the mystery of life with tender 
eyes, and the image she evokes is haloed with an atmos- 
phere of sentiment, and slips into the soul, making us 
wiser for its presence, for thus we become conscious of 
other souls and of the hidden beauty of things. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 





























“CHRISTINA,” BY CECILIA BEAUX 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


Owned by Mrs, Alexander Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Tangier Island 
BY J. W. 


CYL DOOR AR out in Chesapeake 
Z s)| Bay lies Tangier Island, 
‘d\| the home of the quaint- 
—\| est and most isolated 
E>, community in the 
Be RR) Te ae United States. For 
eo S| more than two centu- 
ries the Tangiermen have sailed their 
heavily laden craft across the bay to the 
coast villages on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, during the fishing season, 
taciturnly marketed their catch of oys- 
ters, crabs, and fish, to sail unsmilingly 
out again to their mysterious island hid- 
den somewhere beyond the western sky- 
line. 

All along the mainland shores the 
oystermen and villagers told us—often 
with portentous nods and lowered voices 

that “them Tangiermen is mighty 
cur’us folk,” or “‘there’s queer goin’s-on 
over yonder on Tangier.” But not a 
man of them will say he has ever visited 
the island. Hints of inhospitality, and 
worse, were frequent, the facts being as 
elusive as the intimation was definite, 
and our desire being keenly spurred by 
the mystery of it all, I presented the 
letter we bore to a prominent oysterman 
of Crisfield, who sent us over in one of 
his oyster-boats. Even he, after dealing 
with the Tangiermen for twenty years, 
could tell us little. 

“There’s a Captain Peter Crockett 
who keeps a store out there. Look him 
up and tell him I sent you. I reckon you 
gentlemen will get along all right, but 
be careful. They’re sure a strange lot.” 

The big oyster-boat was skippered by 
Captain Harry, who has sailed the Ches- 
apeake for a score of years. To our 
questions he responded expansively con- 
cerning all things on, beneath, or above 
the waters, save only that strange com- 
munity somewhere out ahead of us. Of 
that he seemed to know no more than 
any of the others. 

““Thar’s yore island,” said he, at the 
end of an hour, looking up from the 
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magnificent shad he was cleaning for our 
noonday dinner. Dead ahead along, a 
thin line of land lay rim-like along the 
gray horizon. Captain Harry threw the 
finished shad to the fisherman who ofh- 
ciated as cook, and climbed into the tiny 
wheel-house. “‘Reckon I'd better take 

he said. ‘“‘We’re in pretty shoal 
water from now on.” 

A moment later our keel bumped ove: 
the crown of a sand-bar and we jumped 
up in alarm. “That’s nothin’,” laughed 
the skipper. “I take soundin’s that 
away. It’s easier than heavin’ a lead.” 

For two miles he dodged over and 
around the bars, often scraping the 
weeded bottom, even though we drew 
but three feet aft. Steadily the island 
grew clearer to view; the white spire 
of a church stood out definitely against 
the lowering sky, rising above tree 
masses that half hid a cluster of white 
cottages. From either end of the village 
ran far reaches of low marshland, broken 
in two or three places by small clumps of 
trees that sheltered a house or two, and 
at the end were long spits of glistening 
white sand. 

With Tangier still a long mile away, 
Captain Harry ran his boat firmly 
aground and stopped the engine. “ Best 
we can do,” he explained, “and nearer 
than I expected. She’ll be off in an hour 
with the tide, and it saves droppin 
anchor.” He launched a wobbly, ad 
bottomed dingy, and himself undertook 
our transportation across the last pro- 
tecting mile of shoals. There was a nar- 
row, twisting channel somewhere there- 
abouts and twice we crossed it, but only 
a Tangierman could have followed its 
tortuous way. 

Captain Harry landed us on a sort of 
point at one end of the obviously pictur- 
esque water-front in a pouring rain, and 
we ran to shelter. But we did not run 
far. The charm of the place was too 
instant, too arresting. From the point 


we rounded a group of weather-beaten 
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h-houses that spoke vividly of Volen- 
m. and caught our first near view of 
ngier. 

“Marken!” exclaimed Ellis, who 
nows his Holland. 

lo one side was the shore-line with its 

shing-craft of strange sorts; to the other 

row of small, fresh-painted cottages, 
nclosed in whitewashed picket fences. 
Between the houses one caught glimpses 
f green meadows that were miracu- 
lously dotted with the sharply canted 
masts of fishing-boats. A later inspec- 
tion of the meadow revealed the network 
of small canals, “the horse and buggy 
of the island,” as one of the Tangiermen 
aptly put it. But we were looking ahead 
along a broad footpath that fronted the 
picket fences and lost itself beyond the 
church in a group of cottages under high 
cottonwoods. It was all so fresh, so still 
and wholly inviting, even through the 
haze of rain, that again we thought of 
Holland. 

We had not gone fifty feet before the 
empty footpath (which turned out to be 
the main and only street of the village) 
began to come to life. From the door- 
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ways of all the cottages came wide-eyed, 
silent children to gaze wonderingly at the 
sight of strangers and to follow us re- 
spectfully on our way. Behind them in 
the doorways were the fisher-folk and 
their women, equally amazed, curious, 
and silent. 

Determined to win at least their toler- 
ance, if we could, we spoke a greeting to 
all we met and were answered always 
gravely, unsmilingly, but without shy- 
ness or unfriendliness. Quickly it be- 
came plain that they liked it, and later, 
when they found us inclined to conver- 
sation, they came out to the gates on 
the chance of a word from us. The pro- 
cession of children, most of the boys 
wearing blue overalls, and several the 
cast-off rubber boots of their much more 
elders, grew as we proceeded, but its 
respectful silence was unbroken. 

The pathway made a sharp turn 
around the church and we were in the 
main part of the village. The street, 
lined on both sides with whitewashed 
picket fences, was a well-trodden dirt 
walk about six feet wide that stretched 
away for half a mile to the other end of 
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the village. Overhead the green boughs 
of the trees arched across the walk, and 
upon each side were close-set rows of 
speckless cottages fronted by prim lawns, 
flower-beds, and occasional fruit-trees. 
A few of the yards had no lawns, but 
were level-floored with hard - packed 
earth and were swept clean. The sweep- 
ing is literal, for we saw it done next 
day. Still other yards were solidly paved 
with oyster-shells, their insides up, and 
they glistened dazzlingly in the sun that 
followed the shower. 

While we were gaining our first im- 
pression of the Tangier fishermen and 
their homes, on our way to Captain 
Peter’s store under guidance of the chil- 
dren, Ellis pointed over a fence. Di- 
rectly in front of a cottage were three 
marble tombstones at the head of graves, 
covered with cleanly whitewashed ce- 
ment. I looked ahead and saw that this 
was no exception. In almost every home 
the living and the dead shared the little 
family property. Here was a newly 
built cottage, over which a broad cotton- 


THE NARROW TREE-LINED 





VILLAGE STREET 


wood threw its protecting shade. At its 
foot was a single tiny grave, pathetically 
fresh and new—a sad beginning for the 
young family. A few steps beyond was 
a much older house, its yard almost en- 
tirely given over by the living to their 
dead. More than a score of graves were 
here, some of them weather-beaten by 
the storms of nearly two centuries. 

The rain ceased before we reached 
Captain Peter’s store, and the brilliant 
afternoon sun burst through the low, 
scurrying clouds overhead. Its rays 
sparkled from a myriad raindrops still 
clinging to the massed, dripping leaves of 
the great trees lining the tiny street, their 
interlacing branches forming a wonderful 
pleached aisle into which the sunlight 
filtered in vivid splashes. Beneath our 
feet, the gleaming white of thousands of 
bits of shell caught a glow of gold from 
the sunshine, the rain pools dotted along 
the path, mirroring every image on their 
clear, trembling surfaces. 

“There’s Captain Peter’s,” said a 
pink-cheeked little girl in gingham and 
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aids, and dropped back into the crowd 
f wondering youngsters behind us. She 
ad pointed to a one-story frame house 
hose broad, low piazza reached to the 
treet line. 

Only a few men were inside—for the 
shing-boats had not yet come in from 
he day’s work and _ these silently, 
rather questioningly, returned our greet- 
ings. Captain Peter, owner of the store 
and a nabob of the island, referred us 
briefly to Captain Ed Crockett, who, he 
said, sometimes took in strangers. Then 
there had been other visitors. We were 
not the first discoverers of Tangier, after 
all. We made diligent inquiry on this 
point a little later. Oh yes, there was a 
drummer or two every few months, and 
once in a while a ministerial visitor to 
the Methodist parsonage. Artist? No, 
there had never been an artist, only 
a lady. We thought with wonder 
of the sensation a _ well-dressed city 
woman would make. As we left the 
store, a rather ill-kempt man, whose face 
and physique were in marked contrast to 
the clean-cut, powerful Tangiermen we 
had seen, told us he was the doctor; that 
he boarded at Captain Ed’s, and would 
show us the way. No, he was not a 
native of the island. It had never, he 
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believed, produced a professional man. 
In any case, it didn’t need many—yjust a 
doctor and a minister. There had never 
been any lawyers or bankers. 

Cap’n Ed Crockett’s place was a neat 
two-story house with an ornate but com- 
fortable veranda. The front hall was 
bare, except for a small deal table bear- 
ing a wash-bowl and pitcher, and the 
stairs were uncarpeted. We knocked. A 
door opened and a tall, spare, gray- 
haired and mustached man, in a reefer 
and iubber hip-boots, appeared and 
looked us over. Apparentiy we did net 
look like “drummers,” and he seemed in 
some doubt. As persuasively as | could 
| explained our desire to remain on the 
island for a day or two, offered literal 
evidence that I, at least, was soaked to 
the skin, and craved his hospitality. 
Would he put us up? After a long, silent 
inspection he “‘reckoned he might,” and 
without another word led us above to a 
bare but cheerful and very clean room, 
containing chiefly two old - fashioned 
wooden bedsteads and a stack of crazy- 
quilts. 

\n hour later, in clothes dried at the 
kitchen fire, we had settled ourselves 
in the sitting-room with its sheet-iron 
stove, knotty sofa, ancient bureau, and 
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got the idee of raisin’ stock on it. 
So he runs over and tells the In- 
dians that the colonists are goin’ 
to come out and massacree them 
and they'd better get outen the 
way. ‘That scared the Indians, 
all right, and they sailed over to 
the western shore of Virginny. 

But before they we nt, Post said, 
as the island wasn’t goin’ to be 
any more use to ’em, he’d buy 
it off them. The chief agreed, so 
Post gave him two old overcoats, 
and the island was his. Then he 
brung over five families and a 
passel o’ horses and cows.” The 
Captain stopped to relight a cigar 
from our stock. 

“Were the Crocketts in the 
first lot?’ asked Ellis. 

“They war, sir. They an’ the 
Dises an’ the Pruitts. Then the 
livestock began to die off fast, 
and the other two families went 
back to the mainland. But we 
stayed on, and in a few years thar 








Our HOSTESS 


“Storm off the Coast of Maine” chro- 
mos of half a century ago. Then Cap- 
tain Ed appeared, and we won him. 
Within the hour he was giving us a 
much-desired version of the story of 
Tangie r. 

‘No, sir,” he said —and his speech 
was neither of the North nor the South, 
but had something in it of both, be sides 
ch: iracte ristics strange to either—‘‘thar 
ain’t never been no hist’ry story of Tan- 
gier ever writ as | knows of, ’cept one 
my father, Thomas Crockett, wnt nigh 
fifty year ago. He called it “Facts and 
Fun,” and he sent out and had it made 
into a book by a printer. There was a 
hull box of ’em clutterin’ roun’ here for 
years, but the wimmin-folks said the 
Fac’s might be all right, but the Fun 
wa'n’t, and one day they tore ’em all up. 
I ain’t seen one for years. 

“You gentlemen ain’t never heard 
how Tangier got settled? It were by a 
man from the Eastern Shore settlements, 
back in 1707—more’n two hundred years 
ago. The island were the home of a 
tribe of Indians, and this here man, Post, 


was a right smart settlement, 
mebbe thirty or forty people.” 

“Have others been coming 
over since?” I asked, for we 
seemed face to face with a striking 
case of inbreeding. 

“Wall, a few now and then,” said the 
Captain. “Once in a while one of our 
boys goes over to the Eastern Shore for 
a wife, but most generally we Tangier 
folk kinda like to flock to ourselves. 

“Thar’s nigh five hundred Crocketts 
on Tangier to-day,” added the Captain, 
in effective illumination, a note of pride 
in his voice. 

**And—and the other old families?” 
I ventured. “‘Have they done as well?” 

“Thar ain’t as many as there be 
Crocketts,” he said, reflectively, “but 
let’s see. Thar’s fourteen hundred all 
told on the island, countin’ in the chil- 
dren, an’ a third of them’s Crocketts. 
The other four families would be nigh 
six hundred altogether, and that ’d leave 
about three hundred for the rest. Yes, 
sir, | reckon that’s about night.” 

My thoughts went back to the suc- 
cession of graves we had passed, and now 
I wondered if we would not find a 
densely populated asylum for defectives 
tucked away somewhere on Tangier. 
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ou’ve a remarkably healthy-look- 
ot of children here, Captain,” said 
, who was evidently thinking in the 
channel. “I don’t suppose you 
much sickness on the island, or— 
nsanity, or anything of that sort?” 
(har never was a doctor here till 
*’ was the reply. ‘‘ Most of us lives 
we're "bout ready to blow away. 
Co’se thar’s some ailin’ off an’ on, but 
ostly it’s old age or child-bearin’.””, He 
huckled. ‘“*Thar’s always been consid- 
erable of the latter hereabouts. At that, 
t's a poor place for a doctor—with only 
fourteen hundred of us.” 
lhe entrance of Mrs. Crockett, whose 
sturdy health was declared by every line 
of her ample figure, with a reminder to 
the Captain of “them eysters’’ (the 
women of Tangier have oddities of ac- 
cent that the men do not), turned us 
to exploration. Cameras in hand, we 
sallied forth, and, as before, were the 
spectacular center of curious interest. 
[he children had been on the watch for 
us and they soon collected in droves to 
discover what we were going to do. 
Ellis’s camera, with its hood and reflect- 
ing mirrors, was a source of intense, 
though silent delight. At his suggestion 
they formed in a long file, and one by 
one looked into the camera, seeing for 
the first time in their lives the familiar 
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objects about them pictured in minia- 
ture on the ground glass. At first we 
were a bit A me about taking the vil- 
lagers, but no one dodged us, and when 
we began asking them to pose they 
obeyed eagerly but unsmilingly, and 
without a word or question. In their 
own way they enjoyed it, yet the only 
one of them all who asked the ubiquitous 
‘Mister, take my picture?” was the one 
negro on the island, evidently a privi- 
leged person. 

The one street ended in a narrow dike 
that ran out beyond the cottages and 
lost itself in an inlet. From here the 
village lay flat before us, marvelously 
trim and bright in the evening sunlight. 
To either side of the dike the little canals 
cut the meadow into strips and were 
dotted with fishing-craft, generally hull- 
down in the rank marsh grass. To the 
west rose another low ridge with a thin- 
ner row of homes, and between ran the 
narrow dikes with old split bridges over 
the canals, and at one place a crude 
but efhcient miniature drawbridge that 
worked by hand. It needed only wind- 
mills to be entirely an American Hol- 
land. The women wore sun-bonnets in- 
stead of caps, when they wore any head 
covering. [here is no modern. millinery 
on Tangier that we could discover. 

We found ourselves at the upper end 
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of the village, near the place we had 
landed, and facing a two-story house 
with rather a larger lawn than the 
others, and no graves. This aroused our 
curiosity, and we turned to our faithful 
bodyguard. 

“The minister’s house,” was the an- 
swer. “That's him in the garden.’ 

The minister was busy spading up 
a flower-bed with the active assistance 
of a flock of chickens, but he came 
to the fence at once to greet us. The 
charge was new to him, he having been 
here only a few months. He had come 
from Minnesota for the customary four- 
years’ term enjoined by the Methodist 
Conference, in whose charge the religious 
life of the island lies. Certainly he found 
it pleasant. The church was amazingly 
strong; its congregation extraordinarily 
devoted. It was indeed a fertile field, 
and his chickens were doing remarkably 
well. On the whole, a very pleasant 
existence—a little out of the world (they 
had been frozen in for seven weeks last 
winter), but what of that? Visitors were 
few at all times and his people were quite 
content among themselves. We liked 
the minister. 

The church is the only social center 
on the island, if one excepts Captain Pe- 
ter’s store, where the Tangiermen gather 
without their women-folk. Its members 
and adherents embrace virtually every 
adult in the settlement, and the Sunday- 
school is attended by all of the six hun- 
dred children and many of their elders. 
As fishing is the sole industry of the 
island, so is religion, of the sternest and 
most uncompromising sort, the only in- 
tellectual stimulus or recreation. No 
alcoholic drinks, playing-cards, dancing, 
or frivolous amusements are tolerated or 
apparently desired by the fisher-folk of 
Tangier. Life is too serious a matter for 
such things. 

Naturally, the minister is a benevo- 
lent despot whose word is law. Apropos, 

1 characteristic story was told us and 
beta r confirmed: 

The Tangiermen seem never to have 
taken any interest in either state or 
national politics until after the Civil 
War. There has never been more than 
one or two negroes there—the one we 
saw Was preparing to leave for a (to him) 
less lonely abode, and as the island has 





never had any local government of ar 
sort, and had been all but forgotten | 
Virginia, politics meant nothing to then 
When at last the Tangiermen did tak 
to the ballot, they voted solidly Repul 
lican in an overwhelmingly Democrati 
state. The reason, we discovered, wa 
that their ministers had been almost a! 
Northern men of Republican persuasion 

There came a time in later years when 
a close state election made the Demo- 
cratic State Committee turn with con- 
cern to consideration of the three hun- 
dred odd votes to be contributed against 
them on the island. So, selecting with 
what must have been rare skill two fluent 
speakers, they despatched them at the 
last minute to Tangier. The two arrived 
on the eve of the election, and their ora- 
tory—doubtless the first of its kind ever 
heard there—so impressed the simple 
Tangiermen that they went to the polls 
a unanimous Democracy. Secure in 
the belief of their victory, the two poli- 
ticians sailed away before sundown, 
intent upon gaining the mainland that 
night. 

The minister, visiting a neighboring 
island, returned later in the day and 
learned what had transpired. In high 
wrath, his good Republican soul utterly 
shocked at the backsliding of his flock, 
he seized the first available banner (his 
wife’s red-flannel petticoat) and, climbing 
the steeple of the church, nailed it to the 
spire. Then grasping the bell-rope, he 
sent peal after peal of quick alarms ring- 
ing across the still marshlands, bringing 
the entire population to him on a run. 
From the church steps he poured denun- 
ciation upon the recreants, then led the 
way to the polling-place. The ballot- 
box was opened, the debasing Demo- 
cratic votes strewn to the four winds, 
and replaced with perfectly good Repub- 
lican ones. These went to the mainland 
for the official count, and they were 
counted, too. 

As one of the Tangiermen, who would 
really like to be a Democrat, told me 
rather mournfully, “ Tangier has gone 
Republican ever since. 

The sole representatives of state and 
county authority on the island are a jus- 
tice of the peace and a deputy-sheriff. 
For the latter there is absolutely no 
official employment, and for the former 
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more than an occasional transfer of 

erty to attest. Entirely without 
ocal government for more than two 
ries, Tangier is and has always 
, singularly free from crime or mis- 
eanor. ‘Twice in its history, it is 
but let Captain Ed tell it as he 

| it to us around the sheet-iron stove 
We turned the subject to 


“Thar ain’t been more’n twice when 
» was needed that I know of,” said the 
Captain, “‘an’ then we made enough to 


hf 


Me . I hear you have a town consta- 

é pe rsiste d. 

“Wall, I reckon we keep him to look 
after what strangers come ashore,” was 
the reply. When that had been allowed 
to soak in a little, he told us the real 
story of the constable. 

“A few years ago,” things 
come to an awful pass he re. There got 
to be a regular spell o’ swearin’, an’ it 
wa'n’t cole on the boats, but right on the 
street within hearin’ of the childer. So 
thirty of us met right here in this room 
an’ formed a Law an’ Order L eague, an’ 
we pledged our sacred lives an’ property 
to put a stop to this wickedness. I told 


he said, 


ee 
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them that a man could be fined five 
dollars for swearin’ in any state in the 
Union, an’ it ought to be the same here. 
So that’s what we decided to do, an’ we 
told Bud Connerton, the deputy-sheriff, 
to give every man who swore a fair 
warning, and the next time to fine him 
five dollars.” 

“Did he make any arrests?” 
aged Ellis. 

‘Forty-three the fust week,” said the 
Captain, ‘an’ none since. The boys 
soon decided that swearin’ was too ex- 
pensive to be careless about.” 

‘*How about strangers?” | asked. 

Captain Ed eyed me _ suspiciously. 
‘We warn them twice,”’ he said. “We've 
only had to fine one. Bud, he’s great 
on doin’ his duty.” 

As every effect must have its cause, 
we sought the underlying inspiration for 
the amazing simplicity, rigorous moral- 
ity, and intense religious devotion so 
variously apparent among the people of 
Tangier. The almost absolute isolation 
of two centuries and the stern influence 
of the old-time Methodism had_ obvi- 
ously been contributing influences, but 
without something more intimately wr 
sonal it seemed that either or both « 
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those might easily have resulted in what 
we really expected to find, a community 
morally and mentally weakened by in- 
breeding, and made sullen and inhos- 
pitable by their self-chosen immolation. 

The convincing and conclusive answer 
was “Joshua Thomas.” Without know- 
ing of him one does not know Tangier. 
He is called “The Prophet of the Isles,” 
and his deeds are a sacred tradition in 
every island home. 

Born on the Eastern Shore in 1776, 
young Joshua was about five years old 
when his family moved to Tangier. His 
father died soon afterward and _ his 
mother became the wife of a dissolute 
member of the Pruitt clan. The step- 
father’s dissipation brought such depths 
of sorrow and wretchedness to the family 
during Joshua’s boyhood that there grew 
in the lad a stern hatred of all forms of 
self-indulgence. In those days the island 
was the place of the annual Methodist 
camp-meeting, and the young fisherman, 
now intensely devout, felt a call and be- 
came an “exhorter” of extraordinary 
power. He could read only the simplest 
words in the Bible, but he pored over it 
nightly and developed a gift of simple, 
moving speech that lifted him to amaz- 
ing influence. That he possessed also to 
a great degree the gift of prophecy is 
undoubted. Scores of instances were 
told us, every Tangierman to whom we 
mentioned Father Thomas reverently 
adding his favorite story. Absolutely 
without fear, he dominated the life and 
thought of the island for half a century 
and left his imprint indelibly upon his 
people. His fearlessness is vividly illus- 
trated in one incident that they often 
tell. It is Captain Ed’s favorite. 

In 1812, when the British fleet was on 
its way up the Chesapeake Bay to storm 
Baltimore, it dropped anchor off Tan- 
gier, and several thousand of the troops 
were sent ashore for field-drill. Landing 
at one end of the island, they marched 
upon the village in a body. In the line 
of their march were the laboriously cul- 
tivated cornfields of the islanders, which, 
besides fish, were their chief food-supply. 
The terrified natives gathered in the 
street bewailing the oncoming destruc- 
tion, but Father Thomas alone went out 
to meet it. When he faced the army he 
simply raised his hand—and the army 


was halted. He warned them that the 
must not trample the corn of his peopl 
for it was all that lay between them an 
want. It was not a plea, but a com 
mand, and behind it lay a strangely per 
fect faith. The word was passed back 
from company to company, and when 
those twelve thousand men passed and 
repassed through the fields, not a hill 
was found destroyed. 

When the British admiral heard of 
this, he sent word to Father Thomas, 
asking him to preach to his men, and the 
following day saw the twelve thousand 
British soldiers drawn up on the beach, 
and, facing them, the rude, barefooted 
preacher standing between officers with 
drawn swords. Fearless as ever, he 
preached peace and sought to turn the 
invaders from their attack upon Balti- 
more. They were in the wrong, he said, 
and God would bring destruction upon 
them. Thereupon he launched into a 
vivid and detailed prophecy of the Brit- 
ish defeat, frankly claiming divine inspi- 
ration, and begged them to turn from a 
purpose that would make widows and 
orphans of thousands of their wives and 
children, before it was too late. 

He was allowed to make this extraor- 
dinary address to the end, and a sense 
of impending disaster went with many 
of the men to their ships. A few weeks 
later the shattered remnant of the de- 
feated British army sailed past the 
island on its way to the sea, but it 
stopped long enough to allow a visit 
to the prophet. 

“We kept thinking of your words 
through it all,’ was the message, “‘and 
somehow we knew that it would be as 
you said.” 

There were many stories told of mirac- 
ulous healings by the prayers of Joshua, 
and one, an odd parallel to the New 
Testament story, of his having cleansed 
the camp-meeting ground of money-get- 
ting peddlers and tricksters by exhorta- 
tion. The parallel, however, seemed to 
have escaped the islanders. 

The ministers sent by the Methodist 
Conference come, reign for their brief 
term, and go, but their names and deeds 
rest lightly in the memories of Tangier 
compared with those of the prophet, 
though he died sixty years ago. His 
body lies on a small neighboring island, 
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where he rounded out his long mission. 
His tombstone bears the following epi- 
taph, written by himself: 

Come, all my friends, as you pass by, 

Behold the place where I do lie. 

As you are now, so once was lL. 

Remember, you are born to die. 

After supper, a smoke, and a further 
illuminating chat with our gruffly genial 
host, Ellis and I strolled out for a glimpse 
of the island by moonlight. We longed 
for a hillock, an elevation of any sort 
from which we might look down upon 
the quiet white village, wrapped about 
by dark waters and bathed in the clear 
moonlight of a perfect night. 

It was only a little after eight o'clock, 
but the village was almost asleep. Here 
and there a gleam of mellow lamplight 
shone through an open window, and 
twice we passed young couples, seated 
on or near the white cement graves in the 
yards in front of their homes. Nowhere 
was a mother’s voice singing or crooning 
to be heard, though many times during 
our stay we both verged near to imper- 
tinence in our surreptitious attempts 
to discover even a hymn tune being 
hummed over a baby or a wash-tub. We 
were finally forced to the conclusion that 
the melody of the human voice, as well 
as instrumental music, must be taboo 
except at Sabbath worship. Asa matter 
of fact, we did not hear a song sung or a 


tune whistled during our stay on Tan- 
gier. 
We had crossed one of the many little 
bridges leading from the village to the 
dikes on the marshland, overlooking the 
stretch of dark grasses interlaced with 
strands of ribboned silver where the 
sheen of the moon glistened on the little 
canals and gleamed on the white sand 
beyond. It made us sigh again over the 
inadequacies of the camera. We re- 
crossed at the upper end of the village, 
to find ourselves in a narrow footpath, 
with blossom-laden trees lending their 
fragrance to the keen salt air. On each 
side of our path were ancient houses, 
black and weather-beaten, and strangely 
contrasting with the almost Dutch-like 
cleanliness we had found in the village. 
“Looks almost like Poe,” commented 
Ellis. A few moments later we stopped 
beneath the low-hanging branches of a 
tree to look in actual blank amazement 
at a God’s Acre inclosed within a rotting 
fence. There were fully twoscore white 
marble headstones gleaming in the moon- 
light, but all about was neglect and de- 
cay. Rank weeds grew everywhere; 
pieces of driftwood, the odds and ends 
of rubbish and trash, littered the sacred 
spot. And silence! Not the peaceful, 
serene calm of the country churchyard, 
but just grim silence. We cut short the 
walk and went back to our rooms, to be 
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told later that these were graves of those 
who had had no homes. 

We were awakened on the morning of 
our last day on Tangier by a stiff nor’- 
wester that rattled and shrieked furi- 
ously through the trees. Looking out to 
westward, we caught glimpses of a dis- 
tant line of frothing white-caps and a 
heavy sea breaking on the beach. 

“What a bully day to go out with the 
hshing-fleet!”” said Ellis, who is amphibi- 
ous and water-proof. 

But he was to be disappointed. 
fishermen were holding back. Then we 
knew it really-was blowing. After Mrs. 
Crockett’s customary breakfast of fried 
oysters and fish—a combination that 
formed the mainstay of dinners and sup- 
pers as well—we went out to seek excite- 
ment and to learn of our chances of 
getting back to the mainland that day. 
The air was sharp and crystal clear, and 
the high, brilliant sun intensihed all the 
fresh, spring colors of the island. One 
faced the salt wind with infinite relish. 

Many of the fishermen were gathered 
in Captain Peter Crockett’s store. Every 
counter, box, and barrel was occupied, 
and a score or two were standing motion- 
less except for the slow movement of 
whittling knives. The whittled sticks 
always became miniature boat models. 
There was strangely little talk for a store 
meeting, and what there was was chiefly 
in monosyllables. It may have been our 
presence, for we were still the objects of 
unfeigned interest and curiosity, and 
whatever we said was listened to with 
odd attention. It was remarkable, 
though, that despite this attitude never 
once was the question asked of us 
whence we came or what we were doing, 
a type of reticence rarely to be found in 
American villages. 

Ellis’s best efforts failed 
anything remotely approaching garru- 
lity, but he acquired a rapt audience 
in the discussion of picture-taking. He 
was playing for a picture of the crowd. 

‘Better take the store,” I said aloud. 

“Would, if | could get a good crowd on 
the porch,” said Ellis, so as to be heard 
by every one. 
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“All hands for’ard,” boomed a vx 
behind me, and with one accord all ro 
moved quietly to the door and rang 
themselves along the front of the por 
They remained stolidly motionless un 
Ellis released them with, “All ov: 
Thank you, men.” Then they filed ba: 
into the store and soon were whittli: 
away in silence. 

We walked across to the wind-swe; 
western beach with our usual troop | 
youngsters at our heels. The boys knew 
all the wild creatures of the beach an 


,dune; beat Ellis at the standing lon; 


jump, and taught him an entirely ney 
game of marbles. He was certainly en 
joving that island. It was on this walk 
that we discovered the only horse on th 
island, a superannuated creature long 
past years of usefulness. That same day 
they were moving the post-office, and 
they did it in a wheelbarrow. 

Back at Captain Ed.’s, three of the 
Crockett grandchildren had come for a 
visit. They were roly-poly, pink-and- 
white babies, from two to four years old, 
and they had never been photographed, 
we were told. Of course they were pho- 
tographed there and then. 


“We'll send you some prints, Cap- 
tain,” we promised. 
“Be sure to address it to E. L. of T. 


he said. 


of T.?” we repeated, in bewil- 


Crockett,” 

“2 
derment. 

“Of course! There are two E. L’s. 
I’m E. L. of Thomas, and the other’s 
E. L. of Joshua Crockett. Thar’s lots 
more has to do the same thing here.” 

Toward nightfall the nor’wester had 
blown itself out, and we bade au revoir 
to the Tangiermen. A quaint and sturdy 
clan they are, to whom life is serious, 
and the world beyond their island a 
vague speculation, and, like all things 
vague and speculative, to be eyed with 
distrust. There is much of dignity in 
their stern attitude toward life; much 


sweetness in the clean simplicity of their 
women and their homes, and their island 
is a treasure trove of rare delight to a 
lover of the quaint and quiet charms that 
Tangier may justly claim. 
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BY ALGERNON TASSIN 


See he came down the long 
AS Le GSO | platform, his eyes were 
‘| searching eagerly the 
| faces behind the iron 
Y/| screen. Passing through 
KS BSE 1 th gate, he Renee’ en 
3) slower step through the 
aisle of expectant people and looked from 
side to side. She had seen him twenty 
yards away, for she had not lost that 
far vision which had been a marvel to 
the boy when he was younger. Queerly 
enough, that was the one memory she 
had seized distinctly among the thoughts 
that came surging to her at the first 
glimpse of him. As they would stand 
waiting for a street-car he used to say, 
‘Mother, is that ours coming?” It had 
given her an exquisite pleasure to keep 
on making believe that he was still de- 
pendent upon her. Though he was a 
grown boy, she could in this one respect, 
at least, pretend that he had not left 
his baby days so far behind. 

Now, as with a leaping heart she 
watched him coming nearer, some odd 
whim seized upon her to make no move. 
She was ashamed of it, but she did not 
resist it. He should come to her. It 
seemed as if he must hear the call of her 
heart as she stood there waiting. 

When he arrived at the end of the 
aisle of expectant people, he set down 
his bags and looked around. Of course 
he would have grown, she thought, and 
yet in spite of his boyish carriage he 
looked older than he should. Perhaps it 
was that shade of sternness on his face, 
especially now as he looked around dark- 
ling. Surprise and disappointment had 
begun to creep over it. The crowd was 
thinning. People had met one another, 
embraced, and in twos and threes gone 
noisily away. In another moment she 
was almost alone upon the platform. 

She saw awkwardly that she had pro- 
vided no exit for her little comedy in 
case it should not turn out to her liking. 


She felt that she had behaved in a cuni- 





ous and unnatural manner. As his near- 
sighted eyes, sweeping the platform once 
more, rested upon her without recogni- 
tion, she gave way to a panic. He 
stooped to take up his bags. She rushed 
to him fleetly. “Son!” she cried. 

He straightened and took her in his 
arms: “ Mother!” 

They stood in silence for a moment, 
closely folded in embrace. She sought to 
quiet the panting of her heart against 
his and the quick catching of her breath. 
She had intended that this first meeting 
should pass off easily, and now her little 
inexplicable prank had spoiled it. Even 
as she yielded herself unrestrainedly to 
the fierce joy of holding him within her 
arms once more, she had time to think 
with humorous chagrin of this miserable 
end of her high resolves at self-control. 
Scenes had always upset and distressed 
him acutely. Even when he went away, 
that had already become one of his main 
characteristics. It seemed as if he had 
been through so many turbulent experi- 
ences in childhood that any thrill of 
emotion in the air disquieted him. It 
was as if, taking alarm at once, he in- 
stinctively felt the need of summoning 
some defense against an approaching 
inv asion. 

‘““Why, mother!” he repeated, sooth- 
ingly, as she caught her breath upon his 
shoulder. He patted her difiidently and 
clumsily. 

She recognized, as of old, the warning 
hint of discomfort in his voice. Quick to 
construe it, she stood away and looked 
at him. ‘“‘ You—you didn’t know me,” 
she said, smiling through her tears. 

“| thought,” he answered, awkwardly, 
“vou would be in black.” 

“In black?” She searched his face 
keenly. “Should | have been? Did you 
want me to be?” 

His eyes hardened. ‘ No,” he said, 
quickly; “I should say not. But I was 
afraid you would be. ° And—”’ He 
clamped his lips firmly together. 
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he had spoken it. She saw how ner- 
vously he had looked forward to this 
hrst encounter. He feared that he might 


be confronted with something which 
constantly 


would remind him of his 


father. 

She looked at him yearningly. 
longed to say to him: “ 
not be bitter—you must let yourself get 
well. Through no fault of yours you lost 
your childhood, but bitterness will react 
upon all your future.” That was what 
she longed to speak, but instead she said, 
lightly, ““Come, sha’n’t we go?” 

He picked up the bags and faced her 
in a way that, she felt, he intended 
should have meaning for her. “Yes. 
Let us go—home.” 

They waite d at the corner for the car. 
He stood silently getting his bearings in 
the new city which had grown up since 
he went away. 

“It has all changed,” said his mother. 
“And for the better.” 

“There’s where the dentist used to 
be,” he said. ‘Don’t you remember the 
day | kept you at the steps for an hour 
coaxing me to come in? What a little 
coward I was! You shouldn’t have been 
so easy with me.” 

“No, I suppose not.” She smiled 
bravely, though his speech awoke in- 
numerable poignant memories in her 
mind. 

He laughed grimly. 
way to treat boy-kids. 
grow on them. 
said, too.” 

Her face was turned from him and he 
could not see the arrow of pain which 
stung it. But in a moment she smiled 
at him tremulously. “Naturally,” she 
laughed, “missing his appomtment bi- 
ased his judgment a little. Poor man! 
one of his son’s went to jail.” Her voice 
had taken a crisp ring of defiance, but 
she felt a quick contrition for her sorry 
retaliation, and went on: “Still, he was 
making the best guess he could, I sup- 
pose—like all mothers and fathers.” 

“Oh,” said her son, curtly—“‘ fathers!” 
He stooped to pick up the bags. 

His mother’s eyes rested upon him 
with longing. But she went on, bright- 
ly and casually: “Yes, the city 
changed everywhere. Tearing down and 
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She divined his relief as plainly as if 


building up all over. But I have bee 
more fortunate than most. Little that 
really cared for has been swept away. 

He took an inquiring step toward th 

car which was stopping in front of them 
“Not that one, dear,” she said; “ ther: 
is ours at the next corner.” 

He laughed boyishly. ‘Mother, | 

was just going to ask you to use your 
young eyes and see if our car was 
coming.’ 

She echoed his youthful laughter with 
a deeper note of gratitude. The years 
had rolled back and he seemed to he: 
just thirteen again. “I was waiting for 
that. Why didn’t you?” 

“I was afraid,” he answered, gaily, 

“that your eyes might not be as young 
as they used to be. But they are. And 
as for you”’—he swept her with a saucy 
glance of frank admiration—‘I didn’t 
dream that the mother of college 
graduate could be so—so rose buddy. I 
thought you were terribly old.’ 

She blushed with pleasure and made a 
droll face at him as they got on the car. 
Her heart gave a glad bound. The ice 
was broken, and they could begin again 
where they had left off seven years ago. 

In his childhood their common unmen- 
tioned fear of his father had put them on 
a curious footing of equality. Piteous as 
its cause had been, it was this equality 
which she had most hungrily desired in 
all her tumultuous eagerness for his re- 
turn and her anxiety as to what the 
years had made of him. In spite of the 
great and secret apprehensions in her 
heart, her main hope, after all, had been 
that she and her son could begin their 
new life together on the basis of that 
old comradeship. 

He had been thirteen when he left. 
She had bidden him good-by at the 
station where they had just met after 
seven years’ separation, and had watched 
him trudge down the platform and out 
of her life—a helpless pawn, she thought, 
sacrificed in an ignoble game. 

Some men’s hands reach back after 
death, but Lewis Morgan’s had molded 
his world for good or ill before he went 
into his actual grave. After that scene 
between them which had proved to be 
final, she had begged her husband to 
send the boy away to boarding-school 
at once, fearing that his nerves were be- 
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shattered for life. The 

it of — self - repression 
med so early and un- 
such unhappy circum- 
nces could not fail to have 
ngerous results. The fa- 
er had eagerly consented. 
fren he had tried to bring 
er to this decision, though 
yr another reason. But the 
ov had clung to her mutely 
and had stolidly refused to 

‘Il can’t leave you with 
in “a he said at last, shud- 
dering, as he clutched his 
mother convulsively. 

[he man winced, but he 
laughed gamely. 

“Why, what could you 
do to protect her, sonny?” 
he said in the courteous, 
derisive way which had be- 
come second nature to him. 
His eves sparkled with the 
humorous malice W hich 
seemed always to be veil- 
ing something within their 
depths. “I'll tell you what, 
though. Your mother’s 
right for once, even if she 
has ruined you. I'll make 
a bargain with you. We'll 
start to-morrow, you and I. 
No, don’t worry, not to- 
gether! I'll go West and 
you go East. You go to 
boarding-school and to col- 
lege. Your mother stays 
here. And we'll none of us 
meet until you're twenty- 
one. Then you'll know a 
thing or two and won’t be 
looking at everything with your mother’s 
eyes. Will you go?” 

The mother had turned to ice. And 
the boy stood stiff and dumb beside her. 
Morgan’s impish eyes sparkled from one 
to the other. 

“Must it be—all that time?” she said, 
slowly. 

“Since you think it necessary to get 
his little majesty’s consent, I am willing 
to ask for it too. But only upon these 
conditions.” 
pleasant banter with which he always 
treated her—except during his wild fits 
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He spoke in the tone of 


SHE SAW HI EYES FALL UPON BACH 
OBJECT WITH LINGERING RECOGNITION 


of anger. ‘“‘These are my terms. Be- 
sides, the longer he is away, my dear, the 
longer | am. My loss is precisely his 
gain, so to speak. The Biblical allusion 
should remind you of your religious duty. 
For the separation, you must admit, may 
be the making of both of us.” 

She gazed at her boy as if she were 
already bidding him farewell. It seemed 
the only escape from a situation which 
had appeared hopeless. She knew that 
he would hold to his word. The novelty 
of the situation would continually inter- 
est him, and the recollection that he was 
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keeping the boy from her would sustain 
him equally in reckless or in dull mo- 
ments. In better moods his solace would 
be all too obvious—he would convince 
himself that it was the boy’s only sal- 
vation to be untied from his mother’s 
apron strings. For herself, she would 
have opportunity to rebuild her life 
again, to win back her self-respect. As 
for the boy 

Ah, the boy! Stifling her own feelings 
as well as she could, she gazed upon him 
in an agony of speculation as he stood 
there rigid and mute. It had always 
been his way during these encounters. 
Every fiber of his body stiffened as if to 
sustain a blow. When each one was 
over, his reticence seemed to have in- 
creased. Silence and rigidity had now 
become almost perpetual with him. He 
must have time to relax and forget, to 
lie fallow and take air and sun easily. 
There was no other way, if some lifelong 
damage to his spiritual nature was to be 
prevented. Perhaps it was already too 
late. Besides, her husband might be 
right in his contention—who knew? It 
was not unlikely that in this highly 
charged emotional atmosphere she had 
failed to see anything clearly; that she 
was ruining the boy unaware. And 
he had certainly seen and heard much 
which is not good for a child to associ- 
ate with his parents. 

Now he was returning her gaze, his 
eyes staring from his set face. 

“Will you go, son?” she said. 

He took a deep breath. “If you want 
me to.” 

She turned to her husband. “We ac- 
cept your terms—both of us.” 

“All right,” said Morgan. ‘“‘I-go to- 
morrow morning and you do not hear 
of me again for ten years. Lewis goes 
to-morrow morning and you do not hear 
for ten years from him. When he fin- 
ishes boarding-school he will go to any 
college that suits him. During the va- 
cations he goes where he pleases. If it 
is not a liberty, | suggest Europe later. 
But he does not meet you, my dear, by 
chance or otherwise. You will hear of 
his plans through old Bradley, who will 
attend to his allowance, and to whom 
he has permission to write. My inten- 
tion is that you do not in any way com- 
municate with each other, and you will 


respect that intention. When the t 
years are up, he and I will both con 
back to the roost—like the chickens « 
the curses, which is it? Perhaps 
shall both’”—he smiled his pleasant! 
provoking smile—‘‘be better men, m 
dear. I’m sure I hope so.” 

“And what of me?” she said. 

“You, too, will be free to do as yo 
please. Short of divorcing me for dese: 
tion, of course. That would be unfai 
after my voluntarily cutting the Gordian 
knot. It would also be unfair to th 
experiment. But after we both com« 
back, sonny and I, you can divorce m« 
if you like, or if you have made othe: 
plans in the interval. And he, too, will 
be free to make what choice he will 
perhaps he also may have changed his 
mind. The main point is that ten years 
of silence may perhaps clear the situa- 
tion. Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And you, sonny?” 

His eyes, dry and astounded, had 
never left his mother’s face. “Do you 
want me to?” he repeated. She mutely 
inclined her head. “‘ Yes,” he said to his 
father. 

Morgan bowed with his slightly de- 
risive courtesy. “I can trust you both. 
And now I must go and pack up. You 
will understand that there are many 
things to be arranged.” 

So it had been settled. Morgan had 
departed the next morning, still as smil- 
ingly ironical as if he had disposed of 
only one day of all their lives instead of 
ten years. Lewis had taken the next 
train, still rigid and self-controlled, but 
moving mechanically as if in response to 
uninterpreted orders. She had been left 
alone. 

Mr. Bradley had made reports from 
time to time. The years had gone on. 
In the seventh year, without warning, 
Morgan broke the compact. Bradley 
had news that he had died in the 
Rockies, had arranged for burial there, 
and had left everything in perfect order. 
The estate, moderate but entirely com- 
fortable, was to go to her and the boy. 
He hoped the boy had chosen his pro- 
fession. Young Lewis was graduating 
that week at college. In reply, he had 
telegraphed that he was on his way. 

As they were chatting freely in the 
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-. Mrs. Morgan kept sharp watch upon 

© eagerness to master at once all the 

e that he had lived away from her. 
ye cannot all in a moment, she told 

rself, leap a chasm of seven years, and 

ist of all in the life of a growing boy. 

ven if his temperament were other- 

ise, Lewis had been so entirely ac- 
ountable to himself alone that he would 
be quick to resist any intrusion upon his 
personality. She would be content to 
70 slowly, to allow revelations to come 
naturally and simply. Their present re- 
lation was artificial and self-conscious, 
and she was acutely alive to the fact that 
this characteristic might easily become 
permanent. 

Into the empty house they went. The 
windows were open to a gentle breeze, 
and there were flowers in the hall. Inside 
the door he paused and looked around. 
She saw his eyes fall upon each object 
with lingering recognition. The door 
into the parlor stood wide open. His 
eyes, from where he stood, traveled diag- 
onally through the doorway. She guessed 
that they were seeking his father’s pic- 
ture, which had hung just beyond the 
slant of his vision. He took a step 
forward. She saw the flint-like look 
come into his face again, and his shoul- 
ders stiffened in the way she remembered. 

“Tt is there,” he said. 

“Yes, dear. Shall we go right up to 
your room?” 

He followed her with the bags. She 
opened the door for him to go in. He 
set down the bags in the middle of the 
floor and took a deep breath. 

“Tt is all the same,” he said. 

“Yes. Nothing has been moved.” 

She entered the room. Upon the 
bureau stood a bowl of white carnations. 
She leaned over and buried her face in 
them. “Are they still your favorites?” 
she asked, lightly. 

“Yes,” he answered with an effort. 
She recognized the signal of discomfort 
in his voice, but he went on speaking— 
as if he had made up his mind to say 
something in spite of embarrassment. 
“Mother, I don’t think I have changed 
any, either,” he said, slowly. 

“That’s good, son,” she said, trying 
to speak with steadiness. “It will be 
nice to have the same old boy in the 
same old room.” 


Ever since she knew he was coming 
she had debated which was the wiser 
course. Should she let him make alone 
his tour of inspection around the house, 
or should she go with him? How could 
they most quickly become at ease with 
each other? The incident in the hall 
had decided her to relinquish the tender 
joy she had hoped for. “I must go out 
now until luncheon,” she said. ‘‘Good- 
by.” 

He stopped her as she passed him, 
and, drawing her to him, kissed her in 
silence. 

“Welcome home, son,” she said, 
gently. 

She went out and shut the door behind 
her. 

The next few days she spent eagerly 
piecing his life together. She knew he 
would be too diffident to tell her a con- 
secutive story, nor would she have en- 
couraged one. A formal account could 
supply her only with dates and outline; 
it might easily omit everything of value. 
Indeed, she refrained as far as possible 
from any direct questioning. She kept 
checking her eagerness and reminding 
herself of the need for tact and caution. 
She hoarded scraps of information and 
fitted them carefully into the scheme she 
was making of his unknown life. What 
had he grown into? What sort of man 
did he promise to become? 

He seemed never at ease except in 
small talk, of which he had even less 
than the average boy. Reserved in 
everything, he was almost inarticulate 
on personal matters. ‘The protective 
processes of nature, so often summoned 
in his boyhood, had now incased him in 
a shell which shut him from the world. 
She longed with fierceness to penetrate 
it, but she knew too well that any open 
move to do so would not only fail, but 
would render its inmate more guarded 
still. 

What had he made of the wretched 
business? Did he blame her for her 
choice ?—for depriving him of home and 
of love at so critical a time? She smiled 
bitterly at the familiar phrase. Her own 
experience had shown her that all times 
are critical, and that it is not immaturity 
itself which constitutes the danger. But 
she knew also from her own experi- 
ence how much were to be feared those 
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rash judgments of youth, equipped with 
second-hand phrases, without perspec- 
tive, and with only those conventional 
and sentimental standards with which 
all their education seems so anxious to 
supply them. 

Seven thoughtful years spent in soli- 
tude, amid the ruins of her young life and 
surrounded by whispering tongues, had 
changed many of her inherited estimates 
of good and bad. She had come to 
learn that she herself, as well as Morgan, 
was to be forgiven much. She had come 
to recognize that under the light mock- 
ery of his eyes and the banter of his 
voice had been concealed something 
which was very different. “Why do we 
not tell our children the truth?’ she 
asked passionately of the dark, as hour 
by hour she pondered over what her boy 
had grown into these seven years when 
she had not been by. “Why do we lie 
so? In whose name do we do it? We 
do not teach them that they must all 
their lives be making allowances, be 
leaving a margin. We supply them with 
hard and fast conceptions about things 
which we term “morality” and “senti- 
ment,” and all our rigid little maxims we 
find afterward we cannot use because 
they have no flexibility. Life must re- 
construct them out of bitterness and 
bewilderment of spirit. Oh, the waste 
and damage of it all! And sometimes 
the ruin of it all! How has it been with 
him?” But in the morning she met him 
smilingly at breakfast. She could smile 
at herself, indeed, as she sat erect and 
eager like a little dog alert for crumbs. 

For a week she lay in wait to surprise 
his aims and ambitions. It was only 
natural, she told herself, that a boy who 
had kept his own counsel so long should 
be uncommunicative. At last, however, 
after much uneasy hesitation she ven- 
tured to direct the conversation. But 
it was with a difidence almost equal to 
his. 

“What shall you do, son?” she asked. 
“T mean, have you decided upon your 
calling yet? We must get started soon— 
pulling wires, and that sort of thing.” 

His brief answer did not encourage 
her. “T am still making up my mind.” 

“Didn’t your studies take you in any 
particular direction?” 


“No,” he answered, evasively. “I 
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tried to make them as all-round a 
possible.” 
“I suppose that’s the best way. A 


least that would have been my advix 
so long as you had no positive bent that 
insisted on being followed. But it 
time now to make up your mind. You 
father—I think—meant you to choos: 
your work before we all came togethe: 
again. Before you were twenty-one. | 
think—we should follow his wishes—” 

It was the first time she had spoken 
of him and that part of the past. She 
felt her son stiffen and her words break 
against a wall. But when he spoke, it 
was not with the reserve she expected. 

“His wishes! What wishes did he 
have about me? My wish is that we 
never mention his name again!” 

Mrs. Morgan studied the breakfast- 
table for a few moments. “As I look 
back upon it now,” she said, softly, “] 
think his wishes about you were many- 
and constant, and strong.” 

The boy got up from the table. It 
was not as if he wished to be peremptory, 
but the subject seemed intolerable. “A 
queer way he had of showing it,” he 
cried. 

“T think—as I look back upon it 
now,” pursued Mrs. Morgan, painfully, 
“he thought it was the only way. He 
thought, as I did, that it was the best 
solution.” 

“IT can see what you did it for, after 
he put it to you like that. And I don’t 


blame you. But as for him! Solution 
of what?” 
“He thought—I was ruining you. 


And that neither you nor | could see his 
point of view. That we belittled his 
judgment on account of—of the times 
when he was not himself. I think we 
did do so. But whether the thing was 
right or wrong, I feel he did it for you. 
It could not have been easy to cut him- 
self out of everything.” 

“Oh, couldn’t it!” retorted Lewis. 
“That’s just what a coward would do. 
| wish, mother, I might never hear his 
name again.” He left the room. 

The revelation had come ag last. She 
saw that she had been hoping the in- 
evitable had not happened. She had 


fondly tried to persuade herself that his 
self-repression was only the natural re- 


sult of the tension of his childhood and 
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of a boyhood thrown entirely upon its 
own resources. But he had not relaxed 
and forgotten, as she had hoped seven 
years ago. Instead, his bitterness had 
gone on hardening him all the while. 
And not only had he been resenting 
hourly his father’s conduct, but he had 
made an estimate of his father’s charac- 
ter by which to measure the motives of 
his acts. But cowardice? A picture of 
her husband’s pleasant, ironical face as 
he bid them good-by floated before her. 
No one who knew him could have said 
that Lewis Morgan was ever afraid of 
anything, and she had guessed for a long 
time that the bravest thing he had ever 
done was to leave them banteringly. 
How could his son have arrived at so 
warped and false a notion of his father? 

She had been struck by the curious 
inflection of his voice when he called his 
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father a coward. Could it be possible 
that, brooding in the locked chamber of 
his heart, he had nourished the fear that 
he should grow to be like his father? 
Well, she could understand that. It had 
been her chief fear also, that and the 
fear that he would blame her for the 
choice she had made. But how could 
the boy, even in his most violent mood, 
have reckoned his father a coward? 
Could it be that he thought himself one, 
and, in his fear that he would become 
like his father, had sought to explain 
this away as a manifest inheritance, to 
save the pain of admitting it as one of 
his own characteristics? And why had 
he fancied himself a coward? Oh for the 
key to all these questions! She could 
not much longer remain inactive, seeing 
how much was to be done and how great 
was the need for immediate action. But 
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if she set to work in the dark, she was 
risking more than she stood to gain. 
She must wait for another disclosure. 


Thus reasoning, she stilled the clamor of 


her heart. 

It was a day or two after this that she 
picked up a book which her son had 
been reading. As she dipped into it she 
became interested. Turning to the title- 
page, she saw that it was a book on 
philosophy and that her husband’s name 
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¥ Onay Mrs. Morgan contin 


IT WAS HER TURN TO BE AMAZED 


was on the fly-leaf. She was dee; 
absorbed when Lewis entered the roo 
Looking up, she recognized her opp 
tunity to discover his real views of | 
and conduct. She would get the boy 
talk about the book. Doubtless he h 
studied it at Harvard. 

“Why have I never heard before ; 
she said, “‘of the interesting and illun 
nating theory set forth in this book?” 

“Well, it is comparatively new,” h 
answered. 

**But I wonder why h ‘ 
never spoke of it. It | } 
just the thing he wou! 
want to talk over wit! 
me. He loved to riddl 
my sentimentality.” 

“He? Who?” 

Mrs. Morgan remem 
bered too late that the un 
lucky speech might cost 
her her opportunity. Bur 
she went on, not wishing 
to evade: “‘ Your father.”’ 

“Oh,” said Lewis, and 
went to the window. In 
a moment, however, h« : 
turned and looked at he: 
mW curiously. 


nade 


> ae ued: “Yes, I don’t sec 
a : 

ij how your father could ‘ 
have read those ideas and ] 
not brought them to me. 
He had thought a great 
deal in the same direc- 
tion.” 

**Mother!” burst out 
the boy. ‘What do you 
mean? That book came 
out after he went away.” 

It was her turn to be 
amazed. “After? But 
the book is his.”’ 

“No. It’s mine.” He 
took it from her quickly. 

** But here is his name.” 
She opened it and point- 
ed to the fly-leaf: “‘ Lewis 
Morgan.” 

The boy’s eyes went 
wide, first with surprise 
and then with gathering 
horror. ‘‘Mother,”’ he 
cried, jerkily, “I wrote 
that!” 
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“You?” She stared at him, slowly 

smprehending. 

“Took at the date of the book. Don’t 
vou see it came out afterward? You 
mean to say you thought it was his 
writing? You would not have known?” 

Mrs. Morgan read the horror in his 
eves. She feared what he was reading 
in her own. She dropped them to the 
page and sought to steady herself during 
the instant she pretended to be studying 
the signature. ‘Of course, now that | 
look at it more closely, I see a difference 

this is more firm and mature.” 

Che unfortunate words sne had caught 
at in her wildness stung him. He 
snatched her hands, letting the book fall 
to the floor. He took a deep breath and 
seemed to be fighting for self-control, to 
be catching at something in him which 
was going to pieces. “But you thought 
they were the same?” 

“For an instant,” she parried; “‘bvt 
only for an instant.” 

“Didn’t you think so the second 
time?” His even voice, broken with 
quick breathing, had a ring of command 
which dominated its despairing entreaty. 
“Tell me, mother.” 

She did not answer. The tone was 
frightening her, far more than the recog- 
nition she had made just now, and even 
far more than her fear that he would 
detect it. 

“Tell me!” he cried. His voice had 
shot up an octave in pitch, but it had 
not increased its volume. Spoken so, 
the words had a quiet high tautness of 
sound that was almost unendurable. 

Mrs. Morgan gasped involuntarily. 
It was her husband’s voice, and in 
Lewis’s eyes gleamed the ungovernable 
fierceness of one of his father’s fits of 
anger. 

“Yes.” The admission now seemed 
trifling beside this other one which she 
feared he was guessing—that in a more 
terrible way she recognized in him an 
exact counterpart of her husband! In- 
stinctively she shrank back in terror; 
but automatically, as years before with 
her husband, she crushed down her own 
terror to comfort her boy. She threw 
open her arms. “Lewis!” she cried. 

He came into them like the child of 
old, rigid and mute. But in a moment 
he twitched convulsively and broke into 


a hard, dry sobbing which seemed to 
wrench him. Her fear had gone when 
she opened her arms to him, and she now 
felt a wild elation surmounting every- 
thing else. She had got him back again 
completely! His reserve had crumbled 
at last. Perhaps emotion, which had in 
the past so cruelly wronged them both, 
might melt forever this icy barrier be- 
tween them before it had time to form 
again. 

But her reason was busy also. Should 
she try to take advantage of this resur- 
rection of their old terror-inspired com- 
munion and learn more of his hidden 
life? If she could only induce him to 
speak—to free himself under this emo- 
tion of the burden of his bitterness. 
Under emotion it was his heart which 
would speak. Later, if ever he should 
speak of his own accord, she feared his 
mind would color and interpret, and 
that what he would say then would fail 
to free him or to enlighten her. She felt 
helpless. Was it not best to prolong this 
emotion until it had purged him? All 
these thoughts flashed through her mind 
as she stood with the boy shuddering 
in her arms, his body racked with dry 
sobs. She herself was sobbing. 

She made up her mind. “Lewis,” she 
said, gently, “what did you do?” 

“When?” he faltered. 

“That time you first thought you 
were a coward?” 

He struggled from her weakly, but she 
held him more closely. “‘No. Stay 
here, so, and tell me.” 

“TI can’t,” he said, brokenly. 

“Yes, you can.” 

“How did you know?” he said. 

“Because you got that notion that 
your father was a coward, and you got 
it out of yourself.” 

The boy struggled in her arms. “Let 
me go, mother!” he cried, menacingly. 

She locked her wrists together. “‘ What 
did you do?” she insisted. 

Lewis put his hands upon her shoul- 
ders and pushed her back from him. 
His face was red and distorted, and dab- 
bled with sweat, but she still held him. 

“He was a coward,” he said, “or he 
wouldn’t have treated us—you and me 
—the way he did. It wasn’t that he 
couldn’t help it. He wanted to. You 
could see that.” 
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stacle, if at all, by surge afte 
surge of emotion. If evil cam: 
of it, she must try to mend j 
later; but now she must go on 

“What did you do?” sh 
whispered to him, tenderly and 
coaxingly, as to a child. 

He would not speak. But 
his convulsive breathing wa 
hecoming more regular. His 
shoulders had ceased to twitch. 

Mrs. Morgan saw that she 
was facing her whole futur 
with her boy. Unless she could 
make him speak now, this ex- 
penditure of vital feeling had 
all been useless—worse than 
useless, for her opportunity 
would never return again. Un- 
der the humiliation of this en- 
counter he would grow daily 
more sodden and resentful. He 
must speak. She searched her 
brain wildly. She had been 
right thus far in her guesses 
it was true that he had thought 
himself a coward and had at- 
tributed his cowardice to his 
father. Had the boy given her 
any other weapon she could 
use against him? What was it 
he had said to her just now? 
“Or he would not have treated 


o 
V4 you and me so.”” Could this 
| be a clue? She must take the 
' chance. 

4 “Lewis,” she said, gently, 
John Alauee Wella A “when you thought yourself a 
coward, what weak little thing 

had you hurt?” 

“| NEVER KNEW WHAT LOVE FOR YOU MEANT UNTIL THIS MOMENT” 


“You are treating me so now,” she 
said, resolutely, “though you are trying 
not to hurt me, and perhaps your father 
didn’t want to hurt me, either. But you 
are hurting me, all the same. I will not 
let you go, son, until you break my hold 
and throw me off. What was it you did 
that made you feel yourself a coward?” 

The boy, who had stiffened in her 
arms while she was defending his father, 
again relaxed. He sank his head upon 
her shoulder, and once more something 
in him seemed crumbling. It convinced 
her of the futility of reasoning with him. 
She must break down this unseen ob- 


There was a moment of ab- 
solute silence. With her arms 
gripped around her boy, Mrs. Morgan 
waited tensely. How would it end? 

All at once Lewis began to cry. It was 
not as before, in convulsive shuddering 
sobs that racked him, but whimperingly, 
like an exhausted child. Through the 
whimpering she felt the steady flow of 
tears. All the resistance in his body had 
disappeared. By and by he began to 
speak. 

“‘It was at boarding-school—just after 
the last Commencement. All the boys 
were talking about going home, and 
where their folks were going for the 
summer. I went to my room and got to 
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hinking. While I was thinking, a—a 
tt came in through the door. It wasn’t 
, cat—it was a little kitten that be- 
longed to the housekeeper. I didn’t see 
‘+ until it rubbed up against me. When 
| looked down and saw it, | caught it up 
ind squeezed it. It cried, and suddenly 
| squeezed it tighter and tried to hurt it. 
| wanted to. And then I—I threw the 
Litten out of the window while it was 
rving. The top floor. Five stories. 

Vrs. Morgan strained him more close- 
iy to her heart, but she said nothing. 
He cried upon her shoulder. For some 
while he did not attempt to speak. 
[hen he began again. 

“And now! I—I must be getting like 
him in every way. What’s the use? 
It’s no good trying any more.” 

She soothed him as well as she could 
for the tumult in her mind. “Hush, 
dear! Hush, dear!” 

“But thiak how brutal it was! It 
makes me sick. You can’t help but hate 
me for it. Why did I tell you?” 

“Hate you!” she said. “When you 
were a child I imagined you were all I 
had, and I feared I had ruined you 
besides. When you were away I had 
nothing but regret and my love to feed 
upon. Yet I never knew what love for 
you meant until this moment.” 

“But, mother! An odious thing like 
that. You must hate me. You will 
when you come to think about it. I 
shall always hate myself.” 

“Hush, dear!’’ she said, helplessly. 
“You were not yourself when you did 
it. I know al about it. And I have seen 
your father.” 

“That’s it!” cried the boy. “My 
father! That was when he was really 
himself. The other times it didn’t come 
out, or he was hiding it. He was cow- 
ardly and cruel by nature. I know what 
he was because I’m that way!” 

Mrs. Morgan closed her eyes. The 
bodily strain had been almost more than 
she could bear, but her exaltation of 
spirit had helped her. She had felt that 
she was on the right track. Then in- 
stinct had told her that the danger-point 
was passed when his self-repression had 
been broken down completely. Now she 
was very tired; yet there was still some- 
thing to do while he was under the 
emotion of his confession. But what? 


Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 768.—111 


“Dear, you were thirteen years old. 
Tell me, did you have a true estimate 
then of anything in the world? Did you 
have an idea of anything in the world— 
even of me—that you have not changed 
since? How, then, can you be so sure 
that your estimate of your father is 
trustworthy?” 

The boy was silent. She felt that the 
words had fallen on deaf ears. He was 
busy elsewhere. With what? How 
could she reach'him? How could she make 
this unprecedented emotion do the un- 
precedented thing and straighten his 
distorted mind? There must be a way, 
and now was the moment for it, if she 
could only find it. 

“Oh,” she cried, throwing out her 
hands, “‘I do not want to reason. I do 
not want to try to get at anything 
through your mind. You have gone over 
and over everything so often. That is 
the trouble. Always in the same groove, 
extending it further and further each 
time. And because you have kept going 
you think you have arrived somewhere. 
[ know all about it, my poor son. What 
will cure us is not to arrive at anything 
new, but to get back to the beginning 
and understand how we went wrong.” 

“Where is the beginning?” he said, 
dully. 

“1 don’t know. Away back in your 
childhood. Possibly it was the first 
time your father frightened you—when 
he did something to me.” 

“Always my father! You’ve got to 
get back to him. And I’m like him and 
I’m getting more like him. You were 
afraid of it yourself. You know you 
were.” 

Mrs. Morgan hesitated. Should she 
deny it? No, let there be perfect frank- 
ness between them. “I was. But I was 
only afraid that you might be like him— 
when he was not like himself. I admired 
and respected your father as much as | 
loved him. Once I thought that had 
gone. I found out it hadn’t—after- 
ward.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t talk that stuff. 
Don’t try to keep that up any more. 
It’s all over and we are what we are. 
Father was, and I am. No good can 
come of making yourself blind!” 

“Blind? Dear, it is you who are the 
blind one. You think that you were 
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acting out your real nature—when you 
killed the kitten. Don’t you see that 
was only chance?” 

He took her up harshly. “What do 

yu mean? Chance! It might have 
com even worse.’ 

“Yes, it might have been. That 
would have been chance, too. But 
whatever it was, it might have happened 
to me over and over again. I grant you 
that you killed a helpless thing in what 
looked like wanton cruelty, but it was 
just a chance that it was a kitten. I did 
the same thing one day. With a brush 
of your father’s.” 

He came to her excitedly. “How?” 
he cried as he took a deep breath. 

“Some people had been to call. They 
were talking of their happy home life. 
When they left I went up to my room 
and began to think about it. My eyes 
fell on that brush your father had for- 
gotten when he was packing, and I 
picked it up, remembering your father 
and how wistful his eyes were behind 
that mask of mockery he assumed. Sud- 
denly something happened in my mind. 
I don’t know how it happened. But I 
found myself staring at the brush in the 
street below. I had thrown it there with 
all my force.” 

“Mother!” he cried. 

“Yes. So you see we are alike. I, 
too, was shocked and humiliated at the 
violence of my nature. I did not know 
then what I know now. That brush 
typified for me at that moment all my 
love for your father and his for me. 
And it was in a blind rage at fate that 
I had thrown it from the window—the 
fate that, through no fault of his or mine, 
had spoiled our life together. I did not 
see that until you told me about the 
kitten.” 

“The kitten? Do you think it was so 
with me?” 

“T know it. Listen. The boys were 
talking of home and their parents’ plans. 
You could not bear to hear them, know- 
ing how you were deprived. You were 
longing for our love—your father’s and 
mine—when the kitten rubbed against 
you. You picked it up almost uncon- 
sciously, to give it some of your thwarted 
affection. Suddenly you had the same 
blind rage at fate that I had. It was not 
the kitten, it was your wretched life that 


you sought to fling away from you. | 
know a:! about it. It was because you: 
nature was capable of feeling deeply and 
finely that it happened. A boy with a 
smaller nature would never have don 
such a thing.” 

He looked at her with shining eyes, 
and drew a deep breath of freedom. Yet 
the old habit of his mind was strong. 
Although his chains had fallen from 
him, he was still conscious of the sores 
where they had galled and rubbed. He 
could not perceive that he was free. 
“Perhaps you are right, mother. Per- 
haps it did just happen. But there it is, 
all the same. Nobody else would have 
made excuses for me. No one else would 
talk that way about it but you.” 

Mrs. Morgan arose solemnly. “ Eve: y- 
one would talk that way about it if they 
knew. That is, they would if they were 
honest. Everybody has been through it. 
We are all just alike. Something goes 
wrong inside of us and turns the best in 
us—just because it is the best—to the 
worst. And the fortunate people who 
found brushes in their hands—instead of 
kittens and other living things—are the 
very ones who should talk that way 
first. Instead, they are the ones who lie 
about it most.” 

She stood before him as one trans- 
figured. 

* Mother” he cried, wonderingly. 

She smiled and shook her head, and 
gazed fixedly in front of her. There, in 
a flood of light, she was seeing her hus- 
band’s wistful eyes. ‘That is it!’ her 
soul whispered to him. “That is the 
secret of it all. They taught us that evil 
comes only from evil. But it comes 
chiefly from good that has gone astray. 
Oh, Lewis, my poor love! If we could 
only have found out and put it right 
again! How blind we were and how 
wrong is all the world!” 

The boy had sat down again and be- 
gun to cry softly. ‘Oh, mother! oh, 
mother!” he babbled over and over 
again, like a child who has been fright- 
ened and now is holding its mother’s 
hand and crying itself rhythmically to 
slee 

rs. Morgan made no attempt to 
stop him. There was no pain in his 
sobbing, and she knew that his tears 
were washing away his bitterness. 
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A NOVEL 
BY ARNOLD 
CHAPTER X—Continued 


eee) UT what does he mean?” 
: demanded Rachel, 
roused from her heavy 
mood of self-pity. 
“1 don’t know.” 
‘ “But what can he 
#4) mean?” she insisted. 








“But he must mean something!” 

Louis asked: “ Well, what should you 
say he means?” 

“How very strange!’ Rachel mur- 
mured, not attempting to answer the 
question. “And the Three Tuns! Why 
does he write from the Three Tuns? 
What’s he doing at the Three Tuns? 
Isn’t it a very low public-house? And 
everybody thought he was still in South 
\frica! I suppose then it must 
have been him that we saw to-night.” 

“You may bet it was.” 

“Thea why didn’t he come straight 
here? That’s what I want to know. He 
couldn’t have called before we got here, 
because if he had Mrs. Tams would have 
told us.” 

Louis nodded. 

“Didn’t you think Mr. Batchgrew 
looked very queer when you mentioned 
Julian to-night?” Rachel continued to 
express her curiosity and wonder. 

“No. I didn’t notice anything par- 
ticular,” Louis replied, vaguely. 

Throughout the conversation his man- 
ner was self-conscious. Rachel observed 
it, while feigning the contrary, and in her 
turn grew uneasy and even self-conscious 
also. Further, she had the feeling that 
Louis was depending upon her for sup- 
port, and perhaps for initiative. His 
glance, though furtive, had the appealing 
quality which rendered him sometimes 
so exquisitely wistful to her. As he stood 
over her by the bed, he made a peculiar 
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compound of the negligent, dominant 
masculine and the clinging feminine. 

“And why didn’t he let anybody know 
of his return?” Rachel went on. 

Louis, veering toward the masculine, 
clinched the immediate point: 

“The question before the meeting is,” 
he smiled demurely, “what answer am 
| to send?” 

“| suppose you must see him to- 
night.” 

“Nothing else for it, is there? Well, 
I'll scribble him a bit of a note.” 

“But I sha’n’t see him, Louis.” 

“No?” 

In an instant Rachel thought to 
herself: “He doesn’t want me to see 
him.” 

Aloud she said: “I should have to 
dress myself all over again. Besides, 
I’m not fit to be seer.” 

She was referring, without any appar- 
ent sort of shame, to the redness of her 
eyes. 

“Well, I'll see him by myself, then.” 

Louis turned to leave the bedroom. 
Whereat Rachel was very disconcerted 
and disappointed. Although the star- 
tling note from Julian had alarmed her 
and excited in her profound apprehen- 
sions whose very nature she would 
scarcely admit to herself, the main occu- 
pation of her mind was still her own 
quarrel with Louis. The quarrel was 
now over, for they had conversed in 
quite sincere tones of friendliness, but 
she had desired and expected an overt 
tangible proof and symbol of peace. 
That proof and symbol was a kiss. 

Louis was at the door... he was 
beyond the door she was lost. 

“Louis!” she cried. 

He put his face in at the door. 

“Will you just pass me my hand- 
mirror. It’s on the dressing-table.” 

Louis was thrilled by this simple re- 
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quest. The hand-mirror had arrived in 
the house as a wedding-present. It was 
backed with tortoise-shell, and seemingly 
the one thing that had reconciled Rachel 
the downright to the possession of a 
hand-mirror was the fact that the tor- 
toise-shell was real tortoise-shell. She 
had “‘ made out” that a hand-mirror was 
too frivolous an object for the dressing- 
table of a serious Five Towns woman. 
She had always referred to it as “‘the” 
hand-mirror—as though disdaining spe- 
cial ownership. She had derided it once 
by. using it in front of Louis with the 
mimic foolish graces of an empty-headed 
doll. And now she was asking for it 
because she wanted it; and she had said 
“my” hand-mirror! 

This revelation of the odalisque in his 
Rachel enchanted Louis, and incident- 
ally it also enchanted Rachel. She had 
employed a desperate remedy, and the 
result on both of them filled her with a 
most surprising gladness. Louis judged 
it to be deliciously right that Rachel 
should be anxious to know whether her 
weeping had indeed made her into an 
object improper for the beholding of the 
male eye, and Rachel to her astonish- 
ment shared his opinion. She was 
“vain,” and they were both well content. 
In taking it she touched his hand. He 
bent and kissed her. Each of them was 
ravaged by formidable fears for the fu- 
ture, tremendously disturbed in secret 
by the mysterious word from Julian; and 
yet that kiss stood unique among their 
kisses, and in their simplicity they knew 
not why. And as they kissed they hated 
Julian, and the past, and the whole 
world, for thus coming between them 
and deranging their love. They would, 
had it been possible, have sold all the 
future for tranquillity in that moment. 


Going down-stairs, Louis found Mrs. 
Tams standing in the back part of the 
lobby between the parlor door and the 
kitchen; obviously she had stationed 
herself there in order to keep watch on 
the messenger from the Three Tuns. As 
the master of the house approached with 
dignity the foot of the stairs, the mes- 
senger stirred, and in the classic manner 
of messengers fingered uneasily his hat. 
The fingers were dirty. The hat was 
dirty and shabby. It had been some- 


body else’s hat before coming into the 
possession of the messenger. The same 
applied to his jacket and trousers. The 
jacket was well cut, but green; the trou- 
sers with their rageed, muddy edges yet 
betrayed a pattern of distinction. Round 
his neck the messenger wore a thin 
muffler, and on his feet an exhausted 
pair of tennis-shoes. These noiseless 
shoes accentuated and confirmed the 
stealthy glance of his eyes. Except for 
an unshaven chin, and the confidence- 
destroying quality that lurked subtly in 
his aspect, he was not repulsive to look 
upon. His features were delicate enough, 
his restless mouth was even pretty, and 
his carriage graceful. He had little of 
the coarseness of industrialism—prob- 
ably because he was not industrial. His 
age was about twenty, and he might 
have sold Signals in the street, or run 
illegal errands for street-bookmakers. 
At.any rate it was certain that he was 
not above earning a chance copper from 
a customer of the Three Tuns. His clear 
destiny was never to inspire respect or 
trust, nor to live regularly (save con- 
ceivably in prison), nor to do any honest 
daily labor. And if he did not know this, 
he felt it. All his movements were those 
of an outcast who both feared and exe- 
crated the organism that was rejecting 
him. 

Louis, elegant, self-possessed, and su- 
perior, passed into the parlor exactly as 
if the messenger had been invisible. He 
was separated from the messenger by an 
immeasurable social prestige. He was 
raised to such an altitude above the mes- 
senger that he positively could not see 
the messenger with the naked eye. And 
yet for one fraction of a second he had 
the illusion of being so intimately akin 
to the messenger that a mere nothing 
might have pushed him into those vile 
clothes and endowed him with that fur- 
tive look and that sinister aspect of a 
helot. For one infinitesimal instant he 
was the messenger; and shuddered. 
Then the illusion as swiftly faded, and— 
such being Louis’ happy temperament— 
was forgotten. He disappeared into the 
parlor, took a piece of paper and an 
envelope from the small writing-table 
behind Rachel’s chair, and wrote a short 
note to Julian—a note from which face- 
tiousness was not absent—inviting him 
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to come atonce. He rang the bell. Mrs. 

ams entered, full of felicity because the 
sreat altercation was over and concord 
( tablished. 

“Give this to that chap,” said Louis, 
casually imperative, holding out the note 
but sc arcely glancing at Mrs. Tams. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Tams with hum- 
ble eagerness, content to be a very minor 
tool in the hidden designs of the exalted. 

“And then you can go to bed.” 

“Oh! It’s of no consequence, I’m 
sure. sir,” Mrs. Tams answered. 

Louis heard her say importantly and 
condescendingly to the messenger: 

‘Here ye are, young man.” 

She shut the front door as though 
much relieved to get such a source of 
peril and infection out of the respectable 
house. 

Immediately afterward, strange things 
happened to Louis in the parlor. He 
had intended to return at once to his 
wife in order to continue the vague, stag- 
gered conversation aboux Julian’s thun- 
derbolt. But he. discovered that he 
could not persuade himself to rejoin 
Rachel. A _ self-consciousness growing 
every moment more acute and trouble- 
some prevented him from so doing. He 
was afraid that he could not discuss the 
vanished money without blushing, and 
it happened rarely that he lost control 
of his features, which indeed he could as 
a rule mold to the expression of a cherub 
whenever desirable. So he sat down in 

chair, the first chair to hand, any 
chair, and began to reflect. Of course he 
was safe. The greatest saint on earth 
could not have been safer than he was 
from conviction of a crime. He might 
be suspected, but nothing could possibly 
be proved against him. Moreover, de- 
spite his self-consciousness, he felt inno- 
cent; he really did feel innocent, and 
even ill-used. The money had forced 
itself upon him in an inexcusable way; 
he was convinced that he had never 
meant to misappropriate it; assuredly 
he had received not a halfpenny of bene- 


fit from it. The fault was entirely the 
old lady’s. Yes, he was innocent and he 
was safe. 


Nevertheless, he did not at all like the 
resuscitation of the affair. The affair 
had been buried. How characteristic of 
the inconvenient Julian to rush in from 
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South Africa and dig it up! Everybody 
concerned had decided that the old lady 
on the night of her attack had not been 
responsible for her actions. She had 
annihilated the money—whether by fire, 
as Batchgrew had lately suggested, or 
otherwise, did not matter. Or, if she 
had not annihilated the money, she had 
“done something” with ‘:—something 
unknown and unknowable. Such was 
the acceptable theory, in which Louis 
heartily concurred. The loss was his—at 
least half the loss was his—and others 
had no right to complain. But Julian 
was without discretion. Within twenty- 
four hours Julian might well set the 
whole district talking. 

Louis was dimly aware that the dis- 
trict already had talked, but he was not 
aware to what extent it had talked. 
Neither he nor anybody else was aware 
how the secret had escaped out of the 
house. Mrs. Tams would have died 





rather than breathe a word. Rachel, 
naturally, had said naught; nor had 
Louis. Old Batchgrew had decided that 


his highest interest also was to say 
naught, and he had informed none save 
Julian. Julian might have set the secret 
free in South Africa, but in a highly dis- 
torted form it had been current in certain 
strata of Five Towns society long before 
it could have returned from South Af- 
rica. The rough, common-sense verdict 
of those select few who had winded the 
secret was simply that “there had been 
some hanky-panky,” and that beyond 
doubt Louis was “at the bottom of it,” 
but that it had little importance, as Mrs. 
Maldon was dead, poor thing. As for 
Julian, “a rough customer, though hon- 
est as the day,” he was reckoned to be 
capable of protecting his own interests. 

And then, amid all his apprehen- 
sions, a new hope sprouted in Louis’ 
mind. Perhaps Julian was acquainted 
with some fact that might lead to the 
recovery of a part of the money. Had 
Louis not always held that the pile of 
notes which had penetrated into his 
pocket did not represent the whole of 
the nine hundred and sixty-five pounds? 
Conceivably it represented about half of 
the total, in which case a further sum of, 
say, two hundred and fifty pounds might 
be coming to Louis. Already he was 


treating this two hundred and fifty 
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pounds as a windfall, and wondering in 
what most pleasant ways he could em- 
ploy it! . . . But with what kind of fact 
could Julian be acquainted? .. . Had 
Julian been dishonest? Louis would have 
liked to think Julian dishonest, but he 
could not. Then what . 

He heard movements above. And the 
front gate creaked. As if a spring had 
been loosed, he jumped from the chair 
and ran up-stairs—away from the arriv- 
ing Julian and toward his wife. Rachel 
was just getting up. 

“Don’t trouble,” he said. “I'll see 
him. I'll deal with him. Much better 
for you to stay in bed.” 

He perceived that he did not want 
Rachel to hear what Julian had to say 
until after he had heard it himself. 

Rachel hesitated. 

‘Do you think so? . . . What have 
you been doing? I thought you were 
coming up again at once.” 

**T had one or two little things 

\ terrific knock resounded on the front 
door. 

“There he is!” Louis muttered, as it 
were, aghast. 


CHAPTER XI 
JULIAN’S DOCUMENT 


ULIAN MALDON faced Louis in 

J the parlor. Louis had conducted 
him there without the assistance of 
Mrs. Tams, who had been not merely 
advised, but commanded, to go to bed. 
Julian had entered the house like an ex- 
asperated enemy—glum, suspicious, and 
ferocious. His mien seemed to say: 
“You wanted me to come, and I’ve 
come. But ‘mind you don’t drive me to 
extremities.” Impossible to guess from 
his grim face that he had asked permis- 
sion to come! Nevertheless he had 
shaken Louis’ hand with a ferocious sin- 
cerity which Louis felt keenly the next 
morning. He was the same Julian ex- 
cept that he had grown a brown beard. 
He had exactly the same short, thick-set 
figure, and the same defiant stare. South 
Africa had not changed him. No experi- 
ence could change him. He would have 
returned from ten years at the North 
Pole or at the Equator, with savages or 
with uncompromising intellectuals, just 
the same Julian. He was one of those 
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beings who are violently themselves al! 
the time. By some characteristic social] 
clumsiness he had omitted to remove his 
overcoat in the lobby. And now, in th 
parlor, he could not get it off. As a man 
seated, engaged in conversation by a 
woman standing, forgets to rise at onc: 
and then cannot rise, finding himself 
glued to the chair, so was Julian with his 
overcoat; to take it off he would have 
had to flay himself alive. 

“Won't you take off your overcoat?” 
Louis suggested. 

“No.” 

With his instinctive politeness Louis 
turned to improve the fire. And as he 
poked among the coals he said, in the 
way of amiable conversation: 

*“How’s South Africa?” 

“All right,” replied Julian, who hated 
to impart his sensations. If Julian had 
witnessed Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow he would have come to the Five 
Towns and, if questioned—not other- 
wise—would have said that it was all 
right. 

Louis, however, suspected that this 
brevity was due to Julian’s resentment 
of any inquisitiveness concerning his do- 
ings in South Africa; and he therefore 
at once abandoned South Africa as a 
subject of talk, though he was rather 
curious to know what, indeed, Julian had 
been about in South Africa for six mortal 
months. Nobody in the Five Towns 
knew for certain what Julian had been 
about in South Africa. It was under- 
stood that he had gone there as commer- 
cial traveler for his own wares, when his 
business was in a highly unsatisfactory 
condition, and that he had meant to stay 
for only a month. The excursion had 
been deemed somewhat mad, but not 


more mad than sundry other deeds of 


Julian’s. Then Julian’s menager, Foul- 
ger, had (it appeared) received authority 
to assume responsible charge of the 
manufactory until further notice. From 
that moment the business had _pros- 
pered: a result at which nobody was 
surprised, because Foulger was notori- 
ously a “good man” who had hitherto 
been balked in his ideas by an obstinate 
young employer. 

In a community of stiff-necked em- 
ployers, Julian already held a high place 
for the quality of being stiff-necked. Jim 
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Horrocleave, for e:ample, had a queer, 
murderous manner with customers and 
with “hands,” but Horrocleave was 
friendly toward scientific ideas in the 
earthenware industry, and had even 
siven half a guinea to the fund for en- 
couraging technical education in the dis- 
trict. Whereas Julian Maldon not only 
terrorized customers and work-people 
the latter nevertheless had a sort of 
liking for him), but was bitingly scornful 
of ‘cranky chemists,” or “Germans,” as 
he called the scientific educated experts. 
He was the pure essence of the British 
manufacturer. He refused to make what 
the market wanted, unless the market 
happened to want what he wanted to 
make. He hated to understand the rea- 
sons underlying the processes of manu- 
facture, or to do anything which had 
not been regularly done for at least fifty 
years. And he accepted orders like in- 
sults. The wonder was, not that he did 
so little business, but that he did so 
much. Still, people did respect him. 
His aunt Maldon, with her skilled habit 
of finding good points in mankind, had 
thought that he must be remarkably 
intelligent because he was so rude. 

Beyond a vague rumor that Julian had 
established a general pottery agency in 
Cape Town with favorable prospects, no 
further news of him had reached Eng- 
land. But of course it was admitted that 
his inheritance had definitely saved the 
business, and also much improved his 
situation in the eyes of the community. 
.. . And now he had achieved a reap- 
pearance which in mysteriousness ex- 
celled even his absence. 

“*So you see we’re installed here,” said 
Louis, when he had finished with the fire. 

“Ay!” muttered Julian, dryly, and 
shut his lips. 

Louis tried no more conversational 
openings. He was afraid. He waited 
for Julian’s initiative as for an earth- 
quake; for he knew now at the roots of 
his soul that the phrasing of the note 
was misleading, and that Julian had 
come to charge him with having misap- 
propriated the sum of nine hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. He had, in reality, 
surmised as much on first reading the 
note, but somehow he had managed to 
put away the surmise as absurd and 
incredible. 


After a formidable silence Julian said 
savagely: 

“Look here. I’ve got something to 
tell you. I’ve written it all down, and I 
thought to send it ye by post. But after 
I’d written it I said to myself I'd tell 
it ye face to face or I’d die for it. And 
so here I am.” 

“Oh!” Louis murmured. He would 
have liked to be genially facetious, but 
his mouth was dried up. He could not 
ask any questions. He waited. 

*“Where’s missis?” Julian demanded. 

Louis started, not instantly compre- 
hending. 

“Rachel? She’s—she’s in bed. She’d 
gone to bed before you sent round.” 

“Well, I'll thank ye to get her up, 
then!” Julian pronounced. “She’s got 
to hear this at first hand, not at second.” 
His gaze expressed a frank distrust. 

“But—” 

At this moment Rachel came into the 
parlor, apparently fully dressed. Her 
eyes were red, but her self-control was 
complete. 

Julian glared at Louis as at a trapped 
liar. 

“T thought ye said she was in bed.” 

**She was,” said Louis. He could find 
nothing to say to his wife. 

Rachel nonchalantly held out her 
hand. 

*“So you’ve come,” she said. 

“Ay!” said Julian, gruffly, and served 
Rachel’s hand as he had served Louis’. 

She winced without concealment. 

“Was it you we saw going down Moor- 
thorne Road to-night?” she asked. 

“Tt was,” said Julian, looking at the 
carpet. 

“Well, why didn’t you come in then?” 

“T couldn’t make up my mind, if you 
must know.” 

*Aren’t you going to sit down?” 

Julian sat down. 

Louis reflected that women were as- 
tonishing and incalculable, and the dis- 
covery seemed to him original, even pro- 
found. Imagine her tackling Julian in 
this direct fashion, with no preliminaries! 
She might have seen Julian last only on 
the previous day! The odalisque had 
vanished in this chill and matter-of-fact 
housewife. 

“And why were you at the Three 
Tuns?” she went on. 
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Julian replied with extraordinary bit- 
terness: 

‘I was at the Three Tuns because I 
was at the Three Tuns.” 

“I see you’ve grown a beard,” said 
R: Ac hel. 

“Happen I have,” said Julian. “But 
what I say is, I’ve got something to tell 
you two. I’ve written it all down and 
I thought to post it to ye. But after I’d 
written it | says to myself—I’ll tell ’em 
face to face or I'll die for it.” 

“Is it about that money?” 
inquire d. 

Ay!’ 

‘Then Mr. Batchgrew did write and 
tell you about it. Won’t you take that 
great, thick overcoat off?” 

Julian jumped up as if in fury, pulled 
off the overcoat with violent gestures, 
and threw it on the Chesterfield. Then 
he sat down again, and, sticking out his 
chin, stared inimically at Louis. 

Louis’ throat was now so tight that 
he was nervously obliged to make the 
motion of swallowing. He could look 
neither at Rachel nor at Julian. He was 
nonplussed. He knew not what to ex- 
pect nor what he feared. He could not 
even be sure that what he feared was an 
accusation. “‘I am safe. I am safe,” he 
tried to repeat to himself, deeply con- 
vinced, nevertheless, against his reason, 
that he was not safe. The whole scene, 
every aspect of it, baffled and inexpres- 
sibly dismayed him. 

Julian still stared, with mouth open, 
threatening. Then he slapped his knee. 

“Nay!” said he. “I shall read it to 
ye.” And he drew some sheets of foolscap 


from his pocket. He opened the sheets, 
1 


Rachel 


anc frow ned at them, and coughed. 
“Nay!” said he. “There’s nothing else 
for it. I must smoke.” 


And he produced a charred pipe which 
might or might not have been the gift 
of Mrs. Maldon, filled it, struck a match 
on his boot, and turbulently puffed out- 
rageous quantities of smoke. Louis, with 
singular courage, lit a cigarette, which 
gave him a little ease of demeanor, if not 
confidence. 

And then at length Julian began to 
read: 

“* Before | went to South Africa last 
autumn I found myself in considerable 
business difficulties. The causes of said 


difficulties were bad trade, unfair com- 
petition, and price-cutting at home and 
abroad, especially in Germany, and th« 
modern spirit of unrest among the work- 
ing-classes making it impossible for an 
employer to be master on his own works 
I was not insolvent, but I needed capital, 
the life-blood of industry. In justice to 
myself I ought to explain that my visit to 
South Africa was very carefully planned 
and thought out. I had a good reason 
to believe that a lot of business in door- 
furniture could be done there, and that 
I could obtain some capital from a cus- 
tomer in Durban. I point this out 
merely because trade-rivals have tried 
to throw ridicule upon me for going out 
to South Africa when I did. I must ask 
you to read carefully’—you see this was 
a letter to you,” he interjected — **read 
carefully all that I say. I will now pro- 
ceed. 

“*When I came to Aunt Maldon’s the 
night before I left for South Africa | 
wanted a wash, and I went into the 
back room—I mean the room behind the 
parlor—and took off my coat prepara- 
tory to going into the scullery to per- 
form my ablutions. While in the back 
room I| noticed that the picture nearest 
the cupboard opposite the door was hung 
very crooked. When I came back to 
put my coat on again after washing, my 
eye again caught the picture. There was 
a chair almost underneath it. I got on 
the chair and put the picture into a hori- 
zontal position. While I was standing 


on the chair I could see on the top of 


the cupboard, where something white 
struck my attention. It was behind the 
cornice of the cupboard, but I could see 
it. I took it off the top of the cupboard 
and carefully scrutinized it by the gas, 
which, as you know, is at that corner of 
the fireplace, close to the cupboard. It 
was a roll consisting of Bank of England 
notes, to the value of four hundred and 
fifty pounds. I counted them at once, 
while I was standing on the chair. I 
then put them in the pocket of my coat 
which I had already put on. I wish to 
point out that if the chair had not been 
under the picture I should in all hu- 
man probability not have attempted t. 
straighten the picture. Also—”’ 


‘But surely, Julian,” Louis incer- 


rupted him, in a constrained¢,voice, “ you 
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iid have reached the picture without 
nding on the chair?’ He interrupted 
iy from a tremendous desire for 
ch. It would have been impossible 
him to remain silent. He had to 

ik or perish. 
‘lL couldn’t,” Julian denied vehe- 
ently. ‘“‘The picture’s practically as 
hich as the top of the cupboard—or 


‘And could you see onto the top of 

cupboard from a chair?” Louis, with 

peculiar gaze, was apparently estimat- 

1g Julian’s total height from the ground 
when raised on a chair. 

Julian dashed down his papers. 

‘Here! Come and look for yourself!” 

exclaimed with furious pugnacity. 

Come and look.” He jumped up and 
ved toward the door. 

Rachel and Louis followed him obedi- 
ently. In the back room it was he who 
truck a match and lighted the gas. 

“You've shifted the picture!’ he 
cried, as soon as the room was illumi- 
late d. 

“Yes, we have,” Louis admitted. 

‘But there’s where it was!” Julian 
almost shouted, pointing. “You can’t 
deny it! There’s the marks. Are they 

high as the top of the cupboard, or 
aren’t they?” ‘Then he dragged along 
a chair to the cupboard and stood on it, 
puffing at his pipe. “‘Can I see onto the 
top of the cupboard, or can’t I?” he 
demanded. Obviously he could see onto 
the top of the cupboard. 

“IT didn’t think the top was so low,” 
said Louis. 

“Well, you shouldn’t contradict,” 
Juliz in chastised him. 

‘It’s just as your great-aunt said,’ 
put in Rachel, a meditative tone. 
“T remember oo told us she pushed a 
chair forward with her knee. I pei 
say in getting onto the chair she knock- 
ed her elbow or something against the 
picture, and no doubt she left the chair 
more or less where she’d pushed it. 
That would be it.” 

“Did she say that to you?” Louis 
questioned Rachel. 

“It doesn’t matter much what she 
said,” Julian growled. “That’s how it 
was, anyway. I’m telling you. I’m not 
heré to listen to theories.” 

“Well,” ssid Louis, amiably, “you 
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put the notes into your pocket. What 
then?” 

Julian removed his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“What then? I walked off with ’em.” 

“But you don’t mean to tell us you 
meant—to appropriate them, Julian? 
You don’t mean that!” Louis spoke re- 
assuringly, good-naturedly, and with a 
slight superiority. 

“No, I don’t. | don’t mean | appro- 
priated "em.” Juliz in’s voice rose defi- 
antly. “I mean I stole them. .. . I 
stole them, and, what’s more, I meant to 
steal them. And so there ye are! But 
come back to the parlor. [| must finish 
my reading.” 

He strode away into the parlor, and 
the other two had no alternative but to 
follow him. They followed him like 
guilty things; for the manner of his con- 
fession was such as apparently to put his 
hearers, more than himself, in the wrong. 
He confessed as one who accuses. 

“Sit down,” said he, in the parlor. 

“But surely,” Louis protested, “‘if 
you re serious 

“If I’m serious, man! Do you take 
me for a bally mountebank? Do you 
suppose I’m doing this for fun?” 

“Well,” said Louis, “if you are seri- 
ous, you needn’t tell us any more. We 
know, and that’s enough, isn’t it?” 

Julian replied curtly: “ You’ve got to 
hear me out.” 

And picking up his document from the 
floor, he resumed the perusal. 

*** Also, if the gas hadn’t been where 
it is, | should not have noticed anything 
on the top of the cupboard. I took the 
notes because I was badly in need of 
money, and also because I was angry at 
money being left like that on the tops of 
cupboards. I had no idea Aunt Maldon 
was such a foolish woman. 

Louis interjected, soothingly: “But 
you only meant to teach the old lady a 
lesson and give the notes back.” 

“I didn’t,” said Julian, again ex- 
tremely irritated. “‘Can’t ye understand 
plain English? I say I stole the money, 
and I meant to steal it. Don’t let me 
have to tell ye that any more. I'll go 
on: ‘The sight of the notes was too sore 
a temptation for me, and I yielded to 
it. And all the more shame to me, for 

I had considered myself an honest man 
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up to that very hour. I never thought 
about the consequences to my Aunt 
Maldon, nor how I| was going to get rid 
of the notes. | wanted money bad, and 
I took it. As soon as I'd left the house 
I was stricken with remorse. I could 
not decide what todo. The fact is I had 
no time to reflect until I was on the 
steamer, and it was then too late. Upon 
arriving at Cape Town I found the cable 
stating that Aunt Maldon was dead. | 
draw a veil over my state of mind, which, 
however, does not concern you. | ought 
to have returned to England at once, 
but I could not. I might have sent to 


Batchgrew and told him to take half of 


four hundred and fifty pounds off my 
share of Aunt Maldon’s estate and put 
it into yours. But that would not have 
helped my conscience. I had it on my 
conscience, as it might have been on my 
stomach. | tried religion, but it was no 
good to me. It was between a prayer- 
meeting and an expe rience- meeting at 
Durban that I used part of the ill-gotten 
money. I had not touched it till then. 
But two days later I got back the very 
note that I’d spent. A prey to remorse, 
I wandered from town to town, trying 
to do business—’’ 


Rachel stood up. 

** Julian 

It was the first time in her life that 
she had called him by his Christian 
name. 

“What?” 

“Give me that.” 
added, “1 want it.” 

He handed her the written confession. 

‘I simply can’t bear to hear you read- 
ing it,” said Rachel passionately. “All 
about a prey to remorse and so on and 
so on! Why do you want to confess? 
Why couldn’t you have paid back the 
money and have done with it, instead 
of all this fuss?” 

“TI must finish it, now I’ve begun,” 
Julian insisted, sullenly. 

“You'll do no such thing—not in my 
house. “s 

And, repeating pleasurably the phrase 
“not in my house,” Rachel stuck the 
confession into the fire, and feverishly 
forced it into the red coals with lunges 
of the poker. When she turned away 
from the fire, she was flushing scarlet. 


As he hesitated, she 
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Julian stood close by her on the hearth- 
rug. 

“You don’t understand,” 
half-fearful resentment. “I had to pun- 
ish myself. I doubt I’m not a religio: 
man, but I had to punish myself 
There’s nobody in the world as I should 
hate confessing to as much as Louis 
here, and so I| said to myself, I said, I’|| 
confess to Louis. I’ve been wandering 
about all the evening trying to bring 
myself to do it. Well, I’ve done it.”’ 

His voice trembled, and though th: 
vibration in it was almost imperceptible, 
it was sufficient to nullify the ridiculous- 
ness of Julian’s dermeanor as a weare: 
of sackcloth, and to bring a sudden 
lump into Rachel’s throat. The comical! 
absurdity of his bellicose pride becaus: 
he had accomplished something which 
he had sworn to accomplish was extin- 
guished by the absolutely painful sin- 
cerity of his final words, which seemed 
somehow to damage the reputation of 
Louis. Rachel could feel her emotion 
increasing, but she could not have de- 
fined what her emotion was. She knew 
not what to do. She was in the midst 
of a new and intense experience, which 
left her helpless. All she was clearly 
conscious of was an unrepentant voice 
in her heart repeating the phrase: “I 
don’t care! I’m glad I stuck it in the 
fire! I don’t care! I’m glad I stuck it 
in the fire.” She waited for the next 
development. They were all waiting, 
aware that individual forces had been 
loosed, but unable to divine their result- 
ant, and afraid of that resultant. Ra- 
chel glanced furtively at Louis. His face 
had an uneasy, stiff smile. 

With an aggrieved air Julian knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

“Anyhow,” said Louis at length, 
“this accounts for four hundred and 
fifty out of nine sixty-five. What we 
have to find out now, all of us, is what 
happened to the balance.” 

“TI don’t care a fig about the balance,” 
said Julian, impetuously. “I’ve said 
what I had to say and that’s enough for 
me.” 

And he did not, in fact, care a fig about 
the balance. And if the balance had 


he said, with 


been five thousand odd instead of five 
hundred odd, he still probably would not 
have cared. 


Further, he privately con- 
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“My dear fellow,” 


lered that nobody else ought to care 
out the balance, either, having regard 
the supreme moral importance to 
himself of the four hundred and fifty. 
“Have you said anything to Mr. 
tcherew! Louis asked, try ing to 
pt a casual tone, and to keep out of 
; voice the relief and joy which were 
dually taking possession of his soul. 
1c upshot of Julian’s visit was so amaz- 
ly different from the apprehension 
it that he could have danced in his 


Not I!” Julian answered, ferociously. 
‘ ‘The old robber has been writing me, 

anting me to put money into some 

inema swindle or other. | gave him a 

t of my mind. 

‘He was trying the same here,”’ said 
Rachel. The words popped by them- 
selves out of her mouth, and she in- 

tantly regretted them. However, Louis 
seemed to be unconscious of the implied 
reproach on a subject presumably still 
highly delicate. 

“But you can tell him, if you’ve a 
mind,” Juli in went on, ch: illengingly. 

‘We sha’n’t do any such thing,” said 
Rachel, words again popping by them- 
selves out of her mouth. But this time 
she put herself right by adding, “Shall 
we, Louis?” 

“Of course not,” 
amiably. 

Rachel began to feel sympathetic 
toward the thief. She thought: “‘ How 
strange to have some one close to me, and 
talking quite naturally, who has stolen 
such a lot of money and might be in 
prison for it—a convict!” Nevertheless, 
the thief seemed to be remarkably iike 
ordinary people. 

“Oh!” Julian ejaculated. “Well, 
here’s the notes.” He drew a lot of notes 
from a pocket-book and banged them 
down on the table. “Four hundred and 
fifty. The identical notes. Count ’em. 
He glared afresh, and with even in- 
creased virulence. 

“That’s all right,” 


Louis agreed, very 


“cc Be- 


said Louis. 


sides, we only want half of them.” 
Sundry sheets of the confession, which 
had not previously caught fire, suddenly 
blazed up with a roar in the grate, and 
all looked momentarily at the flare. 
“You've got to have it all!”’ said Julian, 
flushing. 


Louis repeated, 
“we shall only take half. The other 
half’s yours.” 

‘As God sees me,” Julian urged, “I'll 
never take a penny of that money! 
Here—!” 

He snatched up all the notes and 
dashed wrathfully out of the parlor. Ra- 
chel followed quickly. He went to the 
back room, where the gas had been left 
burning high, sprang onto a chair in 
front of the cupboard, and deposited the 
notes on the top of the cupboard, in the 
very place from which he had originally 
taken them. 

“There!” he exclaime d, jumping dowr. 
from the chair. 

The symbolism of the action appeared 
to tranquilize him. 


For a moment Rachel, as a newly 
constituted housewife to whom every 
square foot of furniture surface had its 
own peculiar importance, was enraged to 
see Julian’s heavy and dirty boots again 
on the seat of her unprotected chair. 
But the sense of hurt passed like a 
spasm as her eyes caught Julian’s. They 
were alone together in the back room 
and not far from each other. And in the 
man’s eyes she no longer saw the savage 
Julian, but an intensely suffering crea- 
ture, a creature martyrized by destiny. 
She saw the real Julian glancing out in 
torment at the world through those eyes. 
The effect of the vibration in Julian’s 
voice a few minutes earlier was re- 
doubled. Her emotion nearly overcame 
her. She desired very much to succor 
Julian, and was aware of a more distinct 
feeling of impatience against Louis. 

She thought Julian had been magnifi- 
cently heroic, and all his faults of de- 
meanor were counted to him for excel- 
lences. He had been a thief; but the 
significance of the word thief was indeed 
completely altered for her. She had 
hitherto envisaged thieves as rascals in 
handcuffs bandied along the streets by 
policemen at the head of a procession of 
urchins—dreadful rascals! But now a 
thief was just a young man like other 
young men—only he had happened to 
see some bank-notes lying about and had 
put them in his pocket and then had felt 
very sorry for what he had done. There 
was no crime in what he had done .. . 
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904 HARPER’S 
was there? She pictured Julian’s pil- 
grimage through South Africa, all alone. 
She pictured his existence at Knype, all 
alone; and his very ferocity rendered 
him the more wistful and pathetic in her 
sight. She was sure that his mother and 
sisters had never understood him; and 
she did not think it quite proper on 
their part to have gone permanently to 
America, leaving him solitary in Eng- 
land, as they had done. She perceived 
that she herself was the one person in the 
world capable of understanding Julian, 
the one person who could look after him, 
influence him, keep him straight, civilize 
him, and impart some charm to his 
life. And she was glad that she had 
the status of a married woman, because 
without that she would have been help- 
less. 

Julian Sat down, or sank, onto the 
chair. 

“I’m very sorry | spoke like that to 
you in the other room—I mean about 
what you'd written,” she said. “I sup- 
pose | ought not to have burnt it.” 

She spoke in this manner because to 
apologize to him gave her a curious 
pleasure. 

“That's nothing,” he answered, with 
the quietness oi fatigue. ‘I dare say you 
were right enough. Anyhow, ye’ll never 
see me again.” 

She exclaimed, kindly protesting: 

“Why not, I should like to know.” 

“You won’t want me here as a visitor, 
after all this.” He faintly sneered. 

“T shall,” she insisted. 

“Louis won't.” 

She replied: ‘‘ You must come and see 
me. I shall expect you to. I must tell 
you,” she added, confidentially, in a 
lower tone, “I think you’ve been splen- 
did to-night. I’m sure I respect you 
much more than I did before—and you 
can take it how you like!” 

“Nay! Nay!” he murmured, depre- 
catingly. All the harshness had melted 
out of his voice. 

Then he stood up. 

“I'd better hook it,”’ he said, briefly. 
“Will ye get me my overcoat, missis?” 

She comprehended that he wished to 
avoid speaking to Louis again that night, 
and, nodding, went at once to the par- 
lor and brought away the overcoat. 

“*He’s going,” she muttered hastily to 
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Louis, who was standing near the fire. 
Leaving the parlor, she drew the door to 
behind her. 

She helped Julian with his overcoat 
and preceded him to the front door. Sh« 
held out her hand to be tortured afresh, 
and suffered the grip of the vise with a 
steady smile. 

““Now don’t forget,”’ she whispered. 

Julian seemed to try to speak and to 
fail. .. . He was gone. She carefully 
closed and bolted the door. 


Louis had not followed Julian and Ra- 
chel into the back room because he felt 
the force of an instinct to be alone with 
his secret satisfaction. In those mo- 
ments it irked him to be observed, and 
especially to be observed by Rachel, not 
to mention Julian. He was glad for sev- 
eral reasons, on account of his relief, on 
account of the windfall of money, and 
perhaps most of all on account of the 
discovery that he was not the only thief 
in the family. The bizarre coincidence 
which had divided the crime about 
equally between himself and Julian 
amused him. His case and Julian’s were 
on a level. Nevertheless, he somewhat 
despised Julian, patronized him, conde- 
scended to him. He could not help 
thinking that Julian was, after all, a 
greater sinner than himself. Never again 
could Julian look him (Louis) in the face 
as if nothing had happened. The blun- 
dering Julian was marked for life, by his 
own violent, unreasonable hand. Julian 
was a fool. 

Rachel entered rather solemnly. 

“Has he really gone?’ Louis asked. 
Rachel did not care for her husband’s 
tone, which was too frivolous for her. 
She was shocked to find that Louis had 
not been profoundly impressed by the 
events of the night. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“*What’s he done with the money?” 

“He’s left it in the other room.” She 
would not disclose to Louis that Julian 
had restored the notes to the top of the 
cupboard, because she was afraid that he 
might treat the symbolic act with levity. 

* All of it?” 

“Yes. Ill bring it you.” 

She did so. Louis counted the notes 
and casually put them in his breast 
pocket. 
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Oddest chap I ever came across!” 
observed, smiling. 

‘But aren’t you sorry for him?” Ra- 
chel demanded. 

“Yes,” said Louis, airily. “I shall 
‘nsist on his taking half, naturally.” 

‘I’m going to bed,” said Rachel. 
“You'll see all the lights out.” 

She offered her face and kissed him 
te pidly. 

‘What’s come over the kid?’ Louis 
asked himself, somewhat disconcerted, 
when she had gone. 

He remained smoking, purposeless, in 
the parlor until all sounds had ceased 
overhead in the bedroom. Then he ex- 
tinguished the gas in the parlor, in the 
back room, in the kitchen, and finally in 
the lobby, and went up-stairs by the 
light of the street-lamp. In the bedroom 
Rachel lay in bed, her eyes closed. She 
did not stir at his entrance. He locked 
the bank-notes in a drawer of the dress- 
ing-table, undressed with his asual elabo- 
rate care, approached Rachel’s bed and 
gazed at her unresponsive form, turned 
down the gas to a pin-point, and got into 
bed himself. Not the slightest sound 
could be heard anywhere, either in or 
out of the house, save the faint breathing 
of Rachel. And after a few moments 
Louis no longer heard even that. In the 
darkness the mystery of the human be- 
ing next him began somehow to be dis- 
quieting. He was capable of imagining 
that he lay in the room with an utter 
stranger. Then he fell asleep. 


he 


CHAPTER XII 


RUNAWAY HORSES 


ACHEL, according to her own im- 
R pression the next morning, had no 

sleep during that night. The strik- 
ing of the hall clock could not be heard 
in the bedroom with the door closed, but 
it could be felt as a faint, distant con- 
cussion; and she had thus noted every 
hour, except four o’clock, when daylight 
had come and the street-lamp had been 
put out. She had deliberately feigned 
sleep as Louis entered the room, and had 
maintained the soft, regular breathing of 
a sleeper until long after he was in bed. 
She did not wish to talk; she could not 
have talked with any safety. 
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Her brain was occupied much by the 
strange and emotional episode of Julian’s 
confession, but still more by the situa- 
tion of her husband in the affair. Julian's 
story had precisely corroborated one part 
of Mrs. Maldon’s account of her actions 
on the evening when the bank-notes had 
disappeared. Little by little that recital 
of Mrs. Maldon’s had been discredited, 
and at length cast aside as no more 
important than the delirium of a dying 
creature; it Was an Inconvenient story, 
and would only fit in with the alter- 
native theories that money had wings 
and could flv on its own account, or that 
there had been thieves in the house. Far 
easier to assume that Mrs. Maldon sn 
some lapse had unwittingly done away 
with the notes! But Mrs. Maldon was 
now suddenly reinstated as a witness. 
And if one part of her evidence was true, 
why should not the other part be true? 
ter story was that she had put the re- 
mainder of the bank-notes on the chair 
on the landing, and then (she thought) in 
the wardrobe. Rachel recalled cle arly 
all that she had seen and all that she had 
been told. She remembered once mvre 
the warnings that had been addressed to 
her. She lived the evening and the night 
of the theft over again, many times, 
monotonously, and with increasing woe 
and agitation. 

Then with the greenish dawn, that the 
blinds let into the room, came some re- 
freshment and new health to the brain, 
but the trend of her ideas was not modi- 
fied. She lay on her side and watched 
the unconscious Louis for immense peri- 
ods, and occasionally tears filled her eyes. 
The changes in her existence seemed so 
swift and so tremendous as to transcend 
belief. Was it conceivable that only 
twelve hours earlier she had been ecstat- 
ically happy? In twelve hours—in six 
hours—she had aged twenty years, and 
she now saw the Rachel of the reception 
and of the bicycle lesson as a young girl, 
touchingly ingenuous, with no more no- 
tion of danger than a baby. 

At six o'clock she arose. Already she 
had formed the habit of arising before 
Louis, and had reconciled herself to the 
fact that Louis had to be forced out of 
bed. Happily, his feet once on the floor, 
he became immediately manageable. 
Already she was the conscience and time- 
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keeper of the house. She could dress 
herself notselessly; in a week she had 
perfected all her little devices for avoid- 
ing noise and saving time. She finally 
left the room neat, prim, with lips set 
to a thousand responsibilities. She had 
a peculiar sensation of tight elastic about 
her eyes, but she felt no fatigue, and she 
did not yawn. Mrs. Tams, who had just 
descended, found her taciturn and exact- 
ing. She would have every household 
task performed precisely in her own way, 
without compromise. And it appeared 
that the house, which had the air of 
being in perfect order, was not in order 
at all, that indeed the processes of or- 
ganization had, in young Mrs. Fores’ 
opinion, scarcely yet begun. It appeared 
that there was no smallest part or corner 
of the house as to which young Mrs. 
Fores had not got very definite ideas and 
plans. The individuality of Mrs. Tams 
was to have scope nowhere. But, after 
all, this seemed quite natural to Mrs. 
‘Tams. 

When Rachel went back to the bed- 
room about seven-thirty, to get Louis by 
ruthlessness and guile out of bed, she 
was surprised to discover that he had 
already gone up to the bath-room. She 
guessed, with vague alarm, from this 
symptom that he had a new and very 
powerful interest in life. He came to 
breakfast at three minutes to eight, three 
minutes before it was served. When she 
entered the parlor in the wake of Mrs. 
‘Tams he kissed her with gay fervor. 
She permitted herself to be kissed. Her 
unresponsiveness, though not marked, 
disconcerted him and somewhat dashed 
his mood. Whereupon Rachel, by the 
reassurance of her voice, set about to 
convince him that he had been mistaken 
in deeming her unresponsive. So that he 
wavered between two moods. 

As she sat behind the tray, amid the 
exquisite odors of fresh coffee and Ted 
Malkin’s bacon (for she had forgiven 
Miss Malkin), behaving like a staid wife 
of old standing, she well knew that she 
was a mystery for Louis. She was the 
source of his physical comfort, the origin 
of the celestial change in his life which 
had caused him te admit fully that to 

“live in digs was a rotten game”; but 
she was also, that morning, a most sin- 
ister mystery. Her behavior was fault- 


less. He could seize on no definite detail 
that should properly disturb him; on), 
she had woven a veil between herself and 
him. Still, his liveliness scarcely abated. 
“Do you know what I’m going to do 
this very day as ever is?” he asked. 

“What is it?” 

“T’m going to buy you a bike. I’ve 
had enough of that old crock I borrowed 
for you. I shall return it, and come back 
with a new un. And I know the precis 
bike that I shall come back with. It’s 
at Bostock’s at Hanbridge. They’ ve 
just opened a new cycle department.’ 

“Oh, Louis!” she protested. 

His scheme for spending money on 
her flattered her. But nevertheless it 

was a scheme for spending money. Two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds had 
dropped into his lap, and he must needs 
begin instantly to dissipate it. He could 
not keep it. That was Louis! She re- 
fused to see that the purchase of a 
bicycle was the logical consequence of 
her lessons. She desired to believe that 
by some miracle at some future date 
she could possess a bicycle without a 
bicycle being bought—and in the mean 
time was there not the borrowed ma- 
chine? 

Suddenly she yawned. 

“‘Didn’t you sleep well?” 

“Not very.” 

Oh!” 

She could almost see into the interior 
of his brain where he was persuading 
himself that fatigue alone was the expla- 
nation of her peculiar demeanor, and 
rejoicing that the mystery was, after all, 
neither a mystery nor sinister. 

“T say,” he began between two puffs 
of a cigarette after breakfast, “I shall 
send back half of that money to Julian. 
I’ll send the notes by registered post.” 

“Shall you?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think he'll keep 
them?” 

“Supposing I was to take them over 
to him myself—and insist?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Tt’s a notion. When?” 

“Well, on Saturday afternoon. He'll 
be at home probably then.” 
* All right,”’ Louis agreed. 

you the money later on. 

Nothing more was said as to the Julian 
episode. It seemed that husband and 
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wife were equally determined not to 
discuss it merely for the sake of discuss- 
ing it. 

Shortly after half-past eight Louis was 
pre paring the borrowed bicycle and his 
own in the backyard. 

“T shall ride mine and tow the crock,” 
said he, looking up at Rachel as he 
screwed a valve. She had come into the 
yard in order to show a polite curiosity 
in his doings. 

“Isn't it dangerous?” 

“Are you dangerous?” he laughed. 

“But when shall you go?” 

“Now.” 

“Sha’n’t you be late at the works?” 

“Well, if I’m late at the beautiful 
works I shall be late at the beautiful 
works. Those who don’t like it will have 
to lump it. 

Once more, it was the consciousness 
of a loose, entirely available two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds that was making 
him restive under the yoke of regular 
employment. For a row of pins, that 
morning, he would have given Jim 
Horrocleave a week’s notice, or even 
the amount of a week’s wages in 
lieu of notice! Rachel sighed, but 
within herself. 

In another minute he was elegantly 
flying down Bycars Lane, guiding his 
own bicycle with his right hand and the 
crock with his left hand. The feat 
appeared miraculous to Rachel, who 

watched from the bow-window of the 
parlor. Beyond question he made a fine 
figure. And it was for her that he was 
flying to Hanbridge! She turned away 
to her domesticity. 


It seemed to her that he had scarcely 
been gone ten minutes when one of the 
glorious taxicabs which had recently 
usurped the stand of the historic fly 
under the Town Hall porch drew up at 
the front door, and Louis got our of it. 
The sound of his voice was the first inti- 
mation to Rachel that it was Louis who 
was arriving. He shouted at the cab- 
man as he paid the fare. The window of 
the parlor was open and the curtains 
pinned up. She ran to the window, and 
immediately saw that Louis’ head was 
bandaged. Then she ran to the door. 
He was climbing rather stiffly up the 
steps. 
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“All right! All right!” he shouted at 
her. “A spill. Nothing of the least 
importance. But both the jiggers are 
pretty well converted into old iron. [| 
tell you it’s all right! Shut the door.” 

He bumped down on the oak chest, 
and took a long breath. 

‘But you’re frightfully hurt!” she ex- 
claimed. She could not properly see his 
face for the bandages. 

Mrs. Tams appeared. 
mured to her in a flash: 

“Go out the back way and fetch Dr. 
Yardley at once.” 

She felt herself absolutely calm. What 
puzzled her was Louis’ shouting. Then 
she understood he was shouting from 
mere excitement and did not realize that 
he shouted. 

“No need for any doctor! Quite sim- 
ple!” he called out. 

But Rachel gave a word confirming 
the original order to Mrs. Tams, who 
dis: appe ared. 

“First thing I knew I was the center 
of an admiring audience and fat Mrs. 
Heath, in her white apron and the steel 
hanging by her side, was washing my 
face with a sponge and a basin of water, 
and Heath stood by with brandy. It 
was nearly opposite their shop. People 
in the tram had a rare view of me.” 

“But was it the tram-car you ran 
into?’ Rachel asked, eagerly. 

He replied with momentary annoy- 
ance: 

“Tram-car! Of course it wasn’t the 
tram-car. Moreover, I didn’t run into 
anything. Two horses ran into me. I 
was coming down past the Shambles into 
Duck Bank — very slowly, because I 
could hear a tram coming along from the 
Market-Place—and just as | got past 
the Shambles and could see along the 
Market-Place, I saw a lad on a cart- 
horse and leading another horse. No 
stirrups, no saddle. He’d no more con- 
trol over either horse than a baby over 
an elephant. Not a bit more. Both 
horses were running away. The horse 
he was supposed to be leading was gal- 
loping first. T hey were passing the tram 
at a fine rate.’ 

“But how far were they off you?” 

“About ten yards. I said to myself, 


Rachel mur- 


‘If that chap doesn’t look out he'll be 
I turned as 


all over me in two seconds.’ 
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sharp as I could away to the left. I 
could have turned sharper if I'd had 
your bike in my right hand instead of my 
left. But it wouldn’t have made any 
difference. The first horse simply made 
straight forme. There was about a mile 
of space for him between me and the 
tram, but he wouldn’t look at it. He 
wanted me, and he had me. They both 
had me. I never felt the actual shock. 
Curious, that! I’m told one horse put 
his foot clean through the back wheel of 
my bike. Then he was stopped by the 
front palings of the Conservative Club. 
Oh! a pretty smash! The other horse 
and the boy thereon finished half-way 
up Moorthorne Road. He could stick 
on, no mistake, that kid could. Midland 
Railway horses. Whoppers. Either be- 
ing taken to the vet’s or brought from 
the vet’s—J don’t know. I forget.” 

Rachel put her hand on his arm. 

“Do come into the parlor and have 
the easy-chair.” 

“T’ll come—I’ll come,” he said, with 
the same annoyance. “Give us a 
chance.” His voice was now a little less 
noisy. 

“But you might have been killed!” 

“You bet I might! Eight hoofs all 
over me! One tap from any of the eight 
would have settled yours sincerely.” 

“Louis,” she spoke firmly, “‘you 
must come into the parlor. Now come 
along, do, and sit down and let me look 
at your face.” She removed his hat, 
which was perched rather insecurely on 
the top of the bandages. ‘“‘Who was it 
looked after you?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, following her 
into the parlor. “‘It seems to have been 
chiefly Mrs. Heath.” 

“But didn’t they take you to a chem- 
ist’s? Isn’t there a chemist’s handy?” 

“The great Greene had one of his 
bilious attacks and was in bed, it ap- 
pears. And the great Greene’s assistant 
is only just out of petticoats, I believe. 
However, everybody acted for the best, 
and here | am. And if you ask me, 
I think I’ve come out of it rather well.” 

He dropped heavily onto the Chester- 
field. What she could see of his cheeks 
was very pale. 

“Open the window,” he murmured. 
“It’s frightfully stuffy here.” 

“The window is open,” she said. In 


fact, a noticeable draught blew through 
the room. I'll open it a bit more.” 

Before doing so she lifted his feet 
onto the Chesterfield. 

“That’s better. That’s better,” he 
breathed. 

When, a moment later, she returned 
to him with a glass of water which she 
had brought from the kitchen, spilling 
drops of it along the whole length of the 
passage, he smiled at her and then 
winked. 

It was the wink that seemed pathetic 
toher. She had maintained her lauda- 
ble calm until he winked, and then her 
throat tightened. 

“He may have some dreadful internal 
injury,” she thought. “‘ You never know. 
I may be a widow soon. And every one 
will say how young she is to be a widow. 
It will make me blush. But such things 
can’t happen to me. No, he’s all right. 
He came up here alone. They'd never 
have let him come up here alone if he 
hadn’t been all right. Besides, he can 
walk. How silly | am!” 

She bent down and kissed him pas- 
sionately. 

“I must have those bandages off, 
dearest,” she whispered. “I suppose to- 
morrow I’d better return them to Mrs. 
Heath.” 

He muttered: “‘She said she always 
kept linen for bandages in the shop 
because they so often cut themselves. 
Now I used to think in my innocence 
that butchers never cut themselves.” 

Very gently and intently Rachel un- 
fastened two safety-pins that were hid- 
den in Louis’ untidy hair. Then she 
began to unwind a long strip of linen. It 
stuck to a portion of the cheek close to 
the ear. Louis winced. The inner folds 
of the linen were discolored. Rachel had 
a glimpse of a wound... . 

“Go on!’ Louis urged. “‘Get at it, 
child.” 

“No,” she said. “I think I shall leave 
it just as it is for the doctor to deal with. 
Shall you mind if I leave you for a min- 
ute? I must get some warm water and 
things ready against the doctor comes.” 

He retorted, facetiously: “Oh! Do 
what you like! Work your will on 
me.... Doctor! Any one ’u’d think I 
was badly injured. Why, you cuckoo, 
it’s only skin wounds.” 
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“But doesn’t it hurt?” 

“Depends on what you call * hurt.’ It 
‘in't a picnic. 

“| think you’re awfully brave,” she 
said, simply. 

\t the door she stopped and gazed at 
him, undecided. 

Louis,” she said in a motherly tone, 

‘| should like you to go to bed. I really 
should. You ought to, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I sha’n't,” he replied. 

“But please! To please me! You can 

get up again. 

“Oh, go to blazes!” he cried, resent- 
fully. “What in thunder should I go to 
bed for, I should like to know? Havea 
little sense, do!” He shut his eyes. 

He had never till then spoken to her 
so roughly. 

“Very well,” she agreed, with soothing 
acquiescence. His outburst had not irri- 
tated her in the slightest degree. 

In the kitchen, as she bent over the 
kettle and the fire, each object was sur- 
rounded by a sort of halo, like the moon 
in damp weather. She brushed her hand 
across her eyes, contemptuous of her- 
self. Then she ran lightly up-stairs and 
searched out an old linen garment and 
tore the seams of it apart. She crept 
back to the parlor and peeped in. Louis 
had not moved on the sofa. His eyes 
were still closed. After a few seconds, he 
said, without stirring: 

“T’ve not yet passed away. I can see 
you.” 

She responded with a little laugh, 
somewhat forced. 

After an insupportable delay Mrs. 
Tams reappeared, out of breath. Dr. 
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Yardley had just gone out, but he was 
1a expected back very soon and would then 
| be sent down instantly. 


Mrs. Tams, quite forgetful of eti- 
quette, followed Rachel, unasked, into 
the parlor. 

“What?” said Louis, loudly. ‘‘Two 
of you! Isn’t one enough?” 

Mrs. Tams vanished. 

“Heath took charge of the bikes,” 
Louis murmured, as if to the ceiling. 

Over half an hour elapsed before the 
gate creaked. 

“There he is!’ Rachel exclaimed, hap- 
pily. After having conceived a hundred 
different tragic sequels to the accident, 
she was lifted by the mere creak of the 
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gate into a condition of pure optimism, 
and she realized what a capacity she had 
for secretly being a ninny in an unex- 
pected crisis. But she thought with sat- 
isfaction: “‘Anyhow, | don’t show it. 
That’s one good thing!”” She was now 
prepared to take oath that she had not 
for one moment been really anxious 
about Louis. Her demeanor, as she 
stated the case to the doctor, was a 
masterpiece of tranquil unconcern. 


Dr. Yardley said that he was in a 
hurry, that in fact he ought to have been 
quite elsewhere at the time. He was pre- 
occupied, and showed no sympathy with 
the innocent cyclist who had escaped the 
fatal menace of hoofs. When Rachel 
offered him the torn linen, he silently 
disdained it, and, opening a small bag 
which he had brought with him, pro- 
duced therefrom a roll of cotton-wool 
in blue paper, and a_ considerable 
quantity of sticking-plaster on a brass 
reel. He accepted, however, Rachel’s 
warm water. 

“You might get me some Condy’s 
Fluid,” he said, shortly. 

She had none! It was a terrible lapse 
for a capable housewife. 

Dr. Yardley raised his eyebrows: ‘No 
Condy’s Fluid in the house!” 

She was condemned. 

“T do hi uppen to have a couple of tab- 
lets of Chinosol,”’ he said, “but I wanted 
to keep them in reserve for later in the 
day.” 

He threw two yellow tablets into the 
basin of water. 

Then he laid Louis flat on the sofa, 
asked him a few questions, and sounded 
him in various parts. And at length he 
slowly, but firmly, drew off Mrs. Heath’s 
bandages, and displayed Louis’ head to 
the light. 

“Hm!” he exclaimed. 

Rachel restrained herself from any 
sound. But the spectacle was ghastly. 
The one particle of comfort in the dread- 
ful matter was that Louis could not see 
himself. 

Thenceforward Dr. Yardley seemed to 
forget that he ought to have been else- 
where. Working with extraordinary de- 
liberation, he coaxed out of Louis’ flesh 
sundry tiny stones and many fragments 
of mud, straightened twisted bits of skin, 
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and he removed other pieces entirely. 
He murmured, “Hm!” at intervals. He 
expressed a brief criticism of the per- 
formance of Mrs. Heath, as distinguished 
from her intentions. He also opined that 
the great Greene might not he von have 
succeeded much better than Mrs. Heath, 
even if he had not been bilious. When 
the dressing was finished, the gruesome 
terror of Louis’ appearance seemed to be 
much increased. The heroic sufferer rose 
and glanced at himself in the mirror, and 
gave a faint whistle. 

“Oh! So that’s what I loox like, is it? 
Well, what price me as a victim of the 
Inquisition!” he remarked. 

“| should advise you not to take ex- 
ercise just now, young man,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘D’you feel pretty well?” 

“Pretty well,” answered Louis, and 
sat down. 

In the lobby the doctor, once more in 
a hurry, said to Rachel: 

“Better get him quietly to bed. The 
wounds are not serious, but he’s had a 
very severe shock.” 

**He’s not marked for life, is he?” 
Rachel asked, anxiously. 

“I shouldn’t think so,” said the doc- 
tor, as if the point was a minor one. 
“Let him have some nourishment. You 
can begin with hot milk—but put some 
water to it,” he added when he was 
half-way down the steps. 

As Rachel re-entered the parlor she 
said to herself: ‘I shall just have to get 
him to bed somehow, whatever he says! 
If he’s unpleasant he must be unpleas- 
ant, that’s all.” 

And she hardened her heart. But im- 
mediately she saw him again, sitting for- 
lornly in the chair, with the whole of the 
left side of his face criss-crossed in whit- 
ish-gray plaster, she was ready to cry 
over him and flatter his foolishest whim. 
She wanted to take him in her arms, if 
he would but have allowed her. She felt 
that she could have borne his weight for 
hours without moving, had he fallen 
asleep against her bosom. . . . Still, he 
must be got to bed. How negligent of 
the doctor not to have given the order 
himself! 

Then Louis said: “I say! I think I 
may as well lie down!” 

She was about to cry out, “Oh, you 
must!” 
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But she forbore. She became as wil) 
as old Batchgrew. 

“Do you think so?” she answered, 
doubtfully. 

“ve nothing else particular on 
hand,” he said. 

She knew that he wanted to surrender 
without appearing to surrender. 

“Well,” she suggested, “will you lic 
down on the bed for a bit?’ 

“T think I will.” 

“And then I'll give you some hot 
milk.” 

She dared not help him to mount the 
stairs, but she walked close behind him. 

“| was thinking,” he said on the land- 
ing, “I’d stroll down and take stock of 
those bicycles later in the day. But per- 
haps I’m not fit to be seen.” 

She thought: ‘‘ You won’t stroll down 
later in the day—I shall see to that.” 

“By the way,” he said, “‘you might 
send Mrs. Tams down to Horrocleave’s 
to explain that I sha’n’t give them my 
valuable assistance to-day. . . . Oh! 
Mrs. Tams”—the woman was just bus- 
tling out of the bedroom, duster in hand 
—“‘will you toddle down to the works 
and tell them I’m not coming?” 

“Eh, mester!” breathed Mrs. Tams, 
looking at him. “It’s a mercy it’s no 
worse.” 

“Yes,” Louis teased her, “‘but you go 
and look at the basin down-stairs, Mrs. 
Tams. That ‘ll give you food for 
thought.” 

Shaking her head, she smiled at Ra- 
chel, because the master had spirit 
enough to be humorous with her. 

In the bedroom, Louis said: “I might 
be more comfortable if I took some of 
my clothes off.” 

Thereupon he abandoned himself to 
Rachel. She did as she pleased with him, 
and he never opposed. Seven bruises 
could be counted on his left side. He 
permitted himself to be formally and 
completely put to bed. He drank half a 
glass of hot milk, and then said that he 
could not possibly swallow any more. 
Everything had been done that ought to 
be done and that could be done. And 
Rachel kept assuring herself that there 
was not the least cause for anxiety. She 
also told herself that she had been a 
ninny once that morning, and that once 
wasenough. Nevertheless, she remained 
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apprehensive, and her apprehensions in- 
-reased. It was Louis’ unnatural man- 
ageableness that disturbed her. 

And when, about three hours later, he 
murmured, “Old girl, I feel pretty bad,” 
“T knew it,” she said to herself. 

His complaint was like a sudden thun- 
derclap in her ears, after long faint rum- 
blings of a storm. 

loward tea-time she decided that she 
must send for the doctor again. Louis 
indeed demanded the doctor. He said 
that he was very ill. His bruised limbs 
and his damaged face caused him a cer- 
tain amount of pain. It was not, how- 
ever, the pain that frightened him, but a 
general and profound sensation of illness. 
He could describe no symptoms. There 
were indeed no symptoms save the ebb- 
ing of vitality. He said he had never in 
his life felt as he felt then. His appear- 
ance confirmed the statement. The look 
of his eves was tragic. His hands were 
pale. His agonized voice was extremely 
distressing to listen to. The bandages 
heightened the whole sinister effect. 
Dusk shadowed the room. Rachel lit 
the gas and drew the blinds. But in a 
few moments Louis complained of the 
light, and she had to lower the jet. 

The sounds of the return of Mrs. Tams 
could be heard below. Mrs. Tams had 
received instructions to bring the doctor 
back with her, but Rachel’s ear caught 
no sign of the doctor. She went out to 
the head of the stairs. The doctor simply 
must be there. It was not conceivable 
that when summoned he should be “out” 
twice in one day, but so it was. Mrs. 
Tams, whispering darkly from the dim 
foot of the stairs, said that Mrs. Yardley 
hoped that he would be in shortly, but 
could not be sure. 

“What am I to do?” thought Rachel. 
“This is a crisis. Everything depends 
on me. What shall I do? Shall 1 send 
for another doctor?’ She decided to risk 
the chances and wait. It would be too 
absurd to have two doctors in the house. 
What would people say of her and of 
Louis if the rumor ran that she had lost 
her head and filled the house with doc- 
tors when the case had no real gravity? 
People would say that she was very 
young and inexperienced, and a freshly 
married wife, and so on. And Rachel 
hated to be thought young or freshly 
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married. Besides, another doctor might 
be “out” too. And further, the case 
could not be truly serious. Of course, if 
afterward it did prove to be serious, she 
would never forgive herself. 

“He'll be here soon,” she said, cheer- 
fully, to Louis in the bedroom. 

“If he isn’t—” moaned Louis, and 
stopped. 

She gave him some brandy, against his 
will. Then, taking his wrist to feel it, 
she felt his fingers close on her wrist, as 
if for aid. And she sat thus on the bed 
holding his hand in the gloom of the 
lowered gas. 


His weakness and his dependence on 
her gave her a feeling of kind superiority. 
And also her own physical well-being 
was such that she could not help conde- 
scending toward him. She cared for him 
as she might have cared for a trustful, 
helpless little dog. She thought a great 
deal about him; she longed ardently to 
be of assistance to him; she had an acute 
sense of her responsibility and her duty. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that, her brain 
was perhaps chiefly occupied with her- 
self and her own attitude toward exist- 
ence. She became mentally and imag- 
inatively active to an intense degree. 
She marveled at existence as she had 
never marveled before, and while seem- 
ing suddenly to understand it better she 
was far more than ever baffled by it. 
Was it credible that the accident of a 
lad losing control of a horse could have 
such huge and awful consequences on 
two persons utterly unconnected with 
the lad? A few seconds sooner, a few 
seconds later—and naught would have 
occurred to Louis, but he must needs be 
at exactly a certain spot at exactly a 
certain instant, with the result that now 
she was in torture! If this, if that, if the 
other—Louis would have been well and 
gay at that very moment, instead of a 
broken organism humiliated on a bed 
and clinging to her like a despairing 
child. 

The rapidity and variety of events in 
her life again startled her, and once more 
she went over them. The disappearance 
of the bank-notes was surely enough in 
itself. But on the top of that fell the 
miracle of her love-affair. Her marriage 
was like a dream of romance to her, 
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untrue, incredible. Then there was the 
terrific episode of Julian on the previous 
night. One would have supposed that 
after that the sensationalism of events 
would cease. But, no! The unforesee- 
able had now occurred, something which 
reduced all else to mere triviality. 

And yet what had in fact occurred? 
Acquaintances, in recounting her story, 
would say thct she had married her 
mistress’s nephew, that there had been 
trouble between Louis and Julian about 
some bank-notes, and that Louis had 
had a bicycle accident. Naught more! 
A most ordinary chronicle! And if he 
died now, they would say that Louis had 
died within a month of the wedding and 
how sad it was! Husbands indubita- 
bly do die, young wives indubitably are 
transformed into widows—a daily event, 
indeed! . . . She seemed to perceive the 
deep, hidden. meaning of life. There 
were three Rachels in’ her—one who 
pitied Louis, one who pitied herself, and 
one who looked on and impartially com- 

rehended. ‘The last was scarcely un- 
ne —only fervently absorbed in the 
prodigious wonder of the hour. 

“Can’t you do anything?”’ Louis mur- 
mured. 

“If Dr. Yardley doesn’t come quick, 
I shall send for some other doctor,” she 
said, with decision. 

He sighed. 

“Better send for a lawyer at the same 
time,” he said. 

“A lawyer.” 


“Yes. You know I’ve not made my 
will.” 

“Oh, Louis! Please don’t talk like 
that! I can’t bear to hear you.” 


You'll have to hear worse things 
than that,” he said, pettishly, loosing 
her hand. “I’ve got to have a solicitor 
here. Later on you'll probably be only 
too glad that | had enough common- 
sense to send for a solicitor. Somebody 
must have a little common-sense. I ex- 
pect you'd better send for Lawton... . 
Oh! It’s Friday afternoon—he’ll have 
left early for his week-end golf, I bet.” 
This last discovery seemed to exhaust 
his courage. 

In another minute the doctor, cheer- 
ful and energetic, was actually in the 
room and the gas brilliant. He gazed at 
an exanimate Louis, made a few in- 
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quiries and a few observations of his 
own, gave some brief instructions, and 
departed. The day was in truth one of 
his busy days. 

He seemed surprised when Rachel 
softly called to him on the stairs. 

“| suppose everything’s all right, Doc- 
tor?” 

“Yes,” said he, casually. “He'll feel 
mighty queer for a few days. That's 
all.” 

“Then there’s no danger?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But he thinks he’s dying.” 

Dr. Yardley smiled carelessly. 

“And do you? He’s no more 
dying than I am. That’s only the effect 
of the shock. Didn’t I tell vou this 
morning? You probably won’t be able 
to stop him just yet from thinking he’s 
dying—it is a horrid feeling—but you 
needn’t think so yourself, Mrs. Fores.” 
He smiled. 

“Oh, Doctor,” she burst out, “you 
don’t know how you’ve relieved me!” 

“You'll excuse me if I fly away,” said 
Dr. Yardley, calmly. “‘There’s a crowd 
of insurance patients waiting for me at 
the surgery.” 


In the middle of the night Rachel was 
awakened by Louis’ appeal. She was so 
profoundly asleep that for a few mo- 
ments she could not recall what it was 
that had happened during the previous 
day to cause oa anxiety. 

After the visit of the doctor, Louis’ 
moral condition had apparently im- 
proved. He had affected to be displeased 
by the doctor’s air of treating his case as 
though it was deprived of all importance. 
He had said that the doctor had failed 
to grasp his case. He had stated broadly 
that in these days of state health insur- 
ance all doctors were too busy and too 
wealthy to be of assistance to private 
patients capable of paying their bills in 
the old gentlemanly fashion. But his 
remarks had not been without a touch 
of facetiousness in their wilful disgust. 
And the mere tone of his voice proved 
that he felt better. To justify his previ- 
ous black pessimism he had of course 
been obliged to behave in a certain man- 
ner (well known among patients who 
have been taking themselves too seri- 
ously), and Rachel had understood and 
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excused. She would have been ready, 
indeed, to excuse far worse extrava- 
gances than any that could have oc- 
curred to the fancy of a nature so polite 
and benevolent as that of Louis; for, 
in order to atone for her silly schoolgirl- 
ishness, she had made a compact with 
herself to be an angel and a serpent 
simultaneously for the entire remainder 
of her married life. 

Then Mrs. Tams had come in, from 
errands of marketing, with a copy of the 
early special of the Signal, containing a 
description of the accident. Mrs. Tams 
had never before bought such a thing as 
a newspaper, but an acquaintance of 
hers who “stood the market” with tripe 
and chitterlings had told her that Mr. 
Fores was “in” the Signal, and accord- 
ingly she had bravely stopped a newsboy 
in the street and made the purchase. 
To Rachel she pointed out the paragraph 
with pride, and, to please her and divert 
Louis, Rachel had introduced the news- 
paper into the bedroom. The item was 
headed “Runaway Horses in Bursley 
Market-Place. Providential Escape.” 
It spoke of Mr. Louis Fores’ remarkable 
skill and presence of mind in swerving 
away with two bicycles. it said that 
Mr. Louis Fores was an accomplished 
cyclist, and that after a severe shaking 
Mr. Louis Fores drove home in a taxicab 
“apparently little the worse, save for 
facial contusions, for his perilous adven- 
ture.” Lastly, it said that a representa- 
tive of the Midland Railway had “‘as- 
sured our representative that the horses 
were not the property of the Midland 
Railway.” Louis had sardonically re- 
peated the phrase “apparently little the 
worse,” murmuring it with his eyes shut. 
He had said, “I wish they could see me.” 
Still he had made no further mention of 
sending for a solicitor. He had taken a 
little food and a little drink. He had 
asked Rachel when she meant to go to 
bed. And at length Rachel, having first 
arranged food for use in the night, and 
fixed a sheet of note-paper on the gas- 
bracket as a screen between the gas and 
Louis, had undressed and got into bed, 
and gone off into a heavy slumber with 
a mind comparatively free. 

In response to his confusing summons, 
she stumbled to her peignoir and slipped 
It on. 
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“Yes, dear?” she spoke softly. 

“T couldn’t bear it any longer,”’ said 
the voice of Louis. “I just had to waken 
you.” 

She raised the gas, and her eyes 
blinked as she stared at him. His bed- 
clothes were horribly disarranged. 

“Are you in pain?” she asked, smooth- 
ing the Licaiboes. 

“No. But I’m so ill. I—I don’t 
want to frighten you—” 

“The doctor said you'd feel ill. It’s 
the shock, you know.” 

She stroked his hand. He did indubi- 
tably look very ill. His appearance of 
woe, despair, and dreadful apprehension 
was pitiable in the highest degree. With 
a gesture of intense weariness he declined 
food, nor could she persuade him to take 
anything whatever. 

“You'll be ever so much better to- 
morrow. I'll sit up with you. You were 
bound to feel worse in the night.” 

“It’s more than shock that I’ve got,” 
he muttered. “I say, Rachel, it’s all up 
with me. I know I’m done for. You'll 
have to do the best you can.” 

The notion shot through her head that 
possibly, after all, the doctor might have 
misjudged the case. Suppose Louis 
were to die in the night? Suppose the 
morning found her a widow? The world 
was full of the strangest happenings. 
. . » Then she was herself again and im- 
movably cheerful in her secret heart. 
She thought: “I can go through worse 
nights than this. One night, some time 
in the future, either he will really be dy- 
ing or I shall. This night is nothing.” 
And she held his hand, and sat in her old 
place on his bed. ‘The room was chilly. 
She decided that in five minutes she 
would light the gas-stove, and also make 
some tea with the spirit-lamp. She 
would have tea whether he still refused 
or not. His watch on the night-table 
showed half-past two. In about an hour 

the dawn would be commencing. She 
felt that she had reserves of force against 
any contingency. 

Then he said, “I say, Rachel.” 

He was too ill to call her “‘ Louise.” 

“IT shall make some tea soon,” she 
answered. 

He went on: “‘ You remember about 
that missing money—I mean before 
auntie died. You remember—” 
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“Don’t talk about that, dear,” she in- 
terrupted him, eagerly. “‘Why should 
you bother about that now?” 

In one instant those apparently ex- 
haustless reserves of moral force seemed 
to have ebbed away. She had imagined 
herself equal to any contingency, and 
now there loomed a contingency which 
made her quail. 

“l’ve got to talk about that,” he said 
in his weak and desperate voice. His 
bruised head was hollowed into the pil- 
low, and he stared monotonously at the 
ceiling, upon which the paper screen of 
the gas threw a great trembling shadow. 
*That’s why | wakened you. You don’t 
know what the inside of my brain’s like. 
. . .« Why did you say to them you 
found the scullery door open that night? 
You know perfectly well it wasn’t open.” 


She could scarcely speak. 

“[—I— Louis, don’t talk about 
that now. You're too ill,” she im- 
plored. 

“1 know why you said it.” 

“Be quiet!” she said, sharply, and her 
voice broke. 

But he continued in the same tone: 

“You made up that tale about the 
scullery door because you guessed I'd 
collared the money and you wanted to 
save me from being suspected. Well, | 
did collar the money! Now I’ve told 
you!” 

She burst into a sob, and her head 
dropped onto his body. 

“Louis!” she cried, passionately, amid 
her sobs. ‘Why ever did you tell me? 
You’ve ruined everything now. Every- 
thing!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


A White Night 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


fASt night I saw the moon swung high 

Above a silver lake; 

The shores leaned close and seemed to sigh 
For all that beauty’s sake. 


The little hills were faint and still, 
They dared not draw a breath, 

Lest it should be the white moon’s will 
To stab them sheer to death 


With love. The silence spread so still 
It circled far and wide, 

My heart turned sudden old and chill 
Beneath that flowing tide. 


The stars turned pale to see their night 
Forgetful and untrue; 

Would Death, Life’s piteous Acolyte, 
Had stooped to stab me too! 
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The Girl 





1} E know what she was, or 


pea) icsy| can find out if we read 
le in the right places. We 
bs _think we know what 
IK | she is, though I’m not 


|S) - siti sure we do. But who 
OS knows what she is going 
to be? Who can forecast the coming 
woman? Who knows how far the 
changes now in process will extend, or 
how different in her relation to life 
the girl of to-day and to-morrew will 
be from her mother of yesterday and 
to-day? 

“They have ceased to be women and 
have not yet become men,” said an 
observer of contemporary women. But 
that is too sweeping. They have not 
ceased to be women and will not; they 
never will be men or the equivalent of 
men. Women they are; women they 
will continue to be; more womanly be- 
cause freer to develop; more various; 
more efficient; shaping life with a less 
restricted talent, giving to life out of a 
more abundant power, but female to the 
end; not male, nor finally competitors 
with men, but only competitive to the 
point of demonstrating the value of their 
full co-operation in the affairs of life and 
the validity of their purpose to extend it. 

It is plain enough what our modern 
girls are reaching for. It is freedom. 
Some of them think they want to vote— 
want to chiefly because the suffrage 
looks to them like the gateway to free- 
dom. Others care nothing about suf- 
frage; see no help in it, and many draw- 
backs. But these, too, and just as 
much, want freedom; want to be, more 
than women have been, mistresses of 
their own destinies, qualified to stand 
alone if they must, and to mend their 
fates if they come to need it. The old 
education trained women to serve, to 

lease, to charm, to comfort, to endure. 
‘or the well-to-do it was an education 
of “‘accomplishments” imposed upon a 
foundation of literature, languages, and 
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housewifery. It was not an education 
to be rashly disparaged, and it produced 
its quota of admirable women, the equals 
at least in power and value of any 
women we know. It was an education 
designed to qualify women to sustain an 
accepted relation to society and to men. 
It expected them to marry and to be 
supported by men. It aspired to make 
them worth their keep, but it did not 
aim to qualify them for self-mainte- 
nance. 

The new education for girls has no 
quarrel with men, but it leaves them 
to make their own arrangements. It 
does not undertake to provide wives for 
them. It bothers with men very little. 
Its aim is to turn out girls so far devel- 
oped mentally, and so trained and in- 
structed, that they can make their own 
choices in the world, can earn their own 
livings if they wish or if they must, can 
take a man if one that suits them offers, 
can turn all men away for as long as they 
will and still contrive for themselves a 
life of activity and employment. The 
new education aims to give to girls such 
an equipment as will relieve them of the 
need to marry for a living. That is no 
more than to start them on the same 
level with the men, and that is no more 
than fair. A man that must marry for 
support is rated as rather a pitiable 
figure. A young woman who must marry 
for support is not in so much better a 
case as we have been used to think. For 
support that one buys with one’s life is 
dear bought, and should be a good arti- 
cle, and every one knows that famine 
prices are high, and that who would 
make good bargains must see to it not 
to be pinched by need. 

Moreover, in marrying it is often an 
advantage to be able to bide one’s time. 
The best and safest man to marry, all 
things considered, seems to be one who 
works for his living, and such are 
seldom able to marry young. To wait 


for a man may be a hazardous adven- 
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ture, but there are men worth waiting 
for; and to be so little the mistress of 
one’s fate as not to dare to wait for a 
man of one’s heart is to be in a fix at 
least as hazardous as the other. Every 
marriage is more or less a woman’s ex- 
periment with a man to see what she can 
make of him, and of course there are 
men whom women, trained in self-help 
and self- support and _ self - possession, 
may fairly take a chance on, whom 
women more inured to the dependent 
life should hardly risk. To have in one 
a trained capacity for self-support is like 
having a fortune. A girl so qualified 
can marry more for company and less 
for maintenance than one completely 
dependent on a husband’s efficiency as a 
money-getter. 

But with getting girls married the 
modern education has not much to do, 
and is not good at it. The best one can 

iy for it is that there are some impor- 
tant compensations for its ineptitudes. 
We do not count on education as a means 
of getting people married, whether they 
are men or women. We rely on instinct 
for that, expecting a sufficient propor- 
tion of the people to marry because, as 
Doctor Watts said, “it is their nature 
to.” At present the rule is, both for 
men and women, that the more we edu- 
cate them the less they marry and the 
fewer children they have. The most 
favorable years for marrying are those 
before you know better; and for girls, 
during those years, the new education 
butts in with anemployment. Still, they 
can marry when they get ready, if they 
choose, and if they are satisfed with 
any of the available men. 

But will they choose? 

The trained and educated young 
woman has an alternative to marriage 
which still in the middle twenties may 
look very good to her. She has had her 
freedom. Of course she has liked i 
She will not give it up, not any of it, 
except under strong inducement. For 
love, if it catches her violently, she will 
give up anything, at least for the time 
being, for people in love are seldom nice 
in weighing costs; but so long as her 
wits are about her she will look hard at 
possible marriage, and if its restraints 
look too formidable, will shoo it away. 
The modern woman has no mind to 
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become a property. It is no part of her 
intention to belong to any man except 
in so far as she gives herself. The mar- 
riage that is attractive to her is the one 
that spells freedom—that opens doors 
to her rather than shuts them. 

That is natural and as it should be, 
but it makes one wonder what the com- 
ing woman—the woman now in making, 
and her successors—will make of mar- 
riage. The successful marriages are very 
well as they are, but it seems as though 
the less successful ones and the fail- 
ures might be bettered. The remedy for 
them now is divorce, and goodness knows 
it is freely applied. But it is a distaste- 
ful remedy, and no better regarded than 
it deserves to be, and it is still looked 
upon as desperate by most self-respect- 
ing people. 

Will the terrors and distresses of an 
unsatisfactory marriage be lessened for 
the coming woman? Will there be more 
of life left for the woman whose husband 
fails her than there is now? There may 
be, and with no loss to morals and no 
weakening of marriage. Where a mar- 
riage is strong it is strong by internal 
coherence, not by external compulsions. 
It may be that if less were expected of 
wives more would be realized. You can 
get along with almost any hindrance, 
handicap, or misfortune if life is only 
interesting enough. It is when life 1s 
dull and idle and unprofitable that the 

inch of the shoe becomes intolerable. 
But the great agent in making life inter- 
esting is exertion. To drive hard at 
something takes one out of oneself and 
leaves one only spare moments for de- 

ression, instead of the solid hours. 

he man who marries a shrew or a trifler 
can lose himself in work and perhaps 
accomplish great things. The woman 
whose husband is not worth more than 
a fraction of her thoughts, seldom has 
adequate outside occupations. If she 
has children—enough alee — tax. to 
be sure, is a great resource, provided 
she has due means and a fair chance 


with them, but somehow she is entitled 
to a fuller life than one whose sole 
interest is her husband. 

There are husbands, to be sure, whose 
service is perfect freedom, since that is 
but imperfect freedom which has no 
duties; but the general run of husbands 
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not so nearly of that high quality but 
that the business of living with them 
may be profitably diversihed by other 
|,wful interests in life. There ought to 
he some better alte -rnative for a woman 
whose husband is inadequate than to 
take up with another man. There are 
better alternatives—lots of them; and 
ine result of the contemporary effort to 
ducate all the girls should be to qualify 
men to find them. We don’t expect 
every railway train to smash, but some 
do, aia lo! the provision of steel cars. 
We don’t expect every ship to founder, 
but the law puts life-preservers into 
every state-room. We don’t expect 
every marriage to fail, but a good many 
will, and a good many more will only 
limp along, and ability in a married 
woman to do for herself and get for 
herself what her husband cannot do or 
vet for her is a resource against despair 
and a safeguard of enormous value 
against disaster. 


Let us never forget that the half of 


life belongs to women; that in a free 
country freedom and a share in the 
management of affairs is as much their 
birthright as it is the birthright of men. 
Every contract involves some modifica- 
tion of complete freedom of action. The 
marriage contract, whether for man or 
woman, involves a very great abridg- 
ment of it; but no more for the wife than 
for the husband should it involve the 
merging of one individuality into another. 
lhe duties of administration and direc- 
tion that naturally issue from a success- 
ful marriage are ample for two, and 
naturally apportion themselves between 
the man and the woman. The man who 
sets himself as the sole fountain of 
authority in a family and tries to consti- 
tute his will as the rule of life creates a 
cage in which his wife and children must 
live cramped and baffled except as they 
can break out of it. They cannot come 
to their own in such an environment 
except by heroic effort. And so of the 
woman who tries to make her own limi- 
tations the measure of life for her family: 
she organizes blight. But the unselfish 
life of a fairly wise person, lived with 
courage and gentleness and vigor, regu- 
lates and gives some degree of order to 
all the lives that touch it. It is lives, 


far more than laws, that order the world. 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 768.—114 


It is the courses of the stars that give 
rules to astronomy, not the rules of 
astronomy that regulate the stars. What 
one wants for a woman in marriage is a 
fair chance to live, a clear orbit to move 
in according to the laws of her nature, 
and not to be jolting around misfitted 
into her husband’s orbit because that is 
expected of her. 

Of course our desires about marriage 
are not going to be realized right away, 
because the general run of us, men and 
women, are so faulty. We have only a 
little sense, at best, and are apt to come 
to most of that rather late in life and 
after we have duly made our mistakes 
for the lack of it. But after all, society 
does not depend entirely for its pros- 
perity upon the sense of its individual 
members at any given time. It goes a 
very great deal by tradition and custom. 
People try to do what is expected of 
them and will win for them the approval 
of their fellows. We cannot hope that a 
very large proportion of marriageable 
young people will ever be very wise 
marriers or do as well by one another as 
they should, or insure to one another all 
the freedom that is compatible with 
the successful fulfilment of the marriage 
contract. But a good deal can be done 
in modifying the standard of expectation 
about the obligations of the married, and 
bringing them up to date, so that they 
will correspond with practice in the most 
successful families, and fit, not the con- 
ditions of life and the habits of educa- 
tion in Egypt hefore the flood, or in early 
Greece, or Rome, or in the Middle Ages, 
or even in Squire Western’s time, but 
this present day when all the girls go 
to school, and many go to college, and 
the click of the typewriter is heard in 
the land, and more fingers of women 
play on the cash-register than ever 
thumped pianos. The education of girls 
that fits them for independent life 
widens the scope of their expectations 
and increases their demands on life. 
They are harder to satisfy, and that 
makes against marriage. But they gain 
increased capacity to win satisfactions 
for themselves, and that should make 
for marriage by diminishing its hazards. 
The object of the new education in its 
relation to marriage is not to make life 
so interesting to women that they can 
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get along without men, but rather to 
make life so interesting, and to make 
them so resourceful, that they can get 
along with men. If we can arrange for 
women that they shall be thoroughly 
interested in the scheme of creation and 
heartily involved in making its details 
work out, we shall have done as much 
as is compatible with the continued 
existence of men and the need of limiting 
women to one man at a time in marriage. 

All this sounds too much, perhaps, as 
though all the married people were eager 

break bonds. The fallacy of that 
assumption must be evident ;o any one 
who looks about. Most marriages seem 
to succeed, and even in our country of 
easy divorce nine-tenths or more of 
them still hold. 

In France, women seem, in the main, 
to be pretty well contented and to be 
fairly in possession of their share of life. 
Superficial inspection of that country 
gives the impression that their hold 1s 
strong in the direction of the details of 
life; that they share both the drudgery 
and the pleasures of life in a closer and 
fairer association with their men than is 
usual in most other countries. One sees 
them working in the fields, but the 
impression gained is that they are work- 
ing, not as agricultural drudges, but as 
farmers. One sees them in the Paris 
markets, busied even more than their 
men are about the trading in all sorts 
of products of farm and garden. One 
sees them at noon, at breakfast, still 
with their men, in the open air, on the 
sidewalks of Paris, and in the late after- 
noon and in the evening, domesticating 
the cafés. I have heard that Napoleon, 
when proceedings grew urgent with him, 
issued an edict that the young women 
of France should be taught bookkeeping 
and the management of business; they 
must attend, he said, to that part of 
life. The young men he needed for his 
wars. From that, | am told, dates the 
ascendency of Frenchwomen in a great 
part of retail business, hotel-keeping, 
small shopkeeping, marketing, and the 
like, which is so marked that—as my 
informant put it—the women are the 
managers and the men their porters. 
All that is very significant, and helps 
one to understand why there are no 
militant suffragists in France, and why 
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the whole suffrage movement seems 

lag there. If suffrage appeals to women 
as a means of getting their share of lif, 
it is natural that if they have their shar. 
already the appeal of the suffragist, 
should fail to move them. 

In England the situation is not s 
good. Millions of Englishwomen live a 
nearly contented as they hope to be in 
this world and will not move for an) 
general disturbance. But the proportion 
of women who are not, and ought not to 
be, content is too large. There are two 
million more women than men in Eng- 
lend, and that means two million women 
cheated out of their natural birthright: 
and dominion and left with very littl 
chance to right their condition. Out of 
that great company of the unmated 
women and their sympathizers comes 
the fierce and reasonable demand for a 
fuller life which makes the disturbance 
so acute in England. The details of that 
disturbance may be ever so unreason- 
able and wrong, but so far as the dis- 


turbance is founded on a scarcity of 


men, it has a basis which no man can 
afford to disregard. If two million 
Englishwomen should live hopelessly un- 
husbanded without complaint, it would 
argue that man is very much less impor- 
tant a factor in British civilization than 
folks have been used to think. He is 
important, and especially to women. 
Militant suffragism is not the only con- 
spicuous evidence of that, for is not the 
biggest and most gorgeous monument in 
London a monument to a good husband? 
And at the top of it is a tall gold cross, 
which properly belongs on every good 
husband’s monument, and equally on 
that of every good wife. For it is not 
wholly by self-assertion that man and 
woman live harmoniously together. 
Whatever strength the new education 
develops in woman she will hardly better 
her state much by using it to browbeat 
man. Nor is that use of it to be ex- 
pected. Itis the people doubtful of their 
strength who use it violently, the people 
doubtful of their place who are jealous 
in their tenure of it. But with strength 


goes patience; with freedom tranquil- 
lity; and out of intelligence, guided but 
not cramped, comes the unterrified com- 
prehension of life that practises to heal 
all pain. 
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The House 


aS Oem HEN Nancy Mills in- 

LWPS hevited the little old- 
Y\fashioned | house from 
PA her uncle in Barlow, she 
\fele very rich indeed. 
That a sum of money 






i nport: ance. 7] he house stood for all the 
things she had lacked since her mother 
died and left her to support herself and 
build up, if she might, some sort of 
possible life. Nancy worked in the 
needle - factory, and had only money 
enough to board; but on Sunday after- 
noons she and a mate or a from the 
factory would go to walk, and she, when 
she could choose the way, always _ 
the road to the sea. She was half ; 
wild creature, she thought, because ie 
loved the touch of the winds and the 
salt on her cheeks far more than the 
other girls loved even the walk through 
the town where they could comment on 
gowns and hats. ‘The girls laughed at 
her for being such a dull little thing as 
to choose outdoors rather than people, 
and invariably on the t unday walk to 
the sea they laughed the more because 
she always wanted to stop before the 
great gray house with the mansard roof 
and the tower, well out upon the Atlan- 
tic road. Nancy never knew why she 
so loved that house. Perhaps it was 
because the first time she had seen it 
was the week she and her mother had 
come here to work in the needle-factory, 
her mother very tired and short of 
breath, and Nancy had insisted on her 
seeing a doctor before ever she went into 
the mill at all. The doctor had not 
said very much on their visit to him, but 
he had afterward come to see them and 
found Nancy alone; and then he had 
told her that her mother must shortly die. 
Nancy ran out of the house and left 
him there, and, not heeding where she 
went, sped along the road to the sea 
She felt she could not meet her mother’s 
eyes until she had got a little used to 


With the Tower 


BY ALICE 


BROWN 


what was coming. And as she went 
along the road, feeling like a stranger to 
herself, a lost, unhappy creature who 
was to have no mother, she came to the 
house with the tower. It was a bright 
spring day with a tremble of green in 
the air, end there was a party of people 
on the lawn. They were dressed in 
pinks and blues, and children in white 
were fluttering about like moths, and 
there was laughter, and once a song 
sung by the children while some one 
played a mandolin. Nancy, from the 
blackness of her grief, stood in the road 
and stared. It looked to her like Par- 
adise, a scene all beauty inhabited by 
creatures without care. She felt no 
envy of them, only a pathetic wonder 
that happiness like this could be in a 
world where evil news Swoops down so 
suddenly. And ever after she carried 
in her memory the picture of the house 
with the tower; and whenever she looked 
at it her heart lifted a little because, in 
one place, at least, was Paradise. It 
never seemed to her that ill news could 
shadow that green lawn and touch the 
fluttering raiment of the happy idlers, 
Always, in her mind, they were dancing 
there, and the children were singing, and 
even if they had to grow up, other chil- 
dren would take their places. 

“If I should ever have a house,” said 
Nancy, “I'd have a tower.” 

And now she had her house, and she 
was in the train going down to Bar- 
low to live in it. Nancy had made her 
calculations very carefully. She had 
enough money, she thought, to last her 
for at least five years; and she meant to 
live on it and make cookies and dig in 
the garden, and after it was all gone she 
could go back into the needle-factory. 
The time was again the early spring, 
something like that day when she had 
seen the Paradise of dancing children, 
and she got out at the little station and 
walked along the green-shaded road and 
was very happy. It was an unknown 
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region to her, but she found it beautiful, 
rich in tillage and fragrant from the 
upturned soil. There were choirs of 
birds in every tree, and the robin espe- 
cially told her he was extravagantly glad 
to see her. So she went on and swung 
the gate of her own picket fence and 
stood before her house. For an instant 
Nancy was disappointed. She had 
looked forward to it as a sort of dream 
house, and to her every dream house 
had a tower. And this was a one-story 
house with a broad roof of a lovely slope, 
and an old-fashioned porch and long 
shed. There were honeysuckles over 
the porch, and lilacs at the east, and 
the perennial garden just sprouting 
in luxuriant strength at the side, and 
Nancy could not but see that this was 
a spot of beauty, mixed of spring 
glamor over the mellowness of age. 
“And,” she said, as she fitted her key 
in the door, “1 can build a tower.” 

Inside, the house was in beautiful 
keeping with its outer promise. The 
rooms were wainscoted, and there were 
old fireplaces and blackened beams. 
Nancy loved all this, but she was im- 
patient to meet her happiness half-way; 
and after she had made things comfort- 
able for the night and sought out her 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. Hilliard, who 
benignantly promised milk and eggs, she 
set forth along the road, according to 
direction, to find the carpenter. He was 
Alvan Sibley, and he lived alone, down 
Haldon Hill, a mile away. She was 
too early. Sibley was not yet home 
from work, and she sat down on the 
steps of his house, a new one built on 
Colonial lines, and waited. Then she got 
up and wandered across the yard and 
into an old shed; and there she found 
delightful company. The shed was full 
of antique furniture, some of it almost 
hopelessly decrepit, and two or three 
pieces restored to a wonder of soft 
luster. Somebody had evidently been 
working on it, not long ago. There were 
his tools and the fine wood dust he had 
made. 

Alvan, home from work, found her 
there and stared at her. It was enough 
to amaze a man of his lonely habit to 
come upon a brown-eyed, pink-cheeked 
young creature in the dingy work-shed. 
And Nancy stared at him and found him 


a personable young man, tanned by wind 
and weather, his blue eyes and light- 
gold hair contrasting strangely with his 
nut-brown face. Being the intruder, 
she felt called upon to speak. 

‘How do you do?” she ventured, rath- 
er timidly. “I’ve come to talk about 
some work.” 

Alvan set down his box of tools. 

“Won't you come in?” he asked. 
“Into the house?” 

No, Nancy thought she could say all 
she had to say there in the company of 
the old furniture. But she came tow- 
ard the door, and Alvan pulled forward 
a Windsor chair and dusted it with a 
piece of burlap. 

“Thank you,” said she. Then, sit- 
ting straight in the old chair, she folded 
her hands in her lap and looked up at 
him. “I’m living in Uncle Solomon 
Hartwell’s house,” she said, “and I 
want you to help me do it over.” 

Immediately she knew she had said 
something mysteriously delightful to 
him. His grave, rather severe face 
softened into a charming smile and his 
eyes lighted so that Nancy felt her 
heart responding to them with a quick- 
ened beat. 

“*Nothin’ would suit me better,” said 
he. “I’ve lived here a good many 
years, but I never set eyes on that house, 
since | grew up and learnt my trade, 
without wantin’ to get hold of it.” 

Nancy was enchanted at the prospect 
of such cordial backing. 

“You think something could be done 
to it?” she ventured. The house pleased 
her, but she did not know how it would 
commend itself to the builder’s eye. 

“Why, it’s a dream!” said Alvan, in 
terms he had heard a young city archi- 
tect use once about a Chippendale side- 
board. “I’m as crazy as a loon about 
old-fashioned things. And that’s the 
oldest house round here—and the best 
one. I'd have bought it and been glad 
to, if it had been for sale.” 

Nancy was looking at him in an open 
delight. She felt very fortunate indeed, 
and her eyes glowed with the wonder of 
it. Alvan, smiling at her in an equal 
measure of satisfaction over roof and 
walls, had time to think that he had 
never seen so frank a glance or cheeks 
so like the May-flowers in the woods. 
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‘And I’m going to make it prettier,” 
said Nancy. That, she knew, would 
please him. 

He nodded. 

‘“‘Wants some paint inside,” he said, 
“and the old windows put back where 
Uncle Solomon tore ’em out to stick in 
them big four-paned ones. | told him he 
might as well tore one o’ my arms off as 
took out them windows. But I bought 
‘em. I’ve got ‘em here ready to set in.” 

‘‘What made you buy ’em?” Nancy 
asked, her eyes larger stillewith wonder. 

He laughed, quite pleased over his 
own cleverness. 

“You don’t s’pose I’d let an old win- 
dow go into hidin’ so long as | could 
save it? Why, I never went by that 
house without promisin’ it I’d see them 
windows got safe back.” 

“What else would you do to it?” 
Nancy asked. It had begun to open 
out into an enchanted palace. 

“Take down the partition in the back 
where he cut it off to make a milk-room. 
That’s all, 1 guess. I know where you 
can get old-fashioned paper.” 

Nancy saw the moment had come to 
spring her great surprise. It would give 
him delight, she knew, as it did her. 

“Tl do that,” said she. “But I’m 
going to do something more. It’s some- 
thing you haven’t thought of. I’m 
going to put on a tower.” She seemed 
to have struck him some mysterious 
blow. His face really whitened. His 
mouth fell open slightly, and he stood 
there gaping at her. “A tower,” said 
Nancy, impatiently. She wanted to bid 
him not to look like that. ‘‘Didn’t you 
ever see a house with a tower?” 

“A tower?” he repeated. “Why, 
that house was built in sixteen forty- 
two!’ 

“What difference does that make?” 
said Nancy. “Ain’t it strong enough 
to bear up a tower?” 

“Strong enough?” The color had 
come back into his face and his eyes 
glared at her. ‘“‘Them beams would 
hold up a man-o’-war. But, my soul! 
you can’t put a tower on that house!” 

Nancy got out of her chair. Her lips 
were set in the line taey took when she 
felt fortune was against her and knew 
she must “down it” or be downed 


herself. 


“Why can’t I?” she asked. 

“Because it don’t call for a tower. 
It’s an old-fashioned house, and it’s 
right just as it is, and if you should put 
any kind of a new-fangled contraption 
on it you'd be doin’ murder.” 

“Very well,” said Nancy, with dig- 
nity, “then if it’s murder they can hang 
me for it.” And she walked away. 

Her obstinacy enraged him. 

“And there’s another reason you can’t 
do it,” he called after her. “I won't 
let ye.” 

To this Nancy did not deign an 
answer, but as she hurried along the 
road she was conscious of being angry 
enough to look very quecr. She put her 
hand to her flaming face. ‘“‘It must be 
red as a beet,” she said. Then she 
realized how suffocatingly her heart was 

ounding, and spoke again. “It would 

Be funny if I dropped dead because a 
man I never’d seen before told me I 
couldn’t have a house with a tower.” 
She laughed and felt better. But he 
was a hateful man, she knew, and all 
his hatefulness could not prevent her 
from building as she would. 

Next morning after breakfast she set 
out for Mrs. Hilliard’s, a slip of paper 
in her hand, the memorandum of sup- 
plies Mr. Hilliard would bring her from 
the Street. Before her at her gate stood 
Alvan Sibley. He looked very hand- 
some in the morning light, scrubbed and 
shaven to a high degree of care, and 
Nancy felt no longer angry, but tri- 
umphant, rather. For she was going 
to have her way, and it seemed to her 
he already knew it, he looked so 
wretched and imploring. It was some- 
thing almost despicable, she thought, 
in a man so young and strong to be 
upset over losing a job. 

** Look here,” said he, without waiting 
for her cool “good morning,” “you 
mustn’t mind what | said last night.” 

“Oh no,” said Nancy. “I don’t 
mind it—now.” 

“T hope there’s no hard feelin’,” he 
pursued. 

“No,” said Nancy. “But I sha’n’t 
trouble you. I’m going over to Mrs. 
Hilliard’s now, and she’ll tell me where 
the other carpenter lives.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to set Frank Bowers 
to work on that house?” he cried, so 
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loudly that involuntarily she glanced at 
the road to see whether anybody was 
passing. 

“T’m going to have my tower,” she 
announced, deliberately. 

“Then for Heaven’s sake let me 
build it,”’ he besought, and now his tone 
was savage, and Nancy said: 

“You needn't swear at me.” 

“Tl ain’t swearin’,” said Alvan, loudly, 
and again she glanced at the road. 

“T’ve asked you, just as civil as I know 
how, to let me build your tower. I'd 
rather build a hen-coop on top of that 
roof than see Frank Bowers let loose on 
it and you knowin’ no more about 
buildin’ than the cat.” 

This last insult Nancy decided to put 
into her pocket for future reference, but 
just now she really did want him to 
build the tower. 

“Very well,” said she. “You may 
build it. When would you like to 
begin?” 

“To-morrow,” said Alvan, joyously. 

“T’ve got a job o’ shinglin’, but they'd 
just as soon put it off till fall. They've 
got boarders comin’. 

Nancy walked away down the road, 
her back “straight as a ramrod,” he 
admiringly saw, and he followed her. 
But before they reached the turning to 
his house he did venture to shake his 
fist at the triumphant back. If he 
admired it, the emotion was an unwill- 
ing and an angry one. 

Early next morning Nancy heard the 
clatter of boards as they were thrown 
into her yard, and, peeping between the 
curtains, she saw Alvan driving away 
his empty cart. Presently he was back 
again without the horse, and stood be- 
fore her quite respectfully, as she sat 
at breakfast, to take orders. 

“‘| wondered,” said he, “‘whether you 
wouldn’t like one or two things done 
down here on the first floor before I 
begun the tower.” 

“Can you do it to better advantage?” 
asked Nancy. She was resolved to keep 
the direction of the work in her own 
hands. 

“Well,” said Alvan, “ if ’twas my job, 
I should want the first floor got into 
shape before I touched on the roof. 
I’ve got them old windows right here, in 
case you should want ’em put back. I 
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guess if you should think it over you 
see that’s what the house needs mos 
You could be kinder gradual getti: 
round to the tower.’ 

“Very well,” said Nancy. 
begin with the windows.” 

She had intended this morning ¢ 
move the sprigged china from th 
parlor cupboard into the sitting-room, 
where she could see it behind glass doors 
but the minute Alvan’s hammer and 
saw began she knew she was bewitched 
beyond the power of china to recall he: 
The house-building spell was abroad, 
and she was yielding to it. The robins 
outside were flying with treasures of hai: 
and string, and here was she, with 
exactly the same nest fever upon her, 
staying indoors and trifling over dullard 
tasks. She set a sprigged cup back in 
its place. It could stay there uncil th: 
time when no such fascinating drama 
was to the fore. She must join Alvan 
Sibley and see him make her house 
The next ten days were full of an un- 
imagined joy. The pleasure of spend- 
ing money without much deliberation 
had been afar from her, and she was 

taking with it the first delicious draught 

of satisfaction over an old house called 
to life again. It had been easy to for- 
give Alvan his revolt against her. He 
was working whole-heartedly now, hav- 
ing learned, she thought with satis- 
faction, that there were other ideas in 
the world than his, and other ways than 
those he had learned in Barlow. 

She was grateful to him, too, and 
recognized her indebtedness. He had 
suggested a dozen things she had not 
thought of for making the house con- 
venient and at the same time bringing 
it back to its old estate. He had brass 
jamb-hooks, worth nothing, he said, and 
these he set by the fireplaces. He con- 
jured shutters out from under the eaves 
of other more dilapidated houses, and 
fitted them over mantels for her in an 
austere beauty of paneled lines. Nan- 
cy was so bewitched by this play with 
possibilities that she forgot all about her 
tower, and when she did remember it the 
body of the house had been made won- 
derful with paint, and with ancient latches 
to replace the few knobs Uncle Solomon 
had used for convenience’ sake. 

It was a night of fiery sunset when she 
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thought how black and splendid the 
rower would look against that western 
sky. Alvan had finished his work and 
stood with her, saw in hand, watching it. 

“Ain’t you got ’most round to the 
tower?” Nancy asked him. 

Alvan hesitated a moment. The sun- 
set fire on his face made it “bright as 
the face of an angel,” and Nancy, 
watching it and really thinking not so 
much of the tower as of him, thought 
how handsome he was. 

“You wouldn’t be willin’,” he said at 
length, “to put it off till fall?” 

Nancy forgot the sunset and his 
shining look. Now, as it removed itself, 
the tower seemed the one great object of 
her life, long loved and waited for. 

“Why, you said you'd do it,” she 
reminded him. 

“TI know I did,” Alvan assured her. 
‘But there’s that shinglin’ I put off to 
come here—” 

“They've got boarders. 
want it done till fall.” 

“Well,” said he, with his kindest 
smile and looking indulgently at her as 
if she were a good child who yet must be 
refused, “I don’t know but that’s so. 
But you don’t need a tower, neither. 
Come out here in the road and look at 
that roof line. Don’t you like that 
better’n if you had a tower?” 

Nancy followed him into the road, 
and together they looked. It was an 
enchanting house, and, standing there in 
dignity under the sweeping elm, it made 
a picture harmonious in every line. 
But Nancy’s eyes, though seeing that, 
were full of tears. If she gave up the 
tower she was giving up more than the 
tower itself—she was giving up a dream. 
Alvan Sibley, turning to her saw one 
tear escape to her soft cheek, and-he 
was lost. 

“You eryin’?”’ 
angry incredulity. 
for?” ; 

Nancy spoke in a little choked voice 
that made more inroads on his pity: “I 
don’t know why I can’t have my tower!” 

“You can have it,” cried Alvan, as 
if he hated her. “I'll load up the 
lumber to-night and run the stagin’ up 
to-morrow. Of course you can have your 
tower—or anything else, it I can get it 
for ye,” he muttered to himself. 


They don’t 


he asked her, in an 
“What you cryin’ 


Nancy wiped her eyes and laughed. 
The mutter, she felt, was an obstinate 
man’s protest because she had got the 
best of him. 

The staging went up, but very slowly. 
She thought she had never seen Alvan 
work at such a laggard pace. He was 
very silent, too, though gentle when she 
spoke to him, and when the townspeople, 
driving by, came in to ask what he was 
building, he gave them only a brief 
word. Once, Nancy knew, he hid be- 
hind the chimney and waited there un- 
til the questioner drove on. The city 
architect, who came down to spend 
Sunday at Mrs. Hilliard’s, appeared one 
night just as Alvan was leaving work, 
and stood, hands in his pockets, staring. 

“Sibley!” he shouted. ‘Sibley!’ 
But Alvan seemed not to hear. He 
stepped down the ladder at the back of 
the house and lingered there until he 
had given the architect time to go. But 
the young man was as obstinate as he, 
and when Alvan came round the corner 
it was to hear again: 

“Sibley!” 

“Well?” said Alvan, sulkily. 
is it?” 

‘““What are you doing up there?”’ the 
architect pursued, in a tone as grave, 
Nancy thought, as if Alvan had been 
doing wrong. 

Alvan quite yelled back at him: 

“T don’t know what I’m doin’. So 
there!” 

“Don’t know?” came the demanding 
voice. “Come out here. | want to 
talk to you.” 

Alvan went, plodding doggedly, and 
they stood and looked at the staging and 
talked in low tones until Nancy was 
beside herself to know what it could 
mean. Then they walked away to- 
gether, Alvan with bent head and de- 
jected gaze and the other discoursing 
hotly. Nancy wondered if he could be 
telling Alvan the staging wasn’t right. 
She decided to keep a keener eye on 
things. Nothing could persuade her 


“What 


that Alvan wasn’t the cleverest of men; 
but since he had begun to lag so she had 
wondered whether his, cleverness was 
serving him. 

But the tower did go up, though 
slowly, and, to her eyes, with less 
appearance of solidity than she expected. 
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‘“‘Ain’t you cut out the roof?” she 
asked him one day at noon when he had 
brought his lunch to eat it with her on 
the side porch and she had made coffee 
for them both. “I thought the first 
thing you’d do would be to make a 
great square hole up through.” 

“No,” said Alvan. He took a bite of 
pie and looked at her, as he bit, with the 
apprehensive gaze of a dog that has 
done wrong. “| ain’t cut out the roof.” 

“Well, when you goin’ to?” It 
seemed to her that as the tower was hers 
she had a right to know about it. 

“Not yet,” said Alvan, with the same 
solemnity. 

Nancy began to feel quite “tried” 
with him. 

“Why,” said she, “there’s got to be 
a little flight of stairs go up into it! | 
told you that.” 

“Yes,” said Alvan, “you told me.’ 

“Well, you can’t have a flight of 
stairs unless you cut out the roof.” 

“No,” said Alvan, “I s’pose you 
can’t.” 

Suspicion whispered to Nancy and 
made her sick at heart. 

“Mr. Sibley,” said she, “I don’t be- 
lieve you know how to build a tower.” 

Alvan looked at her gratefully, as if 
(she thought afterward) she had told 
him the best of news. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t believe I do. 
You let me take the stagin’ down and 
give me till fall to kinder think it over, 
and maybe then I'll be more equal to it.” 

“The idea!” said Nancy. “Wait till 
fall for my tower? No, you can just 
find out now or [’ll put it into other 
hands.” 

Alvan looked at her in a wounded 
way, as if he wondered how she could 
possibly conceive a deed so cruel. 

“All right,” said he. “Then I'll 
build your tower.” 

After that he seemed to get on rather 
faster. The outline of the tower began 
to appear within the staging. Mrs. 
Hilliard was much impressed. She said 
she “‘never saw anything so handsome 
in all her born days. Nor so roomy, 
neither.” ‘‘Why,” she told Nancy, 
“you can have a sewin’-machine up 
there, an’ set an’ stitch your shirtwaists 
an’ a out over all the countries of the 
airth. 


’ 


Neighbors driving past still stopped 
their horses to gaze, and always, Nan- 
cy thought with pride, in admiration 
Only the city architect behaved queer, 
He came down again to spend Sunday, 
and again he stood in the road and 
talked with Alvan. Nancy, listening 
behind the blind, thought they wer 
almost quarreling. 

“You're a fool,” said the architect 
and Alvan answered, as angrily: 

“Don’t vou s’pose I know that?’ 

“Why can’t I talk to her?” asked th 
architect. . 

“Because you can’t,” said Alvan. “| 
don’t want folks to meddle nor make.”’ 

“Well,” said the architect, not angril) 
now, but as if he had something to bx 
very sorry for, ““good-by. I sha’n’: 
come through this road again. When | 
come down here I shall go the othe: 
way.” 

Nancy wondered what they could b« 
talking about. She thought that if ever 
she knew Alvan Sibley well enough sh« 
would ask him. 

She was more and more contented. 
She loved her house, and all the work 
to keep it clean and sweet seemed to he: 
no more than a mother’s care of a be- 
loved child. Alvan’s coming every day 
made a part of the charm. It was as 
if they were living there together, and 
he prized the house as much as she did 
and was ever thinking of something to 
make it more cozy and complete. And 
one late afternoon, when the tower was 
really boarded in, Nancy, sitting by the 
living-room window with her hemming, 
saw that the world was full of rosy light 
and knew the sun was setting. She 
heard Alvan in the shed putting down 
his tools; he would be going in a min- 
ute. So she laid away her work and 
went out to see the sunset, perhaps with 
him. She called to him, and he came 
quickly, his hammer in his hand, and 
for an instant Nancy felt out of patience 
with him, he looked so grave and trou- 
bled. Why couldn’t he be altogether 
pleased, she wondered, when he had 
nearly finished such a splendid tower? 
But perhaps he had not seen it from 
the proper point. He might not know 
how fine it really was. 

“Come here,” she called to him. “I 
want to show you something.” 
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_He came, though taggingly, and Nan- 
y le d him up the road and to the east. 
‘There.” said she. “That's what 
I’ve been waiting for. I wanted a good 
big sunset, so | could see my tower 
against the sky.” 

[t was a flaming sky, as if the heavens 
themselves were burning up. Great 

oppery clouds drifte d over it and piled 

themselves in fiery mountains. Nan- 
watching it in an excited silence, 
vas almost ofraid, it was so angry and 
splendid. At first she had been too 

“a by it to think why she had come 
to that particular spot; but now she 
remembered. Her tower — that was 
more important than many _ sunsets. 
She was to see it against the sky. She 
looked at it and then she turned, in an 
impetuous appeal, to Alvan, and found 
that he too was gazing. His brows 
were knit, his lips were pressed to- 
gether. What could there be in a 
grand new tower to make a man so 
sad? Nancy turned back again to the 
tower, and then she knew. ‘The blood 
came into her face and made it burn. 
She was savagely angry, and with her- 
self. She had got her wish, she had 
insisted on it, and this was the result. 
But Nancy was not one to hide her sins. 
She broke out stormily. 

“T never saw such a sight in all my 
life. It’s awful+—awful!”’ 

Alvan started and turned to her. 

“T shaped it the best I knew how,” 
he said, doggedly. 

‘Course you did,” said Nancy. “But 
it never ought to have been built at all.” 

Alvan was staring at her in a delight 
incredulous of itself. 

“Why,” said he, and Nancy hardly 
knew his voice, it was so full of joyful 
cheer, “you would have it. Don’t you 
like it, now you got it?” 

“Like it!” said Nancy, savagely. “I 
hate it! A great big lump on a little 
low house like that! Why, anybody 
ought to be put in jail that would treat 
an old house so.” 

“T say so, too.” He tossed his ham- 
mer up and let it turn a half-dozen 
somersaults before he deftly caught it.” 
“But some things ye can’t undo. 
Some ye can.” 

He started on a run toward the house, 
and Nancy followed him. 
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“Stop! stop!” she cried. ‘What you 
going to do?” 

*[’m goin’ to knock down the tower,” 
said Alvan. ‘That's why I built it like 
a house o’ cards. It’s no more’n a cob 
house, nor the stagin’, either.” 

Nancy laid her hand upon his arm, to 
stay him, and he looked down at it as 
if it were some wonderful soft bird 
alighting there. 

“Why,” said she, “you didn’t think, 
all the time, I'd have it down? Was 
that why you didn’t make the hole in 
the roof?” 

“T dun’no’ what I thought,” said 
Alvan, wildly. “I guess I thought any- 
thing so bad wouldn’t be allowed to be, 
and I'd stan’ ready to knock it down.” 

“But you can’t,” said Nancy. She 
was almost crying now with the morti- 
fication of it, and the prospect she fore- 
saw. “Folks have come here and 
looked at it, and they’ve praised it and 
thought I was so terrible clever to think 
of it. Why, I can’t have you knock it 
down! ‘They'd say I didn’t know my 
own mind. They'd think I was a fool.” 

“T should ruther be that kind of a 
fool than t’other,” said Alvan, suc- 
cinctly. 

“Why,” she said, and now the tears 
of vexation overflowed her eyes, “I 
should be a laughing-stock!”’ 

Alvan stood looking, not at the tower, 
but at the angry sky. Still the clouds 
were piling up in it, and now they were 
coppery black. 

“*] ain’t seen such a sunset,” said he, 
“‘sence the gale that carried away the 
doctor’s corn-house and set it down at 
my back door. You let me get up there 
on that roof. I won't knock anything 
down. No, I promise ye. I’m just 
goin’ to loosen up a little, that’s all.’ 

He ran along the path, and presently 
Nancy saw him going over the roof like 
a cat, and then she heard the sound of 
a hammer or an ax on wood. But 
nothing fell, and presently he was 
back again, flushe d and laughing. 

“Now you've got to promise me one 
thing,” said he. ‘Whatever happens 
to-night, no matter whether you hear 
the wind splittin’ kindlin’ up there on 
the roof, you ain’t to go outdoors.” 

“Why, no,” said Nancy. “But what's 
going to happen?” 
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| don’t know’s anything will. Only, 
if anything should, you stay indoors and 
not get hit. Good-by. [ll be round 
in the mornin’ and we'll talk about the 
tower.” 

“Yes,” said Nancy, sadly. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to make up our minds what we 
can do.” 

Something did happen in the night. 
The wind came up and lashed the trees 
and whistled round corners and shrieked 
down chimneys, and along toward morn- 
ing Nancy, though with her head under 
the bedclothes, heard on her roof the 
clatter of falling wood. And in the 
morning not only had the staging gone, 
but the tower itself. The old roof stood 
there in unmarred simplicity and the 
yard was strewn with boards; a few of 
the lightest had even sailed away across 
the field. Nancy hardly knew how she 
was to take a misfortune that came so 
aptly, unless she laughed; and Alvan, 
appearing an hour earlier than usual, 
found her staring, and laughed too. It 
began to seem to Nancy as if she had not 
truly known him before—at least she 
had not known how his eyes could 
almost disappear within their mirth- 
made crinkles. 

“That fetched it, didn’t it?” said he. 

“What?” asked Nancy. 

“What I done last night. I loosened 
her up a little, and I thought the clerk 
o’ the weather ’d do the rest. And now 
you’re safe as a church. Folks ’ll say 
Sibley’s tower blew down, and you can 
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tell °em you're so mad you wouldn’: 
build again if he should pay you for it.”’ 

Nancy stared at him, her cheeks ho: 
and her eyes reproachful. 

“Tell ‘em that?” she said. “Tell 
"em it’s your fault? Well, I guess | 
sha’n’t.”” 

“*] shall, then,” said Sibley. “I gues 
I can stan’ up against their thinkin’ | 
don’t know how to build a tower.” 

“And have it get into the Barloy 
Star?” said Nancy, hotly. “It’s that 
other carpenter’s sister that sends th: 
items to it. How ‘a tower built by M: 
Alvan Sibley blew down in the lat 
gale’? Why,” she continued, in a new 
wonder at him, “I never heard of any- 
body’s setting so much by an old house. 
You’d rather be a laughing-stock than 
have me spoil the roof.” 

She turned to look at him and found 
he was looking at her in a way that 
seemed to change him; for some reason 
it made her shy. 

“I'd ruther be a laughin’-stock than 
have you one,” said Alvan. “I do prize 
the house, and I wouldn’t have meddled 
with that roof for a thousand dollars if 
| hadn’t been afraid you'd hired some- 
body else and I’d lost you somehow.” 

“Lost me?’ Nancy faltered. She 
wanted to know more and more, but 
somehow she had to stop just there. 

“Yes,” said Alvan, “lost you. But 
seems if—now we've got to know each 
other pretty well—oh, Nancy, seems if 
we could be a laughin’-stock together!” 
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A Diplomat’s 
BY MADAME DE 


Rome, Patazzo Rospic.iosi, 

December, 1880. 
5 See". AR MOTHER,—We 
somite: ire now almost settled 
| in the Eternal City, af- 
| ter a process which has 
seemed to me as eternal 
as the city itself, and | 
am so far established as 
to be: ab - to ti ie up the threads of my 
new life. The first of these will be this 
letter to you. 

We found an apartment in this pal- 
ice which is large and comfortable. It 
looks onto the Piazza Quirinale on one 
side, and on the other into the courtyard, 
where we see the procession of tourists 
with red Baedekers under their arms, 
filing into the Palazetto to admire the 
famous “* Aurora.” 

Johan had been received by King Um- 
berto before I arrived. The ceremony 
seems to have been full of splendor and 
surrounded with etiquette. A magnif- 
cent gala coach, drawn by two splendid 
horses, brought Signor Peruzzi (master 
of ceremonies), accompanied by an escort 
of carabineers, to the Hotel Bristol, 
where Johan was stopping, attracting a 
large crowd in the Piazza Barberini- 
less than this is sufficient to collect 
gazers-on in Italy, where the natives pass 
most of their time in gazing at nothing 
at all. 

As the carriage entered the grande 
cour of the palace, the guards pre- 
sented arms and the military band 





played. A second master of ceremonies 
met Johan at the foot of the principal 
staircase, while the Grand Master of 


Ceremonies waited for him at the head 
of it. Accompanied by these gentlemen, 
Johan passed through the long gallery, 
which was lined on both sides by the 
civil and military members of the house- 
hold. At the extreme end of the gallery 
stood the prefect of the palace, Signor 
Visone, who preceded Johan to the 


Wife at the Italian Court 


HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


King’s apartment, and retired, after 
having announced him to his M: ujesty. 
This seems complicated, but you see it 
takes all these functionaries to present 
a Minister to a King 

Johan had prepared his obligatory 
speech about les bonnes relations which 
had always existed between Italy and 
Denmark, and so forth, but the King 
did not give him the opportunity to 
make any speech at all. He held out 
his hand and said in a most friendly and 
cordis il mi nner, ** Je suis bien content de 
VOUS VOIT é1 , é spe ré qué vous vous plaire 
His Majesty then asked 
Johan about King Christian, and spoke 
about the visit he had made to Denmark 
some years ago. Before the end of the 
audience Johan succeeded in making the 
King accept his lettres de créance, and 
presenced the greetings of King Chris- 
tian; but the speech remained unspoken. 

The contrast seemed very striking be- 
tween the ceremonious manner in which 
he was conducted to the King, and the 
simple and unconventional manner in 
which he was received by his Majesty. 

Yesterday I asked for an audience 
with the Queen. The Marquise Villa- 
marina (the Grande Maitresse) wrote 
that the Queen, though desiring to see 
me, thought it better to defer the audi- 
ence until after the reception of the 
Corps Diplomatique, which was to take 
place in a few days. I am rather glad 
of the few days of rest before the first of 
January, as | am completely tired out. 
The journey from America to Denmark, 
the visit to Johan’s family, and the week 
at the D: unish court, shopping and visit- 
ing in Paris, and getting settled here- 
all during one month—are about enough 
to wear out the nerves of any one, let 
alone your loving L. 


. ” 
parmi nous. 


January, 1881 


Dear Morner,—The great event of 


the season has just taken place! The 
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CorpsDiplomatique has been received by 
their Majesties at the Quirinale, and I 
have made my first ofhcial appearance 
and worn my first court train. ‘This 
splendid ceremony took place at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, a rather trying 
time to be décolletée and look your best. 
In my letter from Paris I told you about 
my dress made by Worth. It really is 
quite lovely—white brocade, with the 
tulle front—all embroidered with in- 
descent beads and pearls. The manteau 
de cour is of white satin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and ruches of chif- 
fon. I wore my diamond tiara, my 
pearls on my neck, and everything | 
owned in the way of jewelry pinned on 
me somewhere. 

Johan was in full gala uniform—the 
red one—on the back of which was the 
Chamberlain’s key on the blue mbbon. 

On arriving at the Quirinale we 
drove through the porte -cochére and 
stopped at the grand staircase, which 
was lined all the way up by the tall 
and handsome guards, dressed in their 
brilliant uniforms. 

We were received in the salon adjoin- 
ing the throne-room by the Marquise 
Villamarina and the Préfet du Palais. 
In crossing this salon one lets one’s train 
drag on the floor and proceeds, peacock- 
like, toward the ball-room. It seems 
that this is the proper thing to do, as it 
is expected of you to allow all beholders 
to admire your train and to verify its 
length. It must be four and a half 
yards long. I was told that the train 
of one of the diplomatic ladies last year 
was not long enough, and she was ofh- 
cially reproached. She excused herself 
by saying that she thought it would go 

“that once,” but she found that it didn’t 
go, and it was considered very disre- 
spectful of her to disregard the court’s 
regulations. 

On entering the ball-room you pick up 
your train and go to your place—for 
every lady has her place according to her 
ancienneté. 1, being the wife of the new- 
est Minister, was naturally at the very 
end, and next to me was the newest 
Minister himself. While waiting for their 
Majesties you let your train fall and it 
lies in a heap at your left side. 

Behind each lady was a red-velvet 


fauteuil, in which she could rest for a 
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moment, if her colleagues would screen 
her from public view by “closing up,” 
according to military language. We did 
not, fortunately, have long to wait. Th 
doors were opened and their Majesties 
entered. The ladies courtesied low and 
the gentlemen bowed reverentially. 

I was quite overcome by the Queen’ 
dazzling beauty and regal presence. Sh: 
wore a beautiful dress of very pal 
salmon-colored satin, embroidered in th: 
same color. A red-velvet manteau d 
cour covered with heavy embossed silve: 
embroidery hung from her shoulders 
Her jewels were handsomer than any- 
thing I have ever seen before, even mor 
magnificent than those of the Empress 
Eugénie. The King and Queen separ- 
ated. The King turned to the doye 
of the Corps Diplomatique, talked a long 
time with him, and then passed on, hav- 
ing a word for each gentleman, not over- 
looking even the youngest secretary. 

The Queen went directly toward the 
Countess Wimphen, the doyenne, and, 
holding out her hand, leaned forward as 
if to kiss her cheek. The Ambassadress 
sank almost to the ground. Then the 
Queen talked with all the Ambassa- 
dresses and to the Ministers’ wives. 
Madame Westenberg, the wife of the 
Minister from Holland, being the plus 
ancienne of these, stood, full of impor- 


tance, at the head of her flock. The 


Queen’s ready mind found something of 


interest to say to every one, and she 
seemed brimming over with conversa- 
tion. There were continual glances be- 
tween their Majesties, as if they were 
mutually comparing notes, which I fancy 
were something like this, “‘ You’d bette: 
hurry, or I shall finish before you do.” 

Every time the Queen turned, Mar- 
quis Guiccioli (the Queen’s chamberlain 
bent down to the ground and arranged 
her train, spreading it out flat on the 
floor. When the Queen caught sight of 
me a smile of recognition passed over 
her face, and when she gave me her hand, 
she said: “I am so glad to see you again, 
and so happy to know that we are going 
to have you in Rome. I’ve never for- 
gotten your singing. Your voice is still 
ringing in my ears.” 

I answered, “I have never forgotten 


your Majesty’s kindness to me when | 
was here before.” 
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‘Tl remember so well,” she said, “how 
beautifully you and the Marquis Villa- 
marina sang that duet from ‘La Favo- 
rita.” We shall have some music later, 
| hope,” and she added, “ The King was 
delighted with Monsieur de Heger- 
mann.” 

| said that Monsieur de Hegermann 
was very much flattered by the King’s 
eracious manner when the King received 
him. 

On leaving me, the Queen crossed the 
room, directing her steps toward the 
doyen Ambassador. In the mean while 
the King came toward the ladies, passing 
rapidly from one to the other. He made 
quick work of us, as he did most of the 
talking himself, hardly ever waiting for 
an answer. 

He said to me, ““The Queen tells me 
that you have been here before.” 

“T have, your Majesty,” I answered; 
“T was here five years ago and had the 
honor to be presented to you.” 

“Really?” said the King. “I don’t 
remember.” 

“But I’ve known you longer even than 
that,” I said. 

“*How so?” asked the King, abruptly. 

“When your Majesty was in Paris in 
1867.” 

“That makes us very old friends,” he 
said, smilingly. 

Finally, when their Majesties had 
finished the circle, they met at the end 
of the ball-room; every one made a 
grande révérence, and they bowed gra- 
ciously in response and withdrew. 

We ladies, in walking out, allowed our 
manteaux to trail behind us. We en- 
tered the room where refreshments were 
served, and crowded around the buffet, 
which groaned under the weight of all 
sorts of good things. We drank one an- 
other’s health and Happy New Year in 
champagne. 

January, 1881. 

Dear Motrner,—You would never 
believe that my official duties weigh as 
heavily on me as they do. I received a 
letter from the Marquise Villamarina, 
saying that “her Gracious Sovereign 
would be pleased to receive me on the 
seventh at three o'clock.” Therefore, 
dressed in my best, I drove to the Qui- 
rinal. It is so near our palace that I had 
hardly entered the carriage before I had 


to get out of it. The gorgeously dressed 
and long-bearded concierge who stood 
pompously at the entrance of the palace 
waved the carriage to the other end of 
the courtyard, and pounded his mace on 
the pavement in an authoritative man- 
ner. 

I mounted the broad winding stair- 
case, went through the long gallery lined 
with lackeys, and reached the salon, 
where the Marquise Villamarina was 
waiting to receive me. After the usual 
greetings, she said, “Sa Majesté vous 
attend,” and led me through many salons 
to the one where the Queen was. I 
noticed as we walked along that the 
Marquise removed her right-hand glove. 
I took this as a hint that I should do the 
same. The Queen was standing when | 
entered the room. I made a deep cour- 
tesy before going in. ‘She came forward 
and gave me her ungloved hand, over 
which I bowed deeply. The Marquise 
retired, leaving me alone with the Queen, 
who motioned me to sit beside her on 
the sofa. She spoke French, and so rap- 
idly that I could hardly follow her. She 
was kindness itself, as affable and charm- 
ing as one could possibly be, and put 
me at my ease immediately. 

She had a little diamond ball hanging 
on a chain in the folds of her dress, the 
prettiest little watch I ever saw. After 
a half-hour, which passed like a flash, 
the Marquise reappeared in the door- 
way. This was a signal for me to take 
my leave. The Queen rose, gave me her 
hand, and said, “Good-by, Madame de 
Hegermann; I’m so glad to have you 
here in Rome.” 

I should have liked to kiss her hand, 
but I was told that the wife of a foreign 
minister never kisses the hand of any 
queen save her own. 

I feel now that I am really launched. 
Let us hope that my barque will nde the 
waves successfully! In Europe, visits 
are not as with us in America. Here the 
residents wait until the stranger makes 
the first visit; in America it 1s just the 
contrary. I must say I like the Eure- 
pean way best. It would be very awk- 
ward for me to receive visitors now, 
especially when my household is in its 
present chaotic state. I hope it will be 
only a question of cards for some time 
yet. 
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January 12, 1881. 

Last night the Princess Palavicini 
gave what she intended to be the finest 
ball of the season, for which no expense 
was spared. They had sent to Paris for 
the cotillion favors, to Nice for flowers 
to decorate the magnificent salons of the 
Palazzo Rospigliosi, and to Naples for 
the famous Neapolitan orchestra. 

The Princess Palavicini is one of the 
Queen’s ladies of honor, belongs to one 
of the most aristocratic families in It: aly, 
and claims to have the most select soci- 
ety in Rome. The King and Queen had 
consented to grace the ball with their 
presence. That the King had promised 
to go was a great exception, as he has 
never been willing to go to any function 
outside of the Quirinal since the much- 
talked-of ball at the Duke di Fiano’s. I 
believe that it is only his keen sense of 
duty that makes him attend his own 
entertainments. 

All the guests were assembled and 
awaiting the arrival of their Majesties, 
but they did not come. The reason 
given was that the present members of 
the Ministry took exception to the fact 
that neither they nor their wives had 
been invited. The Ministers sent word 
to the King that if their Majesties at- 
tended the ball they would give in their 
resignations ¢n bloc. The result was that 
the ball was a complete failure. All 
the spirit had gone out of the guests, 
who moved about aimlessly, talking in 
groups, and then quietly disappeared. 
The dancers of the cotillion waited for 
the supper, which they said was mag- 
nificent and sufficient for a hungry army. 


Rome, February, 188. 

Dear ——,—The two sons of the 
King of Sweden (Prince Oscar and Prince 
Carl) are here for a fortnight’s visit, and 
are seeing Rome thoroughly in the com- 
pany of two chamberlains, two cice- 
rones, and some friends. The young 
princes gave a dinner at the Hotel Qui- 
rinal, to which we were invited. They 
had engaged the Neapolitan singers from 
Naples, who sang the most delightful and 
lively songs. We felt like dancing a 
saltarello, and perhaps might have done 
so if we had been in less princely pres- 
ences. The Scandinavian Club gave a 
feast—the finest and greatest in the an- 


nals of the club—in honor of the two 
princes, to welcome the Swedish and 
Norwegian Minister’s bride, and also to 
welcome us—a great combination—and 
to celebrate the carnival by a fancy 
ball. 

People were begged to come in cos 

tume, which, to be amiable, every on 
was delighted to do. The costumes wer 
not original. Roman peasants wer 
abundant. This costume needs only a 
towel folded square and put on the 
head and a Roman apron, easily ob- 
tained at the Campo di Fiore for a 
song. Flower-girls with hats turned up 
on the side and baskets of flowers were 
also popular. The handsome Prince 
Carl, who is six feet six, needed only a 
helmet to personify to perfection a 
youthful god Mars. Prince Oscar mere- 
ly wore his naval mess-jacket. Herr 
Ross (the Norwegian artist) was the 
head and spirit of the ball and directed 
everything. He was dressed appropri- 
ately as a pierrot, with a wand in his 
hand, and pirouetted about to his heart’s 
content. 

All was done on the most economical 
basis, as the club is entirely composed of 
artists, who, consequently, are poor. 
The lines were drawn apparently at the 
food, but in skaals (toasts)—the thing 
dearest the Scandinavian heart—they 
were extremely liberal and reckless. All 
six of us were toasted to a crisp brown, 
and at each separate toast we stood 
up and listened to the tale of our vir- 
tues. 

The celebrated Ibsen honored this 
feast with his presence, and especially 
honored the Chianti and Genzano wines, 
which were served copiously, in fiascos. 
When you see-Ibsen, with his lion face 
and tangle of hair, for the first time, you 
are fascinated by him, knowing what a 
genius he is, but when you talk with him, 
and feel his piercing, critical eyes looking 
at you from under his bushy brows, and 
see his cruel, satirical smile, you are a 
little prejudiced against him. We meet 
him often at our friend Ross’s studio at 
afternoon teas, where there is always a 
little music. Ibsen sits sullen, silent, 
and indifferent. He does not like music, 
and does not disguise his dislike. This 
is not, as you may imagine, inspiring to 
the performers. 3 fact, just to look at 
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him takes all the life out of you. He is 
4 veritable wet blanket. | have read all 
his works in the original. I think they 
lose a great deal in being translated. 
The Norwegian language is very curt 
and concise, each word conveying al- 
most the meaning of two in English, 
which enables the author to paint a 
whole situation in a few words. I can 
see the difference, in reading the English 
translations, and where they fail to con- 
vey his real meaning. Strangers who 
wish to see Ibsen must go to the cheap 
Italian restaurant, “Falcone,” where he 
sits before a small iron table, eating 
deviled devil-fish. No wonder that he 
is morbid and his plays weird! 


February, 1881. 

Dear Motner,—I know you would 
like to hear about the first ball at the 
Quirinal. It was very splendid. Since 
the last and famous ball at the Tuileries 
| had seen nothing like it. When we had 
mounted the guard-lined staircase and 
passed through innumerable salons, we 
were received by the Grande Maitresse, 
surrounded by numerous dames de pa- 
lais, all so beautiful that I wondered 
if they had been chosen for their beauty 
alone. I never saw so many handsome 
women grouped together. Numerous 
chamberlains preceded us into the ball- 
room and showed us the benches where 
the Corps Diplomatique have their places. 
The benches looked inviting enough, 
with their red-velvet coverings and their 
gilded legs, but I did not feel as if 
| should care to sit on them for 
hours. 

Madame Minghetti sat on one of the 
taborets on one side of the throne, and 
Madame Cairoli (wife of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs) occupied the taboret 
on the other side. These two ladies are 
the only ones who have the right to sit 
on the little square stools that are called 
taborets. 

We waited in our places until we 
heard the orchestra start the national 
hymn, then every one stood up as the 
King and Queen entered arm in arm, 
followed by splendidly dressed and be- 
jeweled dames d’honneur and the numer- 
ous suite. Their Majesties went to the 
throne, stood there a moment, then 
stepped down and spoke to the two 
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ladies on the taborets. The quadrille 
dhonneur commenced almost immedi- 
ately. Count Wimphen approached the 
Queen, making the deepest of bows, of- 
fered her his hand, and led her to her 
place on the floor. M. de Keudell and 
the Countess Wimphen took their places 
opposite the Queen. There were only 
two other couples. Every one stood 
while this quadrille was being danced. 

The Queen looked exquisite, and 
seemed to be in the best of spirits. She 
was the point de sire of all eyes. She 
wore a superb gown of light-blue bro- 
cade, the front entirely trimmed with 
old Venetian lace. Her necklace and 
tiara were of enormous pearls and dia- 
monds. She was truly a vision of beauty 
and queenly grace. 

After the quadrille d’ honneur the danc- 
ing became general. The Queen first 
talked to the ambassadresses, then to 
the wives of the ministers, sitting down 
on the bench beside the lady she desired 
to converse with, the one on the other 
side moving on discreetly to make more 
room for the Queen. 

The King never came anywhere near 
the ladies, but talked only with the gen- 
tlemen, frequently keeping one by his 
side and addressing him while he talked 
with another. 

The dancing continued until the Queen 
had returned from a tour of the other 

salons, where she had been talking with 
those assembled there. Re- -entering the 
ball-room, preceded as always by her 
chamberlains and followed by her ladies, 
she joined the King, and both, bowing 
graciously as if to say good night, re- 
tired. 
February, 1881. 

Dear ——,—We have given our first 
dinner—a very mild essay. We invited 
Mme. Minghetti (her husband could 
not come) and her brother, Admiral Ac- 
ton, who is Minister of Marine; the 
Storys and the Westenbergs; M. van 
Loo, and M. Paparigopuolo. The Ad- 
miral was, of course, /a grosse piece. The 
dinner was not so bad as I| feared. ‘The 
orders, given in my limited Italian vo- 

cabulary—which didn’t go very far— 
and Johan’s—which didn’t go at all— 
might have been misconstrued. The 
only incident which marred the serenity 
of the occasion was when Madame Wes- 
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tenberg sat down rather heavily (she 1 is 


what in America we call “portly”’) on 
my sofa, which has very weak legs, and 
down she fell on the floor. Mr. Story, 
to cover the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment, said, while Madame was being 
assisted to a stronger chair: “This is a 
frequent occurrence in Italy; Italian 
furniture is, you know, unlike a cow.’ 
“What do you mean?” we all in- 
quired; “why ‘unlike a cow?” Mr. 
Story said, “The cow gives milk, but 
the furniture gives whey.” Every one 
laughed except Mrs. Story, to whom I 
imagine this was an old story. 

Mrs. Minto Elliot brought Ouida, a 
rival authoress, to see me on my recep- 
tion day. Ouida is, I am afraid, a little 
bit of a poseuse, but geniuses have privi- 
leges which cannot be endured in ordi- 
nary people. She was dressed with a 
lofty disregard of Roman climate and 
its possibilities, and in utter defiance of 
common sense. She wore a dress open 
at the throat, with short sleeves, and the 
thinnest of shoes and stockings, which she 
managed to show more than was quite 
necessary. She spoke in an affected 
voice, and looked about her continually 
as if people were watching her and tak- 
ing notes. 


Rome, January, 1884. 

My pear Morner,—Aunty writes 
that you are feeling better. This is the 
best New Year's present you can make 
me. I am so happy that I sing a little 
Te Deum all to myself. 

The official functions, such as the 
opening of the Parliament, the reception 
of the Diplomatic Corps, the first dinner 
and ball at the Quirinal, were not differ- 
ent from former ones. 

There are a few changes in the Em- 
bassies. Sir Saville Lumley has suc- 
ceeded Sir Augustus Paget at the Eng- 
lish Embassy. Sir Saville’s own paint- 
ings now cover Lady Paget’s chocolate 
cherubs—only those above the door and 
their bulrushes are left to tell the tale. 
Monsieur Decrais, the new French Am- 
bassador and his wife, who replace the 
De Noailles in the Farnese palace, are 
already established. The iciness of Si- 
beria continues to pervade the palace 
in spite of all efforts to warm those vast 
salons, enormous in their proportions—I 
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do not know how many métres they are 
to the ceiling. The Carracci galler, 
separates the bedrooms from the salons 
Madame Decrais says that they are 
obliged to dress like Eskimos when 
they cross it, as they have to twenty) 
times a day. 

How the Roman climate must hav: 
changed since the time when the Romans 
went about in togas and sandals and lay 
on slabs of marble after their bath! 

We are delighted to have our dea: 
friend M. de Schlozer here. He is Min- 
ister to the Vatican, and is (or ought to 
be) as black as ink, while we, Quirinalers, 
are as white as the driven snow; but hx 
has no prejudice as to color, nor hav: 
we, so we see one another very often and 
dine together whenever we can. As soon 
as his silver was unpacked we wer 
invited straightway to dinner. His 
rooms, in the Palazzo Capranica (belong- 
ing to the family of Madame Ristori’s 
husband) are as bare as those he occu- 
pied in Washington-—barer, even, for 
here there are no portiéres. In the salon 
he has his beloved Steinway grand, one 
stiff sofa, four enormous fauteuils, des- 
tined for his cardinals, a few small gilt 
chaises volantes (as he calls little chairs 
that are easy to move about), one table 
on which reposes the last piece of marble 
picked up while strolling in the Forum, 
and, as a supreme banality, his niece’s 
Christmas present, a /amp-mat, on which 
stands the lamp in solitary glory. 

Schlozer’s dinners are of the best, and 
are most amusing. He superintends ev- 
erything himself and gives himself no 
end of trouble. Each course as it is 
served receives an introductory speech: 
“Ce paté, mon cher, est la gloire de ma 
cuisiniére,” etc. 

He says that all volaille ought to be 
carved at the table, therefore he carves 
the birds and the chickens himself, bran- 
dishing the knife with gusto while sharp- 
ening it. 

And as for the wines! Dear me! 
After filling his glass, he holds it 
against the light, tastes the wine, smacks 
his lips, and says: “Ce vin de Bordeaux 
est du’64. Il faut le botre avec recueille- 
ment. Je lai débouché moi-méme.” 

He has a great liking for Lenbach 
(the famous painter), although they are 
utterly <.fferent in character and ways. 
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'enbach is not musical, and is rather 

ugh and gruff in his manners. Even 
his best friends acknowledge that he does 
not possess the thing called manners. He 
is clever and witty in his way, but his 
way 1s sarcastic and peevish. Some- 
times when he is talking to you he beams 
and scowls alternately behind his spec- 
tacles. You think that he is listening to 
vou, but not at all! He is only thinking 
out his own thoughts, in which he seems 
always to be wrapped. 

Lenbach occupies the same apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Borghese that Pau- 
line Bonaparte lived in. Probably the 
very couch is still there on which she 
reclined for her famous statue. You re- 
member what a modest lady friend said 
to her, “‘Cela m’étonne que vous ayer pu 
poser comme cela!’’—meaning, without 
clothes; to which the princess replied: 
“But why do you wonder? Canova had 
a fire in the room.” 

Lenbach asked permission to paint 
Nina. We did not refuse, and expect- 
ed great things. He photographed her 
twenty times in different poses, turning 
her head (physically, not morally) every 
which way, and painted thirteen pic- 
tures of her, but there was only one 
a very pretty profile in crayon with a 
pink ear and a little dash of yellow on 
the hair) which he thought good enough 
to give us. 

Do not ask me what we have done or 
whom we have seen. We are out morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Every day there 


is a regular * ‘precession of the equi- 
noxes’’—luncheons, dinners, and soirées 
galore. 


I sing twice a week with the Queen— 
red-letter days for me. I look forward 
with joy to passing that hour with her. 
I never knew any one so full of interest, 
humor, and intelligence. It is delightful 
to see her when she is amused. She can 
laugh so heartily, and no one, when there 
is occasion for sympathy, is more ready 
to give it. Her kind eyes can fill with 
tears as quickly as they can see the fun 
in a situation. 

Nina and I go out every morning from 
ten to twelve. Johan is then busy with 
his despatches and shut up in the chan- 
cellery. It is the fashion during those 
hours to drive in a cab in the Corso. 
It is not considered chic to go out in 
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one’s own carriage until the afternoon. 
I am glad of the excuse of buying even a 
paper of pins in order to be out in the 
sunshine. 

Another queer fashion is, that on Sun- 
days gentlemen (the highest of the high) 
who have their own fine equipages, of 
which on week-days they are so proud, 
drive to the fashionable places, like Villa 
Borghese and Villa Doria, in cabs. Some- 
times you will see the beaux most in 

vogue squeezed (three or four of them) in 
a little botte (the Italian name for cab), 
looking very uncomfortable. But as it 
is the thing to do, they are proud and 
happy to do it. But on other days!— 
horrible! Nevertheless, it is on Sundays 
(especially on Sundays) that Principe 
Massimo causes people to stop and st: ire 
because he drives abroad on that day in 
his high-seated phaeton, his long po 
whiskers floating in the wind, his ser- 
vants in their conspicuous dark - red 
liveries covered with armorial braid, pale- 
blue cuffs and collars, sitting behind him. 
Then it is that the Romans say to them- 
selves, Our aristocracy is not yet dead. 


Rome, May 4, 1884. 

Dear Mornuer,—lI meant to tell you 
about the dinner at the Khedive’s in my 
last, but I sent off my letter without 
putting in what would have interested 
you, whereas what I did send must have 
been stupid beyond words. I know that 
you do not care to hear about picnics, 
and such frivolous doings as excursions 
to Hadrian’s Villa and lunches al fresco 
at Tivoli. You remember my having 
met the Khedive in Paris during the 
Exposition of 1867. Well, we find him 
here, amiable as before, but fatter by 
seventeen years. He has a_ beautiful 
villa near the Piazza Indipendenza, 
where he gives Arabian thousand-and- 
one-nights’ dinners. We were invited to 
one of these last Sunday. I sat next to 
the Khedive. His principal subject of 
conversation with me was the Empress 
Eugénie. He expatiated upon her ex- 
quisite beauty, her graceful affability, 
and wound up by saying that she was 
the most fascinating and beautiful wom- 
an in the world. (Who ought to know, 
if not he?) Never (if one can believe 
what he says) since the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra had one seen such mag- 
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nificent fétes as those he gave for her 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. I told him that | remem- 
bered the Empress’s account of her visit 
and her saying that nothing could have 
surpassed those days in their wonderful 
splendor. The Khedive wiped away a 
tear of tender regret (perhaps for the 
hundred million francs those fétes had 
cost him!) and said, with a sigh, “I was 
only thirty-eight years old then.” I 
sighed in sympathy. He went on to tell 
me that one hundred cannon saluted the 
Empress’s yacht, L’Aigle, when it en- 
tered the canal, followed by a long pro- 
cession of steamers, containing the three 
thousand guests, and different boats of 
all nationalities. Among the many in- 
vited ones were the Prince of Holland 
and Count de Lesseps. 

“What a splendid sight it must have 
been!” I remarked. 

“Never will the world see the like 
again!’ answered the Khedive, with 
deep feeling. 

I hated to break in on his emotion, and 
sat silent during the next course; then I 
mentioned that I had seen the de Lesseps 
in Washington a few years ago. 

“*How did she look then?” he asked. 
“She was very attractive when they 
were married; she was only eighteen 
years old and he was sixty-four.” 

“That is too great a difference of age. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Well,” he reflected, “I do not know. 
(Of course he didn’t.) | How many chil- 
dren did they have when you saw 
them?” 

“T can’t be positive, but I think about 
twelve,” I replied. 

“Oh, that is impossible! They only 
married in 1869—just after the Canal 
was opened.” 

“Then I am wrong. I only repeat 
what I| have been told.” 

The Khedive became thoughtful— 
evidently making mental calculations. 

“It may be true,” he said; “‘every- 
thing is possible in love and war.” 

“Yes,” I said, “everything.” 

We let the de Lesseps and their family 
drop. He told me an amusing story 
about his ci-devant Minister, Nubar 
Pasha: Napoleon III. had given the 
latter a fine bejeweled watch en souvenir 
of the Empress’s visit, ‘which Nubar al- 


ways kept on his table when presidin; 
at official meetings. Once when th: 
room was dark (the gas was suddenl, 
turned out) the watch disappeared. Th 
Pasha, aghast, said to his colleagues 
“My watch has gone. | hope that th 
person who took it to look at” (a delicate 
way of putting it) “‘ will kindly restore it 
when the room becomes dark again.” 
Well, the room became dark, but no 
watch was returned. On the contrary, 
the valuable writing-set Victor Emman- 
uel had given him followed in the foot- 
steps of the watch. Nubar was furious, 
and, addressing the gentlemen, said: “| 
thought I had to do with gentlemen, but 
I see that you are only a pack of thieves. 
I give my resignation and wash my 
hands of you.” 

“Did he really go?” I asked. 

“Yes, | was obliged to accept his 
resignation. He never returned.” 

Our amiable host would like to 
have had some amateur music after 
dinner, and asked the Marquis Villa- 
marina to sing, but he refused. (I was 
sorry not to hear his beautiful voice.) 
He came up to me and whispered: 
“Please don’t sing, because if you do | 
cannot refuse.”” So when the Khedive 
begged me to sing I said I was desolée 
mats trés enrhumée,” etc.—you know the 
fibs one tells. It was not the stmosphere 
for singing. Every one was smoking the 
Khedive’s good cigarettes, and we could 
see shimmering behind the palms and 
plants the red coats of the Neapolitan 
musicians, ready to burst forth in their 
boisterous music. 


If Johan and I are not afflicted with 

all the maladies that have todo with 
liver and stomach it is because we 
must be a food-proof couple, for we 
can stand more and sit through more 
feasts than the average diplomat. There 
is a steady stream of entertainments, 
and you may fancy me dressing, driving, 
dining, and dancing. No time for such 
d’s as dawdling or dreaming. 

There is a charming English colony in 
Rome. Those who belong to it rival 
one another in giving very good din- 
ners. There are Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. Wal- 
pole, Lady Eyre, and others. These are 
the most en eue for the moment. All of 
them are widows whose mites are spent 
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‘in giving stately dinners, to which car- 
dinals and minor monsignores are bid- 
den. Cardinal Howard is the most fre- 
quent and most distinguished guest at 
Mrs. Bruce’s. All others pale before 
him. He sits in the center of an admiring 
circle of ladies. He does not object to 
showing his neat buckled shoes, and 
unconsciously pulls up his flowing silk 
robe, thus displ: iying his shapely ankle 
and leg. He is very charming, and he 
knows that all the ladies are captivated. 
I sat next to an Anglo-Indian colonel at 
Mrs. Walpole’s yesterday. He thought 
that I would be interested to hear that 
he was “‘ashamed of being an English- 
man,” but I wasn’t a bit. He looked 
rather crestfallen when I asked why he 
was ashamed, and said I thought it must 
be very disagreeable to go about without 
any chauvinism. I asked him if he did 
not feel like Peter Schlemel, the man who 
had no shadow. He did not know who 
Peter Schlemel was, and I was too hun- 
gry to tell him; and as he did not amuse 
me, nor did I know his name, nor any- 
thing about him, I can’t tell you any- 
thing more. Sufficient unto*the day... 

The Turkish Ambassador on my other 
side was not much more diverting. He 
grumbled over the wines; he said that 
the Bordeaux was icy, that the Mosel 
wine (which he said was anything but 
Mosel) was piping hot, and that the 
champagne was sweet. . Some peo- 
ple are so hard to please. 

The Queen of Denmark writes so 
kindly to me. Her letters are full of her 
children and their daily life. My letters 
in answer are as stupid as hers are inter- 
esting. I try to combine my best hand- 
writing, beautiful grammar, and eti- 
quette, and at the same time try to tell 
her something which may interest her. 
Alas! I do not think that I succeed, for 
she says: ‘Don’t be ceremonious with 
me. You must write to me as you would 
to your mother.”” How can I?—when | 
am told that I must never say “‘you”’ to 
her; always “your Majesty.” 

The carnival this year had no “corsi 
dei barberi.” The Queen has put a stop 
to it, and the wild-horse race is a thing 
of the past. Last year (I wrote to you 
about ‘*) there was a dreadful calamity; 
the horses ran into the crowd right un- 
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der the balcony where the Queen was 
sitting, killed a woman and a child, and 
did a great deal of damage te the 
shop-windows. Now that we shall never 
see it again we can venture to say 
that it wasa very cruel sport. It ought 
to have been called “corsi dei bar- 
bari, "which means “barbarians,” and 


not “barberi,’ which means “wild, 


horses.” 

The King drives every day in his high 
English phaeton through the crowded 
streets, not fearing to go among his peo- 
ple unprotected. 

Nhen some one remonstrated with 
him, “Your Majesty ought not to run 
such risk,” he answered, in his abrupt 
manner, “Comment donc des risques ! 
Mais cela appartient ad notre métier. 
Everybody bows respectfully, and in re- 
turn he takes off his hat and holds it 
at right angles keeping the reins in the 
other hand. Sometimes he does not get 
the chance to put his hat back on his 
head the whole length of the Corso. His 
adjutant sits by his side and a lackey 
sits behind dressed in black. The King 
likes simplicity in all things. 

The Queen drives in a landau (4 huit 
ressorts) accompanied by her lady in 
waiting; the servants, in their brilliant 
red liveries can be seen from a long dis- 
tance. Her Majesty recognizes every 
one, and smiles and bows right and left. 
Sometimes she will look back and give a 
person an extra smile. She says that she 
can see, while flying by, all the objects 
exposed in the shop-windows, and often 
sends the servant back to buy what she 
has noticed. 

When their Majesties meet in the 
drive in their respective equipages the 
Queen rises in her seat as if to make a 
courtesy, and the King responds in the 
most @remonious manner. 

Before Christmas, the Queen goes 
about in the shops and makes her own 
purchases (these are then shut to the 
public). All the ladies of the court re- 


ceive magnificent gifts, generally in the 
shape of jewels. 

The King always keeps on his writing- 
table, within touch, a quantity of rare, 
unset stones. When the occasion comes 
to give a present, he has the stones 
arranged in a setting of diamonds. 


—————— 
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ap R|ISS JESSICA GIBSON 
—(-X| stood at the extreme 
P*| right end of the veran- 
P) da that ran the front 
of the Gibson 
2 pe Mr.‘ ‘Billy ” Van 
DID. ‘j Allen stood at the ex- 
treme left end of the same veranda. 
Between them stretched a gulf of de- 
spair, a valley of humiliation, and 
mountain of misunderstanding. For 
they had quarreled. At Billy’s feet, 
tossed with unexpected accuracy of aim, 
lay the ring he had given Jessica the 
month before. He spurned it with the 
toe of his tan shoe, and the diamond in 
the ring winked at him as if in sardonic 
understanding 
Stifly, and with 
the awful dignity 
of twenty-three, 
Billy stooped and 
picked it up. 
“Then this is 
final?” he asked, 
the chill of an au- 
tumn wind in his 
boyish voice. 
** Absolutely.” 
Jessica thought 
the word sounded 
very well as it fell 
from her lips. She 
had heard it fre- 
quently, for it was 
a favorite with her 
mother—a lady of 
positive expres- 
sion. Jessica had 
never expected to 
hurl it into Billy’s 
ear in an interview 
like this. But she 
was glad she had 
thought of it, for 
Billy’s actions im- 
mediately proved 
he had got its full 
effect. With his 
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head very high and lips tightly set, h« 
dropped the ring into his pocket and 
turned on his heel. 

“Then good-by,” he said, and walked 
quickly down the veranda steps and 
toward the gate. 

Jessica regarded him with eyes wid- 
dened by surprise and pain. Obviously, 
since they were to part forever, Billy’s 
cue was to go, as hers was to remain. 
But she had not expected to get this 
appallingly final effect from the lines of 
his back and the set of his shoulders, while 
the very gravel in the path he trod seemed 
to cry out against the decision of his 
footsteps. He was half-way to the gate; 
now he was at the gate; now his hand 
was on the latch. 

* Billy—” 

Jessica’s cry of 
entreaty was 
smothered almost 
before it found ut- 


terance. She be- 
came self-con- 
sciously silent. 


Her mother’s de- 
cided voice was in 
her ears, and that 
stout and majestic 
lady was just step- 
ping, not without 
difficulty, over the 
low ledge of the 
long French win- 
dow opening from 
the living-room to 
the veranda. 
‘“*What’s the 
matter with 
Billy?” she asked 
when this manceu- 
ver had been safe- 
ly accomplished 
and she was at her 
daughter’s side. 
“Nothing.” 
Jessica’s tone 
was that of one 
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eply injured and unforgiving, but 
uch of this feeling was directed toward 
I mother, whose inopportune appear- 
nce had checked her appeal to Billy. 
lo call to Billy in another's presence, and 
have Billy ignore the cry, would have 
een too horrible. Mrs. Gibson favored 
her daughter with her close attention. 
‘For a young man who has nothing 
the matter with him,” she remarked, 
tersely, “he exuded a surprising amount 
of gloom and rese ntment. Have you two 
been quarreling?” 

Jessica did not reply. Her mother’s 
eves traveled from her flushed face to 
the bare finger which Billy’s ring had 
so recently adorned, and her eyebrows 
mounted toward her gray pompadour in 
sudden understanding. 

““So it’s as bad as that?” she mused, 
and asked, abruptly, “What did you 
quarrel about?’ 

“Pl-please don’t ask any questions, 
mother,” begged Jessica. “‘I don’t want 
to talk about it. I—l can’t.” 

‘*Don’t you 
think your mother 
ought to know 
what has hap- 
pened?” 

Mrs. Gibson 
was becoming 
more majestic. 
She was a fre- 
quent speaker 
before women’s 
clubs, and some- 
thing of her plat- 
form manner oc- 
casionally ap- 
peared in her 
home circle when 
she was facing a 
domestic crisis. It 
appeared now, 
and Je ssica, an 
exquisite, tiny, 
fragile thing, usu- 
ally easily swayed, 
instinctively 
started to re- 
spond. Then, on 
a sudden reflec- 
tion, her manner 
stiffened. 

**Please don’t 
ask me to talk 





about it, mother,” she said, resolutely. 
And she added, dropping into a chair 
and burying her face in her hands with 
a shudder, “It’s too dreadful!” 

Her mother followed her and looked 
down on the bent figure, a gleam of 
tenderness coming into her shrewd 
eyes. 

“Very well, my dear,” she said, kindly. 
“Keep your own counsel. The quarrel 
probably doesn’t amount to much, any- 
way.” Then, because to give advice 
was a law of her nature, she added: 
“Write Billy a little note and tell him 
you're sorry. He will be back in half an 
hour.” 

But at this Jessica’s spirit flashed up 
again. 

“Write him a note!’ she echoed, 
fiercely. “Well, I ag not. If any 
notes are written, Billy Van Allen will 
write them, and I won’t forgive him 
unless he takes back what he said. 
Why, mother, it was dreadful. I never 
dreamed Billy was like that.’ And she 
added, solemnly. 

“It’s a matter of 
principle.’ 

Mrs. Gibson’s 
smile faded. “Of 
principle?’’ she 
asked, severely. 
“Of what princi- 
ple?’ 

‘Il can’t ex- 
plain, and I 
wouldn’t, any- 
way, said Jes- 
sica. “It hasn't 
anything to do 
with any one but 
Billy and me, but 
it concerns cur 
whole future. I 

can’t change my 
con- convictions 
for any man,” she 
sobbed; “‘ not even 
for Billy. And 
and no one can 
help me, because 
no one can possi- 
bly understand.” 

Mrs. Gibson’s 
somewhat austere 
features relaxed. 


FOR THEY HAD QUARRELED | h at serious 
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thought of any kind was going on 
in her daughter’s head was sufhciently 
surprising. Others had thought for Jes- 
sica ever since her birth, eighteen years 
before. That an actual conviction had 
now found lodgment in her soul was a 
phenomenon almost too startling to 
contemplate. No wonder it had upset 
Billy. No wonder it was causing the 
poor child herself considerable discom- 
fort. But Jessica must be encouraged to 
endure these psychical growing-pains. 
Mrs. Gibson had moments of insight, 
and this was one of them. 

“If it’s a matter of principle, my 
dear,” she said, gently, “that’s quite 
different. You are right to stand up for 


JESSICA'S CRY OF ENTREATY WAS SMOTHERED 





your convictions. I’m sure Billy wi 
realize this when he has had time ¢ 
think things over. Give him a chance 
and meanwhile, don’t worry about it.” 

She went into the house, and Jessica 
about to follow her, was checked by th 
sight of her father, walking slowly up th 
long path from the gate. She would hav: 
preferred not to see him just then, but 
she had no choice, for he had already 
seen her. Slowly she went to meet 
him, and without a word raised her 
face for his usual kiss. When he had 
given it he held her head between his 
hands, looking at her with eyes 
that held a steady twinkle, softened 
now by quick concern. 

“You've been cry- 
ing,” he exclaimed. 
“What's up?” 

Jessica twisted her 
face out of the encir- 
cling hands, took his 
arm, and led him slow- 
ly toward the house. 

**Nothing,’’ she 
said again. “That is, 
everything’s all right 
at home. It’s nothing 
to worry you.” 

Her father turned 
off the path and to- 
ward a rustic bench 
under his favorite elm. 
There he made her sit 
down, and, seating 
himself beside her, 
took off his straw hat 
and fanned his heated 
face with it. “Whew, 
it’s hot!” he said, and 
chatted a moment 
casually, giving the 
child time to collect 
herself. Then he re- 
turned to the vital 
topic. 

‘“*Anything that 
worries you worries 
me,” he reminded her, 
gently; “‘so let’s have 
it out. About Billy?” 

She nodded, speech- 
less. 

“Anything he has 
done?” 


She shook her head. 
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yt EX: actly anything he has done,”’ she 
itted. “It’s worse than that. It’s 
‘’s something he said. It disap- 
inted me horribly. It showed me he 

:'t the—the boy | thought he was. So 

r engagement’s b-broken o-off!”’ 

Che last words came out in a mourn- 

il gurgle as she turned suddenly and 

iried her head in her father’s shoulder. 

fe let her cry while he patted her cheek, 
thinking rapidly. This was the worst, 
he reflected, of an engagement between 
a pair of kids like Billy and Jessica. 

(heir little difference might mean noth- 
ing at all—the spilling of a few grains of 
sawdust, perhaps, out of their doll—or it 
might mean the upsetting of the whole 
apple-cart. 

Tell father all about it,” he invited, 
guardedly. 

\ negative shake of the hidden head 
Ww as his answer. 

“But I can’t advise you till I know 
what has happened,” he persisted. 

Jessica found her voice, wiped her 
eyes, and brought forth her heavy re- 
serves, remembering their effect on her 
mother. 

“It’s a matter of principle,” she told 
him, and went a step further. ‘“‘Billy’s 
principles are not what I thought they 
were, she added. 

“But how do you know this? How 
can you be sure?’ Her father was pa- 
tiently groping in the dark. 

“*He—he—admitted it. He—he— 
confessed it to me to-day,” gurgled 
Jessica. 

Mr. Gibson frowned, then hurriedly 
smiled, for Jessica’s eyes were searching 
his face. 

“T guess it wasn’t a very startling 
confession,” he remarked, comfortably, 
though his heart sank. ‘“‘What did he 
say?’ If the boy had foolishly sown 
some wild oats at college, and had con- 
fessed it, there was no telling to what 
lengths Jessica’s inexperience might 
carry her. 

“Now come,” he said, cheerfully; “I 
think we can fix this up. I'll have a few 
words with Billy as man to man, and 
you'll trust your father’s judgment as a 
court of appeal, won’t you?” 

He pulled a curl as he spoke, but 
again Jessica revealed an unexpected 
obstinacy. 
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“Father,” she said, firmly, “all you 
and mother can do for me is to leave this 
matter alone. It’s my affair and Billy’s, 
and no one else’s. And it would make 
us both very angry if any one interfered. 
| want you to promise me not to do a 
single thing.” 

Mr. Gibson promised, with inward 
reservations. He decided, comfortably, 
that he'd “‘leave the thing alone for 
a day or two,” giving the children a 
chance to come to their senses and fix it 
up themselves. But at the end of a day 
or two matters had passed far beyond 
the stage when tact and judicious inter- 
ference might have saved the situation. 
For Jessica had admitted to her best 
girl friend that her engagement was 
broken. Billy had made a similar con- 
fidence to one of his friends, both friends 
had told others, and the little summer 
resort was humming with gossip which 
grew with each tongue that turned it 
over. No one knew the cause of the 
quarrel between the lovers, but quite 
obviously young Van Allen was the per- 
son in the wrong. He was almost a 
stranger in Broxton—this was his first 
season there—whereas the Gibsons had 
F en residents of the place for-the past 
ten summers, and Jessica was very pop- 
ular. Within a week after the quarrel 
half the citizens of Broxton were looking 
at Billy askance, to that youth’s great 
mystification. Soon several of the ru- 
mors which were floating about reached 
Mr. Gibson’s ears. In some consterna- 
tion he addressed his wife when he got 
home. 

**Exactly what was it that Billy con- 
fessed to Jessica?’ he asked, in what he 
hoped was an offhand manner. Mrs. 
Gibson looked worried. 

“T don’t know,” she admitted. “‘Jes- 
sica wouldn’t tell me. She said it was 
too horrible.” 

Mr. Gibson pondered this in silence 
for a moment. 

“There’s a good deal of talk about 
t,” he told her then. “In their efforts 
to explain the break people are telling 
one another all they have heard or can 
imagine about Billy. Some of it,” he 
hesitated—*‘ some of it’s not pretty,” he 
concluded at last. 

“What are they saying?” demanded 
his wite. 
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“Well, all sorts of things. That he’s 
a perfect young Nero, for one thing; has 
a temper that makes him act like a mad- 
man at times—oh, a lot of stuff. | never 
suspected anything of that kind. Did 
you?” 

Mrs. Gibson avowed promptly that 
she had not, but she looked very 
thoughtful. 

“Perhaps that is what he admitted to 
Jessica,” she reflected, aloud. 

“I guess Jessica Gibson’s well out of 
that engagement with Van Allen, after 
all,” the brother of Jessica’s closest girl 
friend told his sister. “Il never knew 
Van Allen till this summer, and he’s 
seemed an awfully decent chap. But, 
from all they’ re saying, I’m afraid he has 
fooled us, Minnie. Don’t see any more 
of him than you can help, will you?” 

“But what are they saying?” de- 
manded Minnie Cary, resentfully. “I’m 
not going to cut Billy Van Allen till I 
know what he’s done. I think he’s a 
perfect dear.” 

Her brother regarded her disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Why can’t you girls learn to stand 
by one another?” he demanded. “Look 
at the way he’s treated Jessica. Isn’t 
that enough for you?” 

“It might be if I knew what he had 
done,” persisted Minnie; “but she won’t 
tell me.” 

Then I guess you'd better follow her 
example and drop him,’ said her brother. 
**She wouldn’t do it without good rea- 
son. Besides—well, ‘knocking’ people 
isn’t much in my line, but they say Van 
Allen is an awful brute under that candy- 
angel outside of his. Edwards, that 
Boston chap who’s visiting the Wallaces, 
was his room-mate at New Haven in 
their freshman year. The two don’t 
even speak now, and Edwards refuses to 
talk about Van Allen at all. But they 
say he knows things that would shut 
Van Allen out of decent society if he 
told of them.” 

“ Jessicz,”” mused his sister, “did say 
something about Billy’s being the brute 
type.” 

‘Then that’s it,” decided her brother. 
““She’s heard something pretty bad. 
That must be it, or there wouldn’t be 
all this talk about him.” 

In the next few weeks Minnie Cary 


heard many additional surmises abo + 
the breaking of the Gibson-Van All 
engagement. Jessica Gibson had fou 
out “‘something horrible” in Billy V. 
Allen’s past. Every imagination 
Broxton had promptly set itself to wor 
on a conception of what this horrib 
thing could be. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situ: 
tion, Minnie flew to Jessica, but Jessica 
refused to discuss Billy with any one 
Indeed, the only time she listened t: 
anything that was said about him, and 
showed any feeling over it, was when 
her father drew her to his side one day, a 
month after the breaking of the engage- 
ment, and said, quietly: 

*T’m afraid you were right about Van 
Allen, dear. I didn’t think so at first. 
But from ail I’ve heard since, it’s pretty 
plain he’s not the man for you.” 

Jessica’s pale face grew a little paler. 
The big brown eyes, which of late had 
held an expression her father could not 
bear to meet, filled with tears. But she 
made no reply. That Billy Van Allen 
was supremely and ideally the man for 
her her hungry heart was assuring her 
every minute of the interminable days 
that had passed since their parting. But 
she could not talk about him, even with 
her father, and she could not talk to 
Billy, either, for she had never caught a 
glimpse of him since the morning when 
she had thrown her ring at his feet. She 
declined all invitations and drooped 
mournfully at home. 

Billy, on the other hand, tried to live 
his life as if nothing had occurred, the 
only difference being that he sought 
diversion a little more strenuously than 
ever before. But, as time passed, all the 
forces of local society seemed arrayed 
against him. His acquaintances, cool 
from the breaking of his engagement, 
finally vouchsafed him only a curt recog- 
nition. Any group he joined at the 
Country Club or the Boat Club guiltily 
ceased talking when he appeared. It 
did not require much intuition to realize 
that they were talking about him. 

Entering the Country Club one Satur- 
day morning, nobody seemed conscious 
of his presence. Everybody he approach- 
ed was hurriedly going somewhere else. 
Not an eye met his, not a hand was ex- 
tended in greeting. The thing was so 
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arked that even through the clouds of 
s enveloping gloom Billy perceived it. 
Vith the compression of the lips char- 
-teristic of him in moments of emotion, 
e pursued amd caught by the arm one 
f the men he knew best after his two 
nonths’ sojourn among 
them. It happened to be 
oung Cary. 

“Tack,” he said, quietly, 
‘what's the meaning of all 
this?” 

“All what? What are 
you driving at?’ Cary was 
flustered, and showed it. 

“What's the matter with 
all you fellows? Why am I 
cut dead?” persisted Billy. 

Cary hesitated. Billy 
looked him straight in the 
eve. ‘‘Come,” he said, im- 
peratively; “‘out with it, 
please. What’ssup? It isn’t 
quite a square deal to act 
like this and then refuse to 
explain.” 

Cary stuttered a little. 
He was having an unpleas- 
ant five minutes. 

“Why,” he said at last, 
‘“‘there’s—there’s a lot of 
feeling against you, Van 
Allen. Surely you realize 
that.” 

Billy kept his steady eyes 
on him. ‘“‘What are they 
saying?” he demanded. But 
Cary broke away from the 
hand that held his arm. 

“Oh, come now,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Don’t try that. 
You know what started it.” 

“Yes,” said Billy, “but 
a whole club doesn’t cut a 
fellow dead because his en- 
gagement is broken. What’s 
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a corner from which he could hardly get 
away. 

“It isn’t any one thing,” he said at 
last. “It’s dozens of things.” 

“Qh, it’s dozens of things, is it? Well, 
let’s have a few dozen.” 


up! * YOU'VE BEEN CRYING,"’ HE EXCLAIMED WHAT'S UP? 


“Why,” hesitated Cary, 
‘it’s the kind of thing 
they’re saying about you. I’m not go- 
ing to stand here and repeat the stuff.” 
‘But you must believe it,” said Billy, 
quietly, “‘or you wouldn’t act as you do. 
So out with it. Give me a fair deal.” 
Cary looked around wildly for rein- 
forcements, but no one approached the 
two men, and Billy had him backed into 
Vout. CXXVIIT.—No. 768.—117 


Billy’s pink face had gone white. His 
clear blue eyes held a strange glitter. 
Looking into them, Cary experienced a 
sudden pang of sympathy. 

‘Look here, old chap,” he said. “‘It’s 
hard luck. I don’t believe ’em—all,” 
he added the last word rather lamely. 
“But where there’s so much smoke 
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there’s some fire, and if half they say is 
true, it’s a pretty big indictment against 
you.” 

“Give me a few specimens.” 

Billy’s voice was very steady. Cary, 
after an instant, obeyed him. 

“Oh, it began,” he said, lamely, “with 
what Miss Gibson said.” 

Billy whitened a little. “Yes,” he 
said, quietly. “And after that—” 

Cary reflected. “The first definite 
thing after that,” he went on, reluctantly, 
““was Edwards’s story about the saddle- 
horse you killed. He said you rode it 
to death in one of your black moods.” 

“Yes,” said Billy. ‘Edwards! I see. 
Go on.” 

““Why—why, after that,”’ stammered 
Cary, “everything came out. You see,” 
he added, ““when a man’s room-mate 
‘knocks’ him, and his fiancée throws 
him over, everything is bound to come 
out.” 

Billy laughed a little, an odd laugh 
which Cary didn’t like. 

“So that’s what I’m up against,” he 
said, quietly. “It all came out, and | 
guess the truth is that it all came out of 
Edwards.” 

He turned to leave the club. At the 
door he paused. “Can’t you tell me 
anything more definite about what else 
came out?” he asked. 

“No,” said Cary, with recovered as- 
surance. He believed now that Billy 
was fully as black as he had been painted. 
““You’ve got enough to go on, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, gently, “I’ve got 
enough to go on.” 

And he went. During the day he went 
among his club acquaintances, getting 
from each of them some part of the gen- 
eral arraignment against him. Also, he 
sought Edwards, but Edwards was sin- 
gularly elusive. 

Billy left Broxton early the next morn- 
ing, vastly interesting several citizens 
who recognized him as he got on the 
train. That day the ag town buzzed 
louder than ever. Billy Van Allen had 
found the place too hot to hold him, so 
Billy Van Allen had fled. The new 
friends Billy had made during the sum- 
mer days sighed and tried to forget him. 
Edwards and his set openly exulted. 

Both friends and enemies were sur- 


prised, five days later, when Billy Von 
Allen returned to Broxton and walk. d 
straight from the station to the Gibsv.y 
home, carrying a small leather bag in | 
hand. It was five o’clock in the aft: 
noon. Mr. Gibson was resting con 
fortably in ‘is library, with his daughte: 
near him, when Billy’s card was handed 
to Jessica. She uttered a little gasp a 
she read the name, then rose. Looking 
up, her father caught her expression. 

*“Who is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“Billy,” said Jessica. “Oh, dad, it’: 
Billy!” Her face was radiant; her heart 
was in her voice as she started toward 
the door. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Mr. Gibson, 
rising hastily. “I’m going with you.” 

She opened her lips to protest, but he 
silenced her with a motion of the hand. 

“My girl,” he said, “I’m going with 
you. I ought to go alone,” he added, 
“but Pll compromise by letting you 
come, too. 

After that there seemed nothing for 
Jessica to say. Together, she and her 
father went to their guest. Billy, sitting 
in a corner of the large, shaded living- 
room, rose as they came in. He came 
forward to meet them, but did not offer 
to shake hands or to put down the bag. 
His face was very pale, and he looked 
thinner and older than in June. 

“Jessica,” he asked, without taking 
time for any greeting, ‘“do you know 
what they’ve been saying about me in 
this town?” 

There was neither resentment nor ap- 
peal in his voice. It held, instead, 
certain flatness, as if he were very indif- 
ferent or very tired. Jessica looked at 
him, and at the changes she saw tears 
filled her eyes. 

**About—about our engagement, do 
you mean?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” said Billy; “of course that 
started it. And about my character. 
Haven’t you heard the gossip?” 

Jessica shook her head. Billy turned 
to her father. “You haven’t told her?” 
he said, dully. “That was good of you. 
But I want her to know now.” He 
turned to Jessica before her father could 
speak. “I’m an outcast,” he added, in 
the same flat tone; “‘a pariah. I want 


you to take that fact in, please, before 
you interrupt.” 
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THERE'S A LOT OF FEELING AGAINST YO SURELY YOU REALIZE THAT 


He told the story of his experience at 
the Country Club, and his interview 
with Cary and the others, dispassion- 
ately, as if what he said concerned some 
one else. Then he hesitated for a min- 
ute and started to open the black bag. 
But before he could do so something soft 
hurled itself into his arms, while some- 
thing damp and infinitely tender lay 
against his cheek. 

“Oh, Billy!’ sobbed the girl who loved 
him. “You poor, poor boy! To think 
they’ve dared to say such things about 
you! How perfectly horrible this world 
is!” 

She put both arms around his neck 
and held him close, as if in doing so she 
could shut away from him all unkind- 
ness, all criticism. For a moment he 
remained silent in her embrace. Then 
he put his hands on her shoulders, held 
her off, and stared at her as if he could 
not believe his eyes. 


“Then you don’t—you don’t believe 


the stuff!’ he stammered. 


“ Believe it! Billy Van Allen, how silly 
you are! I could slap you for even ask- 
ing that.” 

Jessica’s tears had stopped flowing. 
Her wet eyes flashed at him. ‘“‘Do you 
think I’m crazy?” she demanded. “I'd 
just like to hear any one dare to say any- 
thing about you to me.” 

“‘But—but they’re saying,” gasped 
poor Billy, “that you broke our engage- 
ment because you knew I was that sort 

a perfect beast, you know.” 

“It’s lucky for them they didn’t say 
that to me,” exclaimed Jessica between 
small, clenched teeth. “‘I’d like to see 
any one dare to attack you to me!” 

A great gulp, like the sob of a little 
boy, wrenched Billy Van Allen’s throat. 
He swallowed it, and bent his head to 
hide the tears in his blue eves—the first 
tears he had shed since he had been a 
very little boy indeed. 

“Then it’s all right,” he said at last, 
brokenly, “‘and these things aren’t as 
important as I thought they were.” 
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As he spoke, and as if partly to hide 
his agitation, he stooped and picked up 
the black bag which now lay on the floor 
at his feet. With hands that shook he 
opened it, revealing a formidable mass 
of letters and documents with impressive 
seals. 

“You see,” he explained, as he handed 
a bundle of these to Jessica’s father, 
‘there was only one definite charge, and 
it’s perfectly true. I did give a terrific 
thrashing to one of my classmates at 
New Haven when I| was a freshman. 
The man was Edwards, and every one 
in college knew he deserved what he got. 
But he never forgave me, and this sum- 
mer gave him his chance to get even. 
All the other stuff about my ungovern- 
able temper and my brutality grew from 
that episode which Edwards described 
without admitting that he was in it. 
The rest he helped along by nods and 
hints, and the damned thing grew and 
grew till it blotted out every friendship 
1 had made in Broxton. Shows what a 
thin crust we stand on, doesn’t it? To 
clear my record I’ve got letters here from 
my professors at New Haven, from men 
in my class, from Prexie himself, who 
knew all about the Edwards fracas. The 
whole business was so silly that I’d have 
cleared out of this gossip - ridden little 
hole without giving it another thought, 
except for Jessica. But I couldn’t let her 
think the man she had been engaged 
to 

“The man I am engaged to,” correct- 
ed Jessica, firmly. “Billy Van Allen, 
where’s my ring?” 

Again they were in each other’s arms. 
Mr. Gibson observed them with pleasure 
for a moment, then dropped the docu- 
ments on the table and tactfully left 
the room. 

Billy stayed to dinner, of course. Late 
that evening, when he and Jessica had 
talked it all out on the veranda, and 
while Jessica was admiring the effect of 
the restored engagement ring upon her 
finger, her father joined them. 

“Got it all settled, have you?” he 
inquired, jocosely. 

“Of course,” answered Jessica, with- 
out raising her head. Mr. Gibson lin- 
gered. 

““There’s just one thing I’d like to 
know,” he remarked, apologetically. 


“Te’s this: If it wasn’t something 
Billy’s past that caused your quarre 
what was it?” 

His daughter looked at Billy; h 
brow perceptibly darkened. 

a..." was something very serious 
papa,” she said, sternly. “I hate t 
speak of it, because Billy and I have jus: 
decided to forget it forever. But—Bill) 
—confessed —to— me,” she drew th 
arraignment out with solemn severity 
“that he simply hated suffragettes; and 
he said that if I ever made a suffrage 
speech he’d die of shame.” 

With great difficulty Mr. Gibson kept 
his face straight. 

“Ever expect to?” he asked her. 

“Of course not! The idea!” His 
daughte r looked shocked beyond expres- 
sion. “But I have to feel that I can if 
I ever want to, don’t 1?” 

“Certainly,” agreed her father, seri- 
ously. “And Jessic a’s suffrage convic- 
tions disturbed you?” he asked the boy. 

Billy blushed like a girl. Then his 
young lips set. ‘“‘Why, no,” he said. 
“What bothered me was that Jessica 
said if I felt that way I was the kind of 
brutal tyrant who would grind a woman 
under his heel. That hurt my feelings,” 
he added, sedately. 

Without replying, Mr. Gibson sur- 
veyed the pair. Like a pleased child of 
four, Jessica was playing with her dia- 
mond ring, turning it in the moonlight 
to make it flash. Billy’s head was close 
to hers as he bent adoringly to study 
the beauty of the ring restored to its 
rightful place. His fluffy yellow hair 
was ruffled at the back by the evening 
wind, as a little boy’s is sometimes rum- 
pled by a mother’s hand. He looked 
about as tyrannical as a newly hatched 
yellow chicken. At Jessica’s feet her pet 
white kitten riotously chased its little 
tail. There was about as much chance 
of Jessica’s ever making a public speech 
on any subject, her father reflected, as 
there was of that kitten’s breaking into 
an impassioned oration now. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, in frank 
disgust. “Do you mean to tell me that 
the row which has set this whole village 
by the ears for the last two months 
started with such idiocy as that!” 

But the reunited pair didn’t even 
hear him. 
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After Death—Whate 


JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 





TASTER OS N the account given by 
“eae "=) the Venerable Bede of 
Za iu] the deliberations of the 
e. | Ie King of Northumber- 
724 land and his counselors, 
Le eet4 whether the mission- 
Ne 42c45 aries of Pope Gregory 
should be allowed to present to their peo- 
ple the Christian faith, a simple incident 
is related that in quite a pathetic way 
voices the perennial longing of the hu- 
man heart. It was the recalling by a 
eray-haired chieftain of the feeling which 
had come over him on seeing a little bird 
pass through, on fluttering wing, the 
warm, bright dining-hall, while wind and 
wintry storm were raging without. The 
moment of its passage was full of sweet- 
ness for the bird; but the interval was 
brief. The bird came out from the dark- 
ness and passed again into the darkness, 
and in the twinkling of an eye vanished. 
None knew whence it came nor whither 
it went. “Like this,” said the veteran 
chief, “is human life. We come, and 
our wise men cannot tell us whence. 
We go, and they cannot tell us whither. 
Therefore, if there be any one that can 
teach us more about it—in God’s name 
let us hear him!” 

In the human heart, in this twentieth 
century, the cry is the same. In spite of 
the wonderful advance of modern knowl- 
edge, the veil that hangs over man’s 
destiny is as impenetrable as ever. 

The question, “ After death—what? 
is the enigma of enigmas. 

Theology, to be sure, long ago gave 
her solemn assurances. ‘There are mill- 
ions of happy men and women who 
accept the authority of their special 
Church and ask no other proof than 
this, that the familiar affirmations of 
a future life for man are really divine 
revelations. 

Other millions, however, want better 
evidence. To the modern mind, as Agas- 
siz said, “‘a physical fact is as sacred as 
a moral principle.” The only satisfac- 
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tory authority for truth is to be found in 
nature’s laws and the reasonable proba- 
bilities of human experience. The the- 
ory or the dogma must be capable of the 
same evidence and confirmations by 
which science has achieved its splendid 
results. Can such scientific evidence for 
the persistence of human personality be 
found? It is only such rational argu- 
ments that avail to-day to strengthen 
faith in life after death, and it is only to 
such laws and facts as modern science 
accepts that I would appeal. 

What are the scientific objections? 
Briefly, they are these: All phenomena 
of the mind are inseparable from the 
peculiar colloidal plasmic bodies and car- 
bon compounds of which they are prod- 
ucts, and are dependent upon their or- 
ganic integrity. If the special cerebral 
centers in the brain are removed by sur- 
gery or ruined by disease, then their cor- 
responding psychic activities cease. The 
development of the mind is correspond- 
ent to, and absolutely dependent on, 
the development of nerve and brain. 
When at death the cells which are the 
seats of feeling and thought cease their 
physiological activities, the plasmic sub- 
stance must dissolve; the atoms of brain 
and nerve separate and drop down into 
lower unconscious states, and all those 
peculiar composite activities and mo- 
tions that constitute the life and mind 
of the body must end. ‘The self is only 
a collective name for the aggregate of 
these mind-sides of the atoms. It has 
no more reality or persistent unity and 
capacity than the spectrum colors that 
constitute a summer rainbow. 

This is, indeed, a powerful argu- 
ment. A generation ago, when Professor 
Haeckel and the men of science who 
shared his mechanistic view of life and 
mind first presented it, it seemed almost 
overwhelming in its onslaught. 

But within the last twenty-five years 
scientific investigators have themselves 
discovered phenomena that have made 
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the argument far from conclusive. The 
mysterious qualities discovered in the 
electric constituents of the atoms, in the 
cosmic ether filling the inter-atomic 
spaces, in the telepathic, mental thera- 
peutic, and other astonishing human 
states these have combined to pro- 
duce what may, without exaggeration, be 
called a scientihe revolution. 

In the light of the new knowledge it 
is found that many of the chief laws of 
nature strongly oppose the view that 
“death ends all.” First and foremost is 
that of ““The Conservation and Corre- 
lation of Energy.” The fundamental 
law of the universe, as Herbert Spencer 
rightly said, is “‘the persistence of force.” 
Science shows us how the cosmic econ- 
omy never drops out of existence a volt 
of electricity, a thermic tension, or a 
chemic While they may change 
their forms, the sum-total of energy re- 
mains the same, and nodrop into the void 
of nothingness ever takes place. Mental 
energy must, on scientific principles, ob- 
serve the same law of indestructibility. 
lhe scientific monists indeed explain 
that termination of the soul which they 
affirm as a downward transformation 
into lower physical forces. But, as a 
matter of fact, no such reappearance of 
mind-force in correlated amounts of 
these lower energies which the scientific 
materialists suppose ‘to constitute and 
create consciousness has ever been ob- 
served at the hour of death, and it is 
the emphatic affirmation of such eminent 
scientihe authorities as Sir Oliver L a 
and the late John Fiske that such < 
transformation of mental energies into 
physical energies, to add to the physical 
chain and total, would flatly violate the 
physical law of the conservation of 
energy. 

A second great scientific fact, strongly 
opposed to the materialistic contention, 
is the well-known discontinuity of mat- 
ter. The scientific objectors to life after 
death claim that the dissolution of the 


force. 


nerve-cells and atoms, when death 
comes, necessarily terminates the soul 
life which is only the inner aspect or 


mind-side of the atoms. But the well- 
established gaps between the atoms, 
even in living tissues, show that even 
while a man lives and breathes he is (as 
far as his brain-cells are concerned) al- 
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ready in dissolution, and yet he lives « 
The very cerebral atoms, supposed 
materialism to produce and maintain 
thought and feeling by the aggregatio: 
of their mind-sides, do not stand in Tisee 
touch. Their so-called contacts are on! 
reboundings or attractions at some dis 
tance, due to the “spheres of energy” « 
the ever-whirling or vibrating units o 
matter. The interspaces between atom 
are so preponderant that out of th 
cubic contents of a brain only a few hun- 
dredths consist of material particles. On 
the theory of mate ri ilistic monism (tha: 
the consciousness is only an aggregat 
of the rudimentary mind-sides of thes« 
isolated atoms), how is it possible for th« 
thousands of speechless atoms in a brain 
(so widely separated, relatively, from 
one another, and destitute as they are 
of sense-organs, telephones, letter-carri- 
ers, or other mechanisms of mental com- 
munication) to be able to unite thought 
with thought, to compare sensations, to 
link premises with conclusions, to recall 
the experiences of long-departed fellow- 
molecules, or concentrate their isolated 
rudimentary sensations in some magical 
chemical retort into a full and true con- 
sciousness? ‘This is quite as much open 
to the charge of “bringing the soul out 
of fairyland”’ as is the belief of any old- 
fashioned believer in the soul. 

Again, the great laws and character- 
istic facts of psychology require us to 
believe that the conscious self is a unity 
and persistent reality, not to be ended by 
mortal, physical dissolution. For if the 
soul be only such a composite material 
aggregate that at death the mind-sides of 
the brain-atoms can no longer continue 
their personal consciousness, then, on 
this theory we should (on every morning 
that we wake out of sleep) be an abso- 
lutely new self. For so many atoms have 
passed out of the brain and so many new 
ones have come in that they must form 
a different consciousness. That is the 
logical conclusion, admitted by such 
monists as the French philosopher, H. 
Taine, in his great work On Intelligence. 

But somehow men do remember what 
they did yesterday and none of them can 
be persuaded that it was not himself, but 
another self, that experienced it, in spite 
of the change of the atoms. Similarly 
for the comparison of two successive and 
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liverse sense ations, such asa sound and 

color; or for an act of reasoning in 

vhich two premises are united by the 
udgment in a conclusion. So, likewise, 
for the production of a thought, for a 
general concept obtained by induction 
from a number of perceptions; in fact, 
for any clear idea, consciousness, or mem- 
ory, it is necessary that the mind must 
be regarded as something more unitary 
and continuous than a mere aggregation 
of the mind-sides of a multitude of iso- 
lated atoms. 

Suppose, as a concrete illustration of 
the mental situation, we put a group 
of snails together, as close as you please. 
Suppose that into the mouth of one we 
put a bit of apple. We make the next 
snail touch the apple, the third snail 
smell it, and the fourth see the rind; and 
then we conclude that this group of 
snails have the full perception and idea 
of the apple. That would indeed be an 
absurd inference; but it is no more 
absurd than to suppose (with the sup- 
porters of the mechanistic theory of the 
mind) that the elements of feeling and 
intelligence, in the dimly sentient mind- 
sides of certain atoms, each isolated by 
surrounding voids, and each belonging 
to different and distant sense-centers, 
somehow combine into a_ complete 
thought, perception, or judgment. Even 
the commonest associations of ideas and 
perceptions and the daily retention and 
comparison of sensations require in the 
human brain something more subtle, 
persistent, and continuous than those 
disconnected atoms and their attendant 
isolated mind-sides whose dissolution at 
death is supposed to cause an absolute 
end of the soul. 

But is not this (objects the scientific 
monist) to adopt the discredited theo- 
ry of dualism and groundlessly suppose 
that there is in the living body, miracu- 
lously injected there from some mystic 
external source, that quite unscientific 
entity, an immaterial substance? 

I reply that on well-established sci- 
entific grounds every well-informed 
thinker must be a dualist. He can vindi- 
cate monism only by reinterpreting the 
atoms as derived forms of something im- 
material. Every modern physicist knows 
that in the human body there is some- 
thing more subtle than matter; and 


without this “something more” he could 
not see, nor feel heat or pressure, nor be 
aware of an electric current. ‘There is 
something in every human being that 
occupies far more space than all its cor- 
poreal particles; something which forms 
a continuous substance, imponderable, 
invisible, active, and, in its chief quali- 
ties, quite opposite to matter; and which, 
therefore, is peculiarly fitted to serve as 
the seat of continued life. 

What is this? Is not the description 
just given almost a definition of that 
inter-atomic ether whose existence every 
physicist, astronomer, and electrician ac- 
acknowledges? This ether is now recog- 
nized as a universal cosmic undulatory 
medium, implied by the waves of the 
chief natural energies. It occupies not 
only what are called the inter-stellar 
voids, transmitting from sun to planet 
and from star to star the solar energies, 
but it pervades every organic body. It 
is, in fact, the medium by which elec- 
tric, actinic, and thermal currents pass 
through the body, and by which chem- 
ical affinities attract and repel. Even 
more than this. It has been discovered 
that the supposed solid and indivisible 
atoms are neither wholly nor primarily 
material. They are discontmuous clus- 
ters, chiefly composed of swarms of re- 
volving components, called electrons. 
These electrons are supposed to be cen- 
ters of electric charge, vortical motion, or 
etheric foci of condensation. ‘The elec- 
tric experts say that the diameter of 
a negative electron is only about one- 
hundred-thousandth part as large as 
that of a hydrogen atom, and that the 
electrons in this atom are no nearer to- 
gether than (to use Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
graphic illustration) “a thousand grains 
of sand would be if scattered about in a 
church.” 

Of the cubic contents of a human 
form, ninety-nine parts out of a hundred 
are occupied by etheric or immaterial 
substance, intermeshed with which are 
myriad currents and swirls of subtle im- 
ponderable energies, accompanied at 
considerable intervals by the atomic dots 
that supply the illusion of solidity. In 
accordance with the line of reasoning 
that led physicists to affirm a luminifer- 
ous ether in interstellar space, we are 
justified in inferring similarly that the 
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“something in man” which Professor 
McDougall of Oxford has shown is 
needed to hold the states of conscious- 
ness together and explain their inter- 
action is a “‘mentiferous ether,” a spirit- 
ual, imponderable substratum. The log- 
ical reasoner may then conclude, as a 
distinguishe -d American man of science 
has, that “conscious states are modes of 
motion of the ether or such as affect 
the ether.’ 

The exceptional fitness of a psychic 
ether to transmit messages across the 
omnipresent material voids; the spon- 
taneous activity and selective power of 
the will as contrasted with the absolute 
determination which is characteristic of 
matter; the unity of consciousness and 
the self-identity of memory through the 
changes of the atoms; the many marked 
differences between the laws and proc- 
esses of thought and those of material 
substance—all characterize the mind as 
an immaterial substance. A “mentifer- 
ous ether” is specially suited to be the 
substratum of the spiritual powers and 
the needed bond or intermediary be- 
tween flesh and pure thought. This sup- 
position relieves the coiception of the 
human spirit from the familiar objection 
that it is an unsubstantial entity. It 
introduces an element which, by its dif- 
fusion through the organism, puts the 
soul into relation with all the material 
parts. It relieves the opponent of mate- 
rialism from supposing a miraculous 
origin for the soul, by a divine creation 
out of non-reality. For this mentiferous 
ether-organism, which is the immaterial 
substratum of the soul, may reasonably 
be inferred to be a normal specialization 
of the cosmic ether-ocean that fills astro- 
nomic space and which is the ultimate 
source of mundane energy—forming, in- 
deed, what may be called the body of 
the universal spirit. 

This is no more miraculous or mys- 
terious than the emergence of the sen- 
sation or thought in the human mind 
when the nerve impression stimulates 
consciousness. 

In this psychic ether-organism within 
the material organism there is present 
alre ady during life a soul-body, a non- 
atomic substance, an active, coherent, 
continuous, and constructive ene rey not 
liable to be destroyed or rendered pow- 


erless by the decomposition of the mat 

rial body. When the earthly end com: 

to the body, this psychic etheric organ 
ism may betake itself to some mor 
favorable environment and may agair 
clothe itself with a new physical body 

If this theory seem a bold one, let me 
state that the inference is one accepted 
as reasonable by noted scientific author- 
ities, such as Professors Edward D. Cope, 

Elliott Coues, George Henslow, and 
Stanley Jevons. As the latter truly 
says: “For all science knows there may 
be a psychical body disengaged when 
the physical body dissolves and decays. 
There may be in the interstellar spaces 
the scene of an intelligent activity such 
as we have never dreamed of on earth.” 

As a further confirmation of the 
heart’s intuition of a continued life after 
death, notice the significant fact that 
daily the men of science more and more 
find the permanent realities and sources 
of power not in the visible, material 
things, but in the invisible energies be- 
neath. In life and mental phenomena, 
as Herbert Spencer long ago admitted, it 
is not structure that evolves the func- 
tion, but vice versa. Just as electric cur- 
rents give symmetric forms to detached 
iron filings on a disk, or the viewless 
ether-waves give intelligible shapes to 
the loose metal parts in the receivers of 
wireless messages, so it is the imponder- 
able and intangible forces—etheric, elec- 
tric, vital, and mental—that move and 
arrange so intelligently the disconnected 
atoms which surround or are inter- 
spersed in the immaterial substance of 
our real personality. 

The many notable phenomena es- 
tablished in recent years by psycho- 
therapy have shown the overruling 
power of thought and emotion over the 
animal body—how they alter the secre- 
tions and muscular power, and make 
chemic substances within the iiving body 
act in a way radically different from their 
behavior in the laboratory. A year’s study 
and practice of music will develop many 
new auditory fibers in a pianist’sear. It 
is the psychic race-memories, accord- 
ing to George Darwin and Professor 
Hering, that mold the instincts of the 
embryo, shape the characteristic organs 
of the species, and reproduce the ances- 
tral type. Besides this building power, 
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the vital principle has a power of repair 
impossible to a machine. Even when 
sane centers of speech or motion are 
+t by disuse or the surgeon’s knife, they 

have been known to grow again sober | 
the vital principle, or through other gan- 
glia hz ving been used in their place. With 
‘ood reason, then, Professor Henderson 
whose authority on this subject is well 
known) has recently affirmed that he 
does not know of a biological chemist to 
whom the mechanistic origin of a living 
cell is scientifically imaginable. Is it 
credible, then, that in that crucial strug- 
ole of the spiritual master with the dumb 
atoms which from birth onward to that 
tragic hour of death have been molded 
by his will, the master-soul at length is 
not simply overborne, but absolutely 
destroyed, and all that is left is a mere 
unconscious, worthless heap of former 
atomic building materials? 

Is it not far more probable that, as 
the life principle in the beginning con- 
structed the corporeal organism, so, at 
the time when the body, after a long 
series of dissolutions and replacements, 
is for some reason no longer able sufh- 
ciently to repair it, then this archi- 
tectonic psychic body, present within, is 
superior to the action of the discontinu- 
ous atoms and is merely released by 
their dissolution. In the growth of the 
human embryo there are four membra- 
nous envelopes that successively are put 
about it and discarded; namely, the 
amnion, the allantois, the serolemma, and 
the placenta. Each of these, one after 
another, develops about the prenatal 
form; then it is absorbed or disrupted 
to promote-a higher and better organ- 
ism within. Why should the inclosing 
organism of the babe be supposed the 
final one any more than the earlier 
envelopes? If each was provisional to 
a higher organism within, why may not 
the present body be so? In humanity, 
the evolution process turned inward, 
improving and elaborating the mind and 
spirit instead of the animal body. Simul- 
taneously with this, may not the vital 
formative power have turned its course 
toward preparing within an invisible 
etheric organism for the next onward 
mesimeagindiet As it is illogical to in- 
fer from the unconsciousness of sleep the 
cessation of the soul overnight, so it is 
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equally illogical to infer from the un- 
consciousness of death that the soul has 
then reached an absolute end. 

The belief of cautious men draws back 
from the thought of persistent soul-life 
because it seems too wonderful and in- 
comprehensible. But it should be re- 
membered that it is no more wonderful 
than the conception of life. It is no more 
incomprehensible than the atoms, the 
electrons, the ether, or the enveloping 
space in which we live. Every one of 
these basic beliefs and accepted facts of 
science is rank and bristling with con- 
fusing incomprehensibilities. Science, as 
Professor Jevons has said, “does nothing 
to reduce the number of strange things 
that we may believe.” And he signih- 
cantly adds: “Every step I have ad- 
vanced in science has removed the difh- 
culties of believing in life after death, by 
disclosing to me the infinite possibilities 
of nature. 

If the difficulty in harmonizing the 
conception of life after death with scien- 
tific principles be good ground for reject- 
ing it, it is a still greater objection to 
that end of life which is the alternative, 
viz., nothingness, or a miserable col- 
lapse into disintegrated, unconscious, 
and valueless dust. That great law of 
modern science, evolution, emphatically 
protests against this, for ic would rob 
the cosmic evolution of all meaning and 
reduce its grand triumphs to an irra- 
tional conclusion. Modern science dis- 

closes humanity as the latest and highest 
embodiment of the cosmic energy, in 
whom is summed up all the infinite 
experiments and timeless activities of 
the Supreme Power and Worker of the 
universe. In man, the life-spirit of 
the universe adequately manifested itself 
for the first time in a self-conscious em- 
bodiment. In the human personality, 
thought turned in upon itself, passed 
behind the stage scenery of material 
phenomena, and came to know the 
realities of existence from the inside. 
Thus the spirit in man became capable 
of independent and indefinite progress, 
through the elastic potencies of the 
growing personality, without that need 
of being cleared from the path of prog- 
ress that lower organisms have. Our 

planet, s iy the scientific experts, will in- 
evitably, at a date any apererieres be- 
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come a frozen and waterless waste and 
the earthly succession of men and living 
creatures cease. Unless there is a con- 
tinued life after death for souls the vital 
evolution upon our globe will have been 
a senseless fiasco. ‘To suppose that the 
only net result of its age-long devel- 
opment, reaching its consummation in 
priceless galaxies of wonderful thinkers, 
noble heroes, and beneficent saints, is to 
have turned a host of living bodies into 
corpses, leaving no memory nor perma- 
nent good behind them—this is to make 
the grand evolutional progress appear to 
be what in a man would be called a 
lunatic proceeding; one only to be 
likened to that of the crazy sculptor who, 
after he had finished by a lifetime of toil 
a magnificent masterpiece, broke it into 
fragments. It is an incredible anti- 
climax. 

Equally great, finally, are the mental 
discords and moral perplexities to which 
disbelief in a hereafter brings a thinker 
when he recalls the sacredness that the 
best of our race feel in veracity, integrity, 
and duty. If there be no continued life, 
what a strange aspect is cast thereby on 
the obligation that an honest man feels 
to tell the truth at all costs! How 
foolish seems the honesty of a bankrupt 
whom a lie might have kept rich! What 
a mistake is the voluntary death for 
another’s sake of the seaman or patriot 
who might have saved himself, or the 
martyr’s death at the stake, in order to 
be loyal to truth, faith, or conscience! 

If a true man has no deathless claims 
on the eternal, then neither his honor 
nor his duty would demand any such 
acts of self-sacrifice. 

Jesus and Paul, Savonarola and Huss 
and Lincoln-—what were they, on the ma- 
terialistic theory, but fools who, under the 
hallucination of duty, squandered theone 
life granted to our poor forms of cla 
Unless we are ready to accept as the 
models of wise and true men those who 


brazenly throw overboard all inconven- 
ient scruples about integrity, justice, 
patriotism, and self-denying mercy, w« 
must accept these great commanding 
ideals as pointing to a realm above sense 
and beyond the veil of death; a real 
world whose steady gravitation it is that 
draws the human heart, at whatever 
fleshly cost, to obey its laws. The di- 
vine power that ed expanded the hu- 
man Shae with such generous emotions 
of love and uncalculating devotion to 
truth and righteousness cannot be im- 
agined thus nobly to have endowed man 
only to humiliate him and with such 
stinging irony repudiate the implied 

romises and sacred expectations that it 
se fostered. 

But, after all, I shall probably be 
asked: Where is the verification? Does 
all this amount to more than a reasoned 
probability? I admit it. But I recall 
that it is only on reasoned probability 
that all the great scientific laws rest. | 
recall how, before the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, Leverrier by reasoned 
probability affirmed it and pointed out 
where to look for it. 

So quite recently, Professor Ramsay, 
the chemist, announced to the British 
Association the existence of a new gas, 
whose chief peculiarity was that it had 
never yet been discerned by any sense. 
But as the scientific world believed in 
Neptune and in neon before they dis- 
covered them, and eventually discovered 
both the planet and the gas, because 
they acted on their belief, so, on the 
same ground of reasoned probability, 

the explorer of human nature’s 
bialer and more mysterious qualities be- 
lieve and affirm the existence of that 
spiritual realm and continued life nec- 
essary to explain the perturbations of 
human life. One day, if not in the flesh, 
then out of and above the flesh, we 
shall discover and know these invisible 
and eternal realities. 
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A Little 


Milk 


BY NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


place at the 
|supper-table was va- 
cant. Griselda saw that 
_as soon as she came 
into the nursery, and as 
|she climbed upon the 
: 4) dictionary atop the 
chau (which | “made her plate acces- 
sible if it did take her feet off the 
ground), she sighed deeply. Mother 
was often late nowadays. After Griselda, 
the boys romped in, dragging the re- 
luctant cat, whom Nanna freed with 
sundry remarks about the nature of 
boys in general and Arthur and Harold 
in particular; and by the time Ben was 
strapped in his high chair, the pleasant 
aroma of hot cereal was rising from 
four blue bowls. At the head of the 
table Mother’s place and Father’s place, 
side by side, were still vacant. 

“It’s a shame!” declared Nanna, 
doling out bread and butter. “It’s a 
shame she ain’t in yet! Since she’s 
been lecturin’ about “‘Woman’s Place is 
in the Home’ she ain’t been on time 
for nursery tea—not once!” 

Griselda’s heart leaped with hot indig- 
nation, as it always did when Nanna said 
this sort of thing about Mother. But 
as usual she found no words to refute it. 
Griselda never had many words, no 
matter what occurred: only that heart- 
burn, and the irresistible impulse to do 
something. So now, in silent defense 
of her idol, she took her little cake (it 
had the most frosting of any) and put 
it on Mother’s empty plate. Father's 
place always remained vacant until 
tea was nearly through. Then some- 
times—but not always—he would come 
in and sit with the evening paper open, 
reading “‘Stocks” (whatever that might 
be). Nothing was ever said about Ais 
absence. 

“It’s a sin an’ shame, an’ she not 
seeing you poor dears since breakfast!” 
Nanna rumbled on. “Tuck your napkin 
up, Master Harold.” 





“Why hasn’t Tom any kittens?” Har- 
old queried plaintively, as he obeyed. 
“Why . 

“Because he’s a gentleman cat,’ 
said Griselda, scornfully—“‘ like Father.” 

“Father has us,” remarked Harold, 
pouring a little milk on his mush; then 
he passed the pitcher to Arthur. 

“Such talk!” cried Nanna, hovering. 
“Go easy with that milk now, Mr. 
Arthur; it’s all there is in the house!” 

Then it happened—the incredible, 
awful thing. Arthur had not only helped 
himself liberally, but even as Nanna 
cried her warning admonition he took 
the pitcher in both fat hands and 
actually drank up all the rest, his round 
eyes peering wickedly over the blue-and- 
white handle. 

“You imp, you!” 
snatching it from him and _ slapping 
his hands. ‘Now there won’t be any 
for your mother, nor Griselda, nor poor 
little Ben here!” 

Griselda looked at her blue bowl in 
dismay. She simply couldn’t eat mush 
without milk, and she was very hungry. 
Bread and butter wasn’t filling enough 
all by itself, and mush without milk 
no! it was quite impossible! 

“What’s in the little tiny jug, 
Nanna?” she asked, making herself 
heard as best she could through the 
din which Arthur set up at his chastise- 
ment. 

“That’s cream, for your mother’s 
tea!” snapped Nanna. “Don’t you dare 
co touch it!” 

Griselda peered into the tiny jug and 
found it only half full. That was very 
little, and sacred to pa of course. 

“Oh, dear, what'll I do?” Nanna kept 
saying. “And if the milkman don’t 
come on time there won’t be none for 
your father’s breakfast, let alone a sup 
with early coffee for me an’ cook! 


screamed Nanna, 


If only your ma would stay at home 
more instead of talkin’ about it, maybe 
the orderin’ could get done proper!” 
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There was a soft rustle and a gentle 
footfall in the corridor. Nanna’s voice 
died away, and the children sat as alert 
as rabbits. Then the nursery door 
opened—yes, it was Mother! Came a 
shout of greeting and scrambling among 
seats. 

The hot feeling of indignation in Gri- 
selda’s throat was vanquished by sight 
of the thin, delicate face beneath the 
large plumed hat, the lovely trailing 
gown, and the soft lavender scent of 
Mother. She took her seat among 
them, one wave of her long white hand 
quieting them more effectively than 
Nanna’s fiercest admonition. There 
was a delicate aloofness about Mother, 
a sweet vagueness which rather fright- 
ened Griselda while she adored it. 
Now she sat fascinated, watching the 
tall, drooping figure settle into the place 
at the table’s end, her blue bowl of 
mush growing cold, unheeded. Mother 
made a place among the tea-things for 
her pad and pencil and little red note- 
book. As she ate, she would write 
things in them, or turn the leaves 
thoughtfully, looking up occasionally at 
the children with that heavenly sweet, 
unseeing smile of hers, which thrilled 
Griselda’s heart to the core. The long 
white hands lifted the teapot, and broke 
off a bit of cake unheedingly. 

“ All well, nurse?” Mother asked. 

*Yes’m,” said Nanna, sulkily. 

“I’m sorry to be late, but the women 
at Mrs. Van Burden’s asked ‘so many 
questions about my talk. And one 
woman kept trying to tell me I ought 
to know that politics controlled food- 
scuffs—and pure milk. Such an absurd- 
ity—as if any one controlled the milk 
except the milkman.” 

“Knd the cow,” put in Harold, un- 
expectedly. 

“Which reminds me, m’am, there’s 
no milk for your mush,” said Nanna, 
with an air of reproof. ‘“There’s only 
the bit of cream for your tea.” 

“Yes,” said Mother, vaguely. ‘And 
have the dear little angels been good to- 
day, nurse?” 

anna made a little gesture of hope- 
lessness, and said “Yes,” to the relief 
of all. Then she added: 

“Will you have a little syrup on your 
mush, m’am?” 


“Oh no; this will do,” said Mother, 
and then, just as if she had not heard 
Nanna’s warning, she poured all the 
cream out of the tiny jug on her cereal! 
“A little more, please, nurse,” she 
added, “for my tea.” 

There was an instant of constrained 
silence. Griselda’s heart tightened up 
hard. 

“T told you, m’am, that was all we 
had in the house,” said Nanna, grimly. 

“But I simply cannot drink my tea 
without it,” said Mother. 

Griselda could scarcely bear it; poor, 
poor, lovely Mother! 

“Sorry, m’am, but there’s no more— 
not a drop!” said Nanna. “Twas you 
gave the order wrong, though I’d told 
you to speak for another quart.” 

his was more than Griselda could 
endure. To hear Mother accused was 
bad enough; to hear her accused justly 
was a tragedy. If Mother was delin- 
quent, her face must be saved in some 
manner. And that she should be forced 
to go without her tea for lack of milk 
was_ unthinkable. Besides, Griselda 
herself simply could not eat the mush 
without it. So she completely under- 
stood how Mother felt about the tea. 
What was to be done about it? No use 
to sit there and mope and be told 
‘Nonsense, eat it plain” by the grown- 
ups! There must be milk somewhere 
in the world. How did one get it? 
The milkman came daily with his wagon, 
driving in from parts unknown. [If onl 
she knew where he and the cow lived! 
Then a sudden idea illuminated her. 
People borrowed! A fat woman from 
some near-by house had come into the 
kitchen one day, and got an “’east-cake” 
from cook. hat was in the country, 
to be sure, but here at home neighbors 
were even closer. She, Griselda’s own 
self, would borrow, and by returning 
triumphant with sufficient milk for 
every one, end this degrading discus- 
sion. 
“’S’cuse,” said Griselda, slipping from 
her seat and from the room. 

Then, her head covered by a shawl 
of Nanna’s, so as to appear like the fat, 
borrowing lady in che country, her blue 
gingham dress sticking out stiffly above 
her bare legs, white socks, and ankle 
slippers, firmly grasping her tin pail 
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with the picture of the cat on it, Gn- 
selda marched boldly down the front 
steps, and stood looking judiciously at 
the houses across the street. : 

Directly opposite was a house which 
she had long wanted to explore. It had 
a gabled roof above its stunted second 
story, and one of the window-shutters 
needed mending, but on either side of the 
front door, at the top of the shallow 
steps, lay a greyhound of cast-iron, 
life-size and painted drab, like the house. 
And these creatures, in their sleek 
solidity and impassive front, some- 
how conveyed a deep impression of 
opulence and grandeur. Yet it was not 
an alarming sort of magnificence; rather 
it was a familiar kind, to be found in 
books of fairy tales, where strange 
beasts guarded almost any doorway as 
a matter of course. So, after a very 
little hesitation, she tripped across the 
street, up the steps, between the grey- 
hounds, and, lifting the shining brass 
knocker, let it fall with a musical 
clang. 

After a breathless pause, during which 
she became a trifle nervous, there was 
an uncertain pattering of feet within, 
and the door opened slowly. Griselda 
struggled with her nervousness for the 
daring request, and then, as the door 
swung wide, forgot it in her surprise at 
seeing a little boy of three. 

Lo!” said the boy, without taking 
his finger from his mouth. 

“Hello!” said Griselda. “I want to 
borrow some milk. Where is your 
Nanna?” 

“Milk?” said the boy; then again, 
“*Lol” He smiled vaguely. 

“What is it, Rudolph?” said a deep 
voice; and Griselda felt she had better 
step inside and explain. 

to her amazement the hall in which 
she found herself was quite a shabby one, 
with almost holes in the rugs, and very 
dim wall-paper. Yet it had an air, 
somehow, of comfort, as did the wide, 
shallow room which was practically 

art of it, so broad was the doorway. 

he walls of this room were lined with 
books on shelves—sagging shelves and 
worn books, they were—reaching almost 
up to the low ceiling. Right opposite 
was an open fire of logs, burning bright 
beneath a mantel with brass orna- 
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ments, and in a shabby arm-chair before 
it sat a very tall old gentleman with a 
long gray beard, who arose at her 
entrance, took off his glasses, and re- 
garded her kindly over the top of his 
newspaper. There was a great globe 
of the world beside his seat, and the 
fire-utensils were many and of brass; 
altogether, he had cnt the appearance 
of an alchemist. 

“Well, little girl, what is it you 
wish?” asked the alchemist. His voice 
was smooth, like Father’s, but his eyes 
had a dim, absorbed look, worse than 
Mother’s. 

“Please, sir,” said Griselda, “‘I’d like 
to burrow a little milk for Mother’s tea.” 

**Milk,” said the alchemist. “I sup- 
“ang we haveit.” He looked at the baby 

oy interrogatively; then he nodded his 
head, as though Rudolph were conclu- 
sive evidence of milk in the house, and 
turned to Griselda. 

“Tf you will wait a moment I will 
call my wife,” he said, politely. “‘This 
is entirely out of my province.” 

Griselda agreed with equal politeness, 
and sat herself down stiffly to wait, while 
the alchemist spoke up the stairs, and 
Rudolph planted himself before her, 
staring at her with round, brown eyes, 
and occasionally smiling moistly. After 
a moment a square, gray lady that 
rustled like Nanna came into the room, 
and together with the alchemist stood 
looking at Griselda critically though not 
unkindly. 

“You wanted milk?” said the square, 
gray lady, pursing her lips. 

“Please, yes,” said Griselda, clutch- 
ing the shawl over her head. 

The square, gray lady looked at it 
sharply, and then : Bn at the bare legs 
and socks which showed below it. 

“You haven’t any at home?” The 
square, gray lady seemed to doubt the 
sincerity of the request. 

“Not a drop,” said Griselda. 

“Hum!” said her interlocutor. “‘ Well, 
I’m very sorry—perhaps I could let you 
have a Jittl—but no, I’m afraid that 
there might not be enough for our 
grandson’s breakfast if I gave you any. 
The milkman might be late—he’s so 
unreliable!” 

Griselda’s face fell. “Thank you just 
as much,” she said, stiffly, arising. 
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“You might stay awhile and play with 
Rudolph,” said the square, gray lady. 
“We'd be glad to have you. He’s 
rather lonely.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Griselda, the need 
for action pressing upon her. “I’m 
sorry for Rudolph, but I really must get 
some milk. Mother’s tea will be getting 
cold.” 

“It seems strange that such a refined- 
looking child should be sent on such an 
errand,” said the square, gray lady to 
the alchemist; but the alchemist was 
absorbed in his paper and appeared 
not to have heard. Griselda, determined 
to repay their lack of generosity with 
the extremity of politeness, bobbed her 
—_ courtesy to his unconscious back. 

Good-by, Rudolph,” Griselda —_ 

**Lo!” said Rudoiph, with the in- 
consequence of youth. 

Then the square, gray lady let her out. 
In another moment Griselda was stand- 
ing on the brick pavement, clutching her 
empty pail with the cat painted on it, 
and feeling very hungry. 

Obviously, it would be wise to seek 
the nearest point of rescue, but only 
if the nearest point measured up to one’s 
sense of possibility. She looked down 
the street, thinking rapidly. The next 
house was closed; the one beyond, too 
chill and forbidding. Still farther down 
was the Van Burdens’. It was a very 
rich house, all of cobblestones set in 
mortar, and very imposing in a pom- 
pous, pretentious sort of way. Nanna 
and cook both admired it greatly, and 
Griselda strove to discover in herself 
some of their enthusiasm, but, failing, 
substituted awe. From its front door 
stretched an awning of red and white, 
reaching to the edge of the sidewalk; 
and under it ran a crimson carpet. Al- 
though it was not yet dark, the shades 
of the parlor were drawn tight, and 
there were lights within. The buttony 
man who opened carriage doors was 
gone, and it was evident from the re- 
laxed air of the place that the festivi- 
ties which all these externals evidenced 
were over. Still, it required too much 
courage to climb the front steps under 
that festal awning, and so Griselda, 
pathetically drawing the plaid shawl 
about her round face, and unconsciously 
assuming a dreadfully woebegone ex- 


pression, made for the back door, feeling 
exactly like the poor little match-girl 
who froze to death in the green story- 
book with the uncolored pictures in it. 

The Van Burdens’ kitchen was not 
exactly the back part of the house, 
although it was at the rear. It was 
built at the extreme end of a long, low 
wing which curled back of the house 
like a tail. But even though it was 
so thrust away from the dwelling, it 
was wonderfully elaborate, with brown 
shingles, and cobblestone porch with 
cobblestone columns out of which grew 
a few late geraniums, and a fancy well 
with a fancy roof pushed up right out 
of the porch. As Griselda approached, 
she could hear the Van Burdens’ baby 
yelling. It always yelled. In the spring, 
when everybody’s windows were open, 
it could even be heard at home. And 
here it was, not in the house at all, but 
thrust into the back yard with the 
kitchen and the servants. Griselda 
began to climb the steps, tightly clutch- 
ing her empty pail. 

Beside the kitchen door stood a huge 
stringed instrument, almost as tall as 
a man. It was a queer thing, shaped 
like a monstrous violin — the kind 
of instrument the cricket played in 
the red picture-book, in the poem 
about the “ Fairies’ Orchestra.” Gri- 
selda looked at it wonderingly. It was 
a delightful shock to find that there 
really were such instruments in the 
world, and not made up to delude 
children, as were lots of picture-book 
things—dragons, for instance. Just in- 
side the kitchen door was a bent man, 
jerking on a greenish sort of coat, into 
the pockets of which he was at the same 
time trying to stuff a little package 
which the colored cook had just given 
him, and for which he was thanking 
her most gratefully. The bent man 
had white hair and blue, blue eyes, and 
Griselda became so fascinated by him 
that she actually forgot her errand 
until a saucy young colored girl, whom 
Griselda recognized as the nurse, came 
bouncing out in a frilled cap and apron, 
and immediately began to exclaim about 
her. 

“La! Ain’t she cute in the little bare 
legs!’ laughed the girl. 

“*Please leave me alone!” said Gn- 
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selda, coldly, trying hard to remem- 
ber about being polite to every one. 

The old ’cellist came out and stood 
unobtrusively watching. 

“What do you want, anyways?” said 
the girl. : , 

“T came to borrow a little milk,” 
said Griselda, holding out the pail with 
the cat painted on it. 

“What do you want it fer?” 

“For Mother’s tea,” said Griselda, 
sorrowfully, “‘and it will be all cold 
if I don’t get it soon.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “we ain’t got 
no milk. You better go home—we don’t 
want no beggar children ’round!” 

“I’m not a beggar-child!” said Gri- 
selda indignantly, forgetting the frozen- 
match-girl feeling. ‘And I’m not sur- 
prised the Van Burden baby yells all 
the time, if you don’t have any milk 
for it!” 

With which insult she was about to 
descend the steps when the saucy nurse- 
maid seized her by the arm and dragged 
her to a great built-in ice-box, just in- 
side the store-room door. It was a 
wonderful ice-box, all tiles like the bath- 
room floor at home, and inside were 
bottles and bottles of milk! 

“You don’t actually think a rich 
child like that has to starve!’’ the nurse 
demanded, fiercely. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Griselda, drawing 
back from her. ‘“‘ You said there wasn’t 
any!” 

“There ain’t none for beggars!” 
snapped the girl, leading her out upon 
the porch again. 

“But it wasn’t true!” said Griselda, 
the horror of the deliberate lie growing 
wide in her eyes as she backed away. 

The bent man watched with his blue, 
misty eyes, and when he saw the horror 
on Griselda’s face he came forward 
with a pacifying hand outstretched. 

“If you will come home with me I 
can give you some milk,” said he, “for 
I am sure we have a little.” 

The saucy black maid laughed, and 
Griselda looked up quickly at the 
man, surprised. Then their eyes met, 
and she perceived at once that he was 
a person who understood things. 

“Why, yes, thank you,” said Gri- 
selda, gravely, holding out her hand. 
“T will go with you.” 


“Just wait a moment,” said the 
’cello-player, slipping the great instru- 
ment into a sort of nightgown case, 
and with some difficulty swinging the 
whole thing upon his back. He had to 
bend quite a bit in order to carry it 
safely, and Griselda decided that this 
probably explained why he never stood 
quite upright. Then he put on his hat, 
with a courteous wave in the general 
direction of the cook, and, steadying 
the instrument with one hand, extended 
the other to Griselda. Together they 
descended the steps and passed out of 
the elaborate garden, beyond reach of the 
rude voice of the nurse and the insist- 
ent wail of the Van Burdens’ baby, and 
walked off toward the far end of the 
street, Griselda kicking up the dried 
leaves with a fine rustling noise as they 
went. Soon they were passing the 
queer little church where Nanna went 
of a Sunday. 

“It’s a splendid place for fairies,” 
remarked the ’cello-player, as they 
passed the old brick wall of the church- 
yard. “Not.” he added, sensibly, “that 
I am at all sure there are any there, but 
it’s a promising place to look, just in 
case I intend to stop sometime when 
I’m not busy.” 

“T’ve looked,” said Griselda, “‘but 
I’ve never found any. Still, I’m going 
to keep on looking.” 

“Ah!” said the ’cello-player. “That's 
it, of course. It’s not the finding them 
that’s so important; it’s the looking for 
‘em! I'll wager you found something 
in the cracks and moss-grown crannies, 
didn’t you, now?” 

“Yes,” said Griselda, skipping, “I 
found a bug with eyes on its stomach, 
and when you turned him over he 
jumped back every time!” 

“Just so!” said the ’cello-player. “A 
tumble-bug; an even more remarkable 
thing than what you were looking for, 
though different. It always happens.” 

“At the beach last summer p om vil 
was looking for gold shells in the water, 
and he caught a crab with his finger 
instead,” remarked Griselda, catching 
the drift. 

“Ah well, even so, it is the looking 
that matters,” said the ’cello-player. 
And they walked on, sniffing the scent 
of mist and dried-leaf incense. 
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“Do you like cup-custard?” asked 
Griselda, abruptly. 

The ’cello-player seemed to consider 
before replying. “No,” he said, at 
length, “ft ant honestly say that I do, 
except for the slippery way it goes 
down.” 

Griselda heaved a sigh of relief. “Or 
putting on your overshoes?” 

“I never do it!” he exclaimed. “‘ Noth- 
ing could make me!” 

“* How about mush without milk?” she 
demanded. 

“Can’t abide it!” he said, in hasty 
denial. 

Griselda beamed, and tightened her 
hold of his hand. Clearly, this was a 
remarkable man. 

“Do you live all alone, or have you 
a lot of children?” she asked. 

**Well, not quite either,” he told her. 
“There's only Tad and me.” 

“Is Tad a lame dog?” asked Gri- 
selda, hopefully. Somehow it would 
have been so fitting. 

“No,” said the ’cello-player, “it’s a 
boy, but he is lame, although we never 
mention it, so he'll sort of forget, you 
know. We are pals, though no relation. 
We picked each other up one night in a 
snow-storm, and we've stuck by each 
other ever since. He keeps the house 
going, and sometimes helps the vegetable- 
woman with the corner stand on days 
when he’s able, and I play the old ’cello, 
here, whenever I get the opportunity. 
Take it all in all, we manage pretty 
well. And this is where we live! We'll 
soon have the milk for Mother’s tea.” 

While they talked they had gone 
clean hte f the bend in the street, 
and come upon a little one-storied house, 
very gray and vine-covered and un- 
painted. Upon the little square panes 
of the uncurtained window the soft, 
irregular light of a log fire leaped. The 
*cello-player scoala the sagging steps 
which led to the low door, and, crying 
“Tad! Oh, Tad! we’ve a visitor!” he 
pushed it open and entered, with Gri- 
selda at his heels. 

It was a low-ceilinged room, but 
surprisingly wide, and one side of it was 
almost filled by the open fireplace, in 
which burned a few logs. Before it was 
a rude, uncovered table, and at this sat 
a boy of about her own age, who, just 


as they entered, was in the very act 
of draining a bowl of milk to the 
dregs! As he perceived her, he set it 
down — empty —and arose from his 
seat with the aid of a pair of crutches, 
Evidently, he was a polite boy. 

“Tad, I have promised this young 
lady some milk,” said the ’cello-player, 
by way of introduction. “I hope we 
have a little for her.” 

The boy’s smile vanished, and a look 
of deep distress came over his face. 
“Dear me! I’m awfully sorry, you 
know,” he said, contritely, “but I’m 
afraid I’ve just finished the last of it.’ 

“Drank it all?” cried the ’cello- 
player. “‘How dreadful!” 

“You were late coming back,” the 
boy apologized, “‘and as I hadn’t eaten 
anything since breakfast, it just seemed 
as though I couldn’t wait. I’m awfull) 
sorry, you know.” 

“What shall we do?” said the ’cello- 
player, in perplexity. ‘“Let’s all sit 
down a moment and think. There must 
be something we can do.” 

He slipped the big instrument off 
his back, and stood it in a corner as 
carefully as though it had been alive, 
and then he came up to the fire and 
placed three stools. He took one him- 
self, and the children the others. Then 
he meditated, while the boy stared at 
Griselda (though not at all impolitely), 
and Griselda looked about the room. 

In one corner was a great bed with 
curtains, and beside it a low cot. There 
was no carpet on the floor and almost 
no pictures on the wall. But there was 
a fascinating cupboard of dishes, and 
over the fire, right in the middle of the 
mantel-shelf, hung the most altogether 
desirable thing that Griselda had ever 
seen. It was the china figure of a baby, 
its little feet and body wrapped in 
countless cunningly folded bands, its 
chubby arms outstretched, palms up- 
ward, the face, oh, so tender and appeal 
ing! The body was fastened to a cir- 
cular plaque of pale blue, and the 
whole thing was no bigger than the top 
of her little tin pail with the cat painted 
on it. Griselda sat staring at it absorb- 
edly, while the ’cello-player gave the 
milk question his serious consideration. 

“Not a drop left,” he said, “and, 
really, I don’t see how we can get any.” 
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“I might go and buy some,” sug- 
gested the lame boy. 

The old ‘cellist shook his head. “They 
did not pay me,” he said, “nor any of 
the rest of the orchestra. They may 
have paid the lady who lectured about 
‘Woman’s Place is in the Home.’ Proba- 
bly they did, for she is rich. The rich 
sometimes forget that the poor need 
ready money.” 

A look of distress sprang into the lame 
boy’s face. “But what ‘Il we do?” he 
asked. “‘There’s not a thing to eat.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the ’cello- 
player, with a little smile; “the cook 
gave me something.” He arose, and, 
opening the package which had been in 
his pocket, spread the contents upon the 
table. ‘“‘They will probably pay me 
to-morrow,” he said, “and in the mean 
time we have these.” 

“These” were some rather bent, moist 
little sandwiches with lettuce in_ be- 
tween; some frosted cakes, a _ trifle 
broken; a little paper of chicken salad; 
and some slabs of fruit-cake with thick 
white frosting. 

“Perhaps she will take some of these 
instead of milk,” said the boy, politely. 

“No, thank you,” she replied, her 
eyes straying back to the china baby 
above the mantel. The room was grow- 
ing quite dark save for the glare of the 
fire, and its uncertain revelations made 
the little figure seem to be more alluring, 
more mystical, than ever. 

“I’m terribly sorry about the milk,” 
said the ’cello-player, “but I’m afraid 
I don’t see what I can do. Even if we 
had the money, the shops would be 
closed by now.” 

“TI must be going,” said Griselda, 
arisinz reluctantly, her eyes still on 
the figure, “‘and I’m afraid Mother’s 
tea is quite cold.” 

“Tad!” exclaimed the ’cello-player, 
‘we can’t let her go empty-handed, 
after bringing her here, can we?” 

“No, indeed!” agreed Tad. 

“Are you sure you won’t have any 
cake?” urged the ‘cello-player. 

Griselda shook her head. “No, 
thank you,” she reiterated, stil! looking 
at the baby figure. 

“I wish there was something I could 
give you to make up for the milk,” 
said the ’cellist. 


‘ 
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“Yes, indeed,” said Tad, earnestly. 

Then the ’cetlo-player realized at 
what Griselda was looking. “Would 
you like to have that?” he asked, very 
gently. 

Gniselda drew a long breath and said 
nothing. But the old ’cello-player 
stood up almost straight and took it 
down for her, Tad leaning on his 
crutches and watching with a little 
smile. Griselda clasped the image 
to her heart with fervent care and 
smiled up into the wrinkled face above 
her. 

“You give it to me?” she breathed. 

“With all our hearts!”’ said the ’cello- 
player, softly. Then he picked up his 
hat and turned briskly to Tad. “I’m 
going to show the little lady home,” 
he announced. “Don’t you wait sup- 
per. I'll be back directly.” 

Then Griselda said good-by, and 
she and the old ’cello-player set off 
down the rustling, mist-filled street, 
leaving the boy leaning on his crutches 
in the warm square of light cast by the 
open door, his thin little face peering 
after them. 

At her doorstep Griselda held out 
her hand most on “Thank you 
awfully,” she said. “Thank you 
awfully for everything. Somehow, it 
doesn’t matter at all about the milk. 
Thank you!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the ’cello- 
player, lifting his hat just as though she 
had been a grown-up. “Good night!” 
Then he turned and vanished into the 
mist. 

Griselda climbed the stairs to the 
nursery and was greeted with acclaim 
when she stepped into its comfortingly 
commonplace atmosphere. Every one 
was there, even Father, ensconced behind 
his newspaper; and they were all eating 
mush and milk! 

“Why, Griselda, where have you been 
this half-hour and more?” they cried. 
“Nanna found another quart of milk 
in the ice-box, and your mush is all 
cold! Where did you go?” 

“T went to get a little milk,” said 
Griselda, feeling about in the pail with 
the cat painted on it. “And even if I 
didn’t get any, I got this!” 

Then, dropping the little pail, she held 
aloft the Florentine bambino. 
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PLEASANT sort of fiction greatly 
A in favor twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, but now quite gone 
out of fashion, was the novel which took 
a pretended voyage or tour for its out- 
line, and then filled in with real incidents 
of travel which were the supposed ex- 
eriences of its imaginary characters. 
[he author was free to deal with the 
facts as he would, but he must not re- 
arrange landscapes, or make composi- 
tions of scenery; and upon the whole, he 
respected the integrity of his own scheme. 
But of course the species was always 
tending to become entirely fiction; the 
real incidents gave out, and had to be 
replaced with inventions, often more 
consonant with the characters than the 
facts were, but less in conformity with 
the original design. 

The antithesis to this form was never 
so abundant in examples, and never so 
popular, because, perhaps, it never start- 
ed so honestly with the reader. It took 
a real tour or voyage for its outline, and 
filled in with invented incidents which 
were the supposed experience of its veri- 
table characters... Such a method must 
soon invite detection and bring the au- 
thor under condemnation for outright 
fibbing, when he may have been meaning 
no worse than the indulgence of a lively 
invention, for the purpose of amusing as 
well as instructing. The master in this 
sort, so superlatively master as to seem 
sole in it after De Foe, was the author of 
The Bible in Spain and Wild Wales, books 
which impress one as scarcely less ficti- 
tious than Robinson Crusoe itself. De 
Foe used the narrative of Alexander Sel- 
kirk as the framework of his romance, 
and his great successor, whose method 
has just been brought into fresh question 
with readers by Mr. Clement E. Shorter’s 
pleasantly desultory study of George Bor- 
row and His Circle, employed his own 
travels in the Peninsula and the Princi- 
pality as the base of moving accidents, 
which move the reader less and less with 
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belief in their verity as they delightfull, 
follow one another. They may have 
really happened; but if you begin by 
thinking they all did happen, you pos- 
sibly end by thinking that they none of 
them did. One may not go so far in 
their rejection as a certain acquaintance 
of Borrow’s who spoke of The Bible in 
Spain as “that fine boy’s book,” which 
was in his opinion “chiefly lies.” Of 
Borrow himself this frank witness says 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Shorter, 
“He was a splendid liar, too. Not in 
the ordinary domestic meaning of the 
word. But he lied largely, picturesque- 
ly, like Baron Munchausen.” Whether 
one wholly accepts this view, however, 
or rejects it, one is aware of having 
formed some such impression from the 
book itself, though one may have begun 
it with much the same faith in its verac- 
ity as the author himself probably had, 
or began by having. 

On the surface the book commends 
itself as a pious record of Protestant 
observation in the most backward of 
Catholic countries, but as the plot thick- 
ens and the drama deepens. the religious 
interest is lost in the excitciment of the 
personal adventure, which for one’s 
pleasure one does not require to be vera- 
cious. Of course it was the name which 
carried it so far beyond the reach of any 
other of the author’s books in the popu- 
lar favor. The notion of bringing the 
Scriptures in the Protestant version to 
people so severely forbidden by their 
sacred and secular law to receive them 
was a vivid challenge to the curiosity of 
all English-speaking readers, who pos- 
sibly would not have been willing to 
accept the author’s word for anything 
less stirring than what he says happened 
to him in this marvelous venture. In 
turn he acquired merit from their devout 
acceptance of him as hardly less than an 
apostle to the Spaniards, and ultimately 
The Bible in Spain imparted an odor of 
sanctity, however faint, to novels like 
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Lavengro and Romany Rye, which in 
themselves would hardly have compelled 
anybody’s reverence. Borrow’s other 
travel-romance, Wild Wales, shines with 
a religious light dimly reflected from The 
Rible in Spain, though it is so frankly 
dedicated to the praise of Welsh poetry 
and the censure of Welsh ale, and is 
simply a study of Welsh manners and 
customs with little pretense of inquiry 
into the spiritual condition of the people. 

In fact, Borrow is in every way an 
anomaly, and he does not grow less 
anomalous in Mr. Shorter’s study of him 
in the circle to which he must have 
mostly been rather uncomfortable than 
otherwise. He was by nature a poet of 
exuberant, not to say belligerent imagi- 
nation, and in his life as in his literature 
he was at odds with whatever opinion 
people formed of him. You cannot read 
his books without feeling their contrary- 
minded charm, which does not permit 
you either to believe him altogether or 
to deny him entirely, and in his personal 
contacts it must have been much the 
same. Nobody can question his sincer- 
ity, and it would be difficult for anybody 
to affirm his honesty, or defend his 
proneness to say the thing which is not 
equally with the thing which is. Appar- 
ently he was perfectly willing to stick to 
the fact when it would serve his purpose; 
when it would not, not. It is in his 
simulated real narrative that he seems 
to survive rather more than in his 
frankly posited fiction; that is, we fancy 
more people continue to read The Bible 
in Spain and Wild Wales than Lavengro 
and The Romany Rye; and yet there are 
fanatical adherents of the novels who 
will not let you think of them as less than 
great works of imagination. This we 
should certainly say they were not, 
while we should own that few authors 
have been more completely themselves 
in their work. Borrow’s mannerisms re- 
call a very little the poses of Sterne, yet 
the liberal air in which he moves and 
the variety of his scene difference him 
beyond any resemblance to the other 
master. Sterne is affected while Bor- 
row is perverse; both are wilful. Upon 
the whole Sterne’s little group of ec- 
centrics who evolve the story of Tris- 
tram Shandy are more tiresome than 
Borrow’s gipsies, whose genuine nature 


occasionally imparts a relief from their 
factitious character. One of the fig- 
ures of his fiction which remains most 
distinctly with the reader is the im- 
possible Isopel Berners, whose wilding 
personality has some such allure as that 
of Uncle Remus’s “Mrs. Meadows and 
the gals,” in their association with his 
rabbits and foxes and other four-footed 
dramatis persone on the terms of a 
common interest and equal intelligence. 
She is no more accounted for than they 
in her odd circumstance; we do not 
even understand that she is of gipsy 
blood; a piquant mystery lastingly in- 
volves her, and she is worth more to the 
imagination than all the horse-trading 
and kettle-mending tribe of undoubted 
gipsies. These, even in the fable which 
the author weaves about them, never 
quite convince one of their zsthetic im- 
portance; Borrow himself cannot estab- 
lish for them any strong claim upon one’s 
affection, much less one’s respect. We 
say “one” rather literally, for we are 
aware that about the taste for gipsies 
there is no disputing, and some other 
“one” may very well be of a wholly 
different mind about them, in and out 
of books. 

The writer of one of the many inter- 
esting, but not often quite interesting 
enough, letters which Mr. Shorter quotes, 
regrets that in the narrative of Borrow 
“we cannot with certainty separate fact 
from fiction, for in talk he avowed that, 
like Goethe, he had assumed the right in 
the interests of his autobiographical nar- 
rative to embellish it in places; but the 
main outline and the larger part of the 
details are the genuine record of what 
he had seen and done.” That is to say, 
Lavengro and Romany Rye are novels in 
the form of personal history, but there- 
fore this writer's complaint does not 
fairly lie against them. In novels the 
author rightfully reports or invents at 
will, and cannot justly be accused of 
anything worse than romancing. It is 
in his books of travel, like The Bible in 
Spain and Wild Wales, that Borrow’s ro- 
mancing may be called by the harsher 
name of lying; but even there it cannot 
be quite justly called so. After some 
reflection, we think we should prefer to 
characterize it as that softer and more 
innocent form of falsehood which may 
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be known by the children’s euphemism 


of story-telling. Of course, it is false- 
hood, and so far so bad; but it is not 
malicious or injurious falsehood. 

This brings us, circuitously, and not 

altogether intentionally, to the «  nsid- 
eration of the great matter of telling 
the truth, anyway. Is it always useful- 
ly dene? Are not there circumstances 
in which it may be more profitably 
blinked? We all know the species of 
untruth which we every day practise in 
the form of white-lying; how it is a sort 
of conventional kindness, and saves no 
end of feelings; without it no civilized 
community could apparently get on. 
The not-at-home and the previous-en- 
gagement may be instanced as forms in 
which the finest philanthropy extends 
itself to sensitive people who would suf- 
fer keenly in their absence, and perhaps 
quite needlessly suffer. It is not long 
in the life of nations since Bismarck 
discovered that truth could be more effi- 
caciously used in diplomacy than false- 
hood, though he was afterward accused 
of not using it. Up to his time, the lan- 
guage of all pour parlers was for the 
concealment of thought; and what shall 
we say of those noble passions which in 
the approach or process of hostilities 
between peoples frequently vent them- 
selves in gross and palpable lies about 
the enemy? We must perhaps suppose 
that the things we said about the Eng- 
lish in our two wars with Great Britain 
were all true; but were all the statements 
and counter-statements of the North and 
South during our Civil War entirely ac- 
curate? As for our late glorious struggle 
with Spain, did we work ourselves into a 
virtuous abhorrence of Spanish wicked- 
ness by means of unmixed truth? Then, 
what becomes of strategy in warfare, 
which is a method of practical lying, if 
we are to confine ourselves strictly to the 
thing which is in our behavior toward 
the foe? 

This may be defended upon the 
ground that war being altogether wicked 
there is nothing in it to be specificaliy 
blamed, or if one thing is worse than 
another, strategy is not perhaps so bad 
as killing. In somewhat the same way 
the kind subterfuges of polite societ 
may be excused, since, as some hold, 
polite society is an embattled condition 


of mutual mistrust, in which every one 
goes armed at least for defense; and it 
is better to say that you are not at 
home, or previously engaged, than to sa) 
that you do not wish to see your visitor, 
or do not want to come to his or her 
entertainment. 

We do not urge either of these theses 
in accounting for the peculiar mental 
attitude of Borrow in narratives offering 
themselves as true, and neither would 
we regard it as congenital and therefore 
pardonable. Very few children are born 
story-tellers; mostly they are of a sin- 
cerity and a veracity which appall when 
they express dislike, or move you to 
tender self-gratulation when they tak 
the form of trusting you or coming to 
you. But as soon as the imagination 
begins to stir, the child begins to tell 
stories, to discover that the thing which 
is not may be said. Whole peoples and 
races remain in the delight of this dis- 
covery, or are believed to remain in it 
by other races and peoples who have 
never made it. The English, for in- 
stance, believe that the Welsh are uni- 
versally liars, or at least say so, som: 
of them, and it is possible that in his 
wanderings through Wales Borrow was 
infected by the moral infirmity of a 
nation whose very language is said to 
refuse itself to precision of statement. 
If so, no great harm is done to the 
reader, whatever harm the author re- 
ceived, for it is not long before the reader 
begins to have misgivings which save 
him from the worst effects of the au- 
thor’s invention. Something like this 
may be said of The Bible in Spain, and 
its effects with the reader. The Span- 
jards, in time of war, at least, are al- 
ways regarded by their enemies as an 
eminently canadien people, and it 
can be that in harboring a heretic emis- 
sary like Borrow they may have uncon- 
sciously naturalized him to such a degree 
that he could not always tell the truth, 
or at least not so often as he would have 
liked, in his quality of Englishman, to 
tell it. 

Again we protest that we are trying to 
account for this charming writer and 
not trying to acquit him. We might 


well plead in his behalf the modern ac- 
ceptance of the earlier travelers’ stories, 
once rejected by criticism as unblushing 
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-arradiddles, but now believed to be vera- 
cious records of observation, so that such 
an apparently unsparing romancer as 
Marco Polo has come to be regarded as 
che careful narrator of cold facts. But 
\larco Polo belonged to an age of credul- 
‘ty. and is more to be excused for his ap- 
parent wanderings from the paths of re- 

lity than the bearerof The Bible in Spain, 
who. we seem beginning to argue, may 
not have gone so far astray, after all. 
if he should ultimately be classed with 
Marco Polo and De Tocqueville, we shall 
be the first to rejoice, and we should pos- 
sibly never have had any complaint to 
make of him if he had plainly said at 
the beginning that his narrative was 
largely fanciful or must at least be taken 
with many grains of salt, or, at any rate, 
some. We do not yet see, however, how 
he could quite have done this; it might 
have prevented a reader, whose suspi- 
cions he had roused, from believing 
anything he said. We think, of course, 
that between George Washington and 
George Borrow, the instant veracity of 
George Washington was to be preferred, 
yet George Washington himself did not go 
about proclaiming that he had chopped 
the cherry-tree, or was going to on 
it; he waited until he was asked who did 
chop it, and then he owned the truth. 
In law, which is said to be the perfection 
of reason, a man is not obliged to say 
anything to incriminate himself, and it 
is to be remembered that Borrow, in 
undoubtedly carrying The Bible in Spain, 
to people quite without it, was engaged 
in a work upon which he would not be 
justified in bringing discredit by a prom- 
ise of inveracity. To warn the reader 
beforehand that he was going to play 
fast and loose with him would be a deed 
without a name, or at least without a 
precedent in the history of literature. 
For our own part, we had no doubt of 
any of the details of his narrative when 
we began to read it; only as the marvel- 
ous particulars were accumulated upon 
us did we begin to have our misgivings; 
and if we must ourselves be so honest, 
we have to confess that at the very end 
we had no such firm conviction of its 
unreliability as we now find ourselves 

rofessing in the light of the circle where 
Geeaee moved, to its own frequent dis- 
comfort. 


It is also to be noted in his behalf 
that at least one of his circle, and the 
one best qualified of any to judge his 
statements, does not seem to have ex- 
pressed doubt of him. The great, the 
only Richard Ford, who wrote Murray’s 
famous Spanish Guide-Book, and, better 
still, the overflow of it called Gatherings 
from Spain, hailed Borrow at the first, 
advising Murray to publish his Gipsies 
in Spain,and himself cordially welcoming 
The Bible in Spain in The Edinburgh Re- 
view. The two men seem to have been 
of much the same temperamental make, 
and one in their relish for everything 
Spanish. Ford believed possibly more 
firmly in Borrow’s fiction than his fact, 
but he does not say so, though he prophe- 
sies that Lavengro will be the book of its 
year, and he helped the publisher to get 
it out of the author during that year. 
As a critic he had advised Borrow won- 
derfully well on a point apparently sub- 
mitted to him. “ Never mind nimminy- 

imminy people thinking subjects low,” 
he says. “Things are low in manner of 
handling. Draw Nature in rags and 
poverty, yet draw her truly, and how 
picturesque! I hate your silver-fork, 
kid-glove, curly-haired school,” and so 
does every other critic worth minding. 
Borrow was a dilatory author, and Mur- 
ray had his difficulties in bringing him to 
time, but like every one else who had 
real affairs with him was sensible of 
his essential reliability. People in and 
out of office everywhere befriended him 
in his mostly unselfish needs, and he 
could not have accomplished his really 
great and generous ends without the 
help of those whom he convinced of his 
honesty, superior to the vagaries of a 
fancy destined to play with the faith 
of the readers he ema In all the 
relations of life, except perhaps that of 
mere acquaintance, he was admirable. 
He was a true friend, a loving son, ten- 
der husband, and exemplary stepfather. 
Otherwise he was Borrow, which to those 
who know his work says everything. If 
we have been chary of praising Mr. 
Shorter’s book about him we are at least 
not sure but it is the right kind of book 
to have been made about a personality 
so desultory and dispersed, and a char- 
acter of such vague and contradictory 
purport. 
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shall not bloom again,” but now, in 

these last days of April, already an- 
other harvest is in bloom. The birds 
have been away so long that it is easy to 
entertain the illusion that they are not 
simply returning, but are as fresh ar- 
rivals as the apple blossoms. The young, 
tov, of all animal life is so much in evi- 
dence that the whole organic world about 
us seems as new as the anemones that 
have sprung up overnight. 

How swift all this young life is, and 
how suddenly it leaps into its perfection! 
The flowers will fade, but it is not given 
them to grow into more beauty of form 
or color than they have on their first 
opening. The fledglings from these 
nests now building will all at once sing 
as sweetly as the parent birds. 

If it seems that the birth and bloom 
disclosed in springtime should remind us 
of human younglings, it must be by con- 
trast rather than by likeness. In fact, 
these children of ours engage a good deal 
of our thought and effort in all the sea- 
sons just because of their extreme un- 
likeness to the young of other animals. 
They cannot so soon be left to them- 
selves. Calves and lambs and kittens 
get out of parental tether almost as soon 
as they are born; for days of their de- 
pendence we have to count years for 
that of a human child, and the length of 
this period of tutelage, according to John 
Fiske, is the measure and condition of 
our civilization. 

We seem, indeed, to be speaking disre- 
spectfully of our children when we in- 
clude them in any category of organic 
existence. It is as if we were relegating 
them back to the guidance of instinct, 
which is so sufficient for a young animal 
—putting it at once upon a level with 
its elders—but so impotent and mean- 
ingless for a child beyond its nursing 
infancy. The scope of the animal is 
contracted within the limits of ics physi- 
ological functioning, and such mentality 
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as it has need be no more than the lam 
bent light from the glow of instinct 
The prolonged dependence of the child, 
which makes the home, for all that it 
means to child and parent, is necessary) 
not only for the home culture of the af- 
fections, but for the development, out- 
side of the domestic circle and through 
means provided by society, of a mental- 
ity quite divorced from instinct and hav- 
ing a scope as broad as the world—such a 
scope as 1s indicated in what we know as 
human civilization or progress. 

The Christian child everywhere is ap- 
proached on three sides—from the home, 
the school, and the church—leaving an- 
other side open to his own soul as that 
soul rises with him, concurrently with a 
living personal experience. 

It is characteristic of his withholding, 
or being withheld, from any initiative o1 
any direct participation in practical af- 
fairs, that the child should so long seem a 
mere receptacle of what he is given and 
of what he is told—that everything must 
come to him, though he does not lack in 
eagerness of reception or in loving re- 
sponse to fond attentions. We do not 
expect of him that he should at once leap 
into a full expression of the joy of living 
as the bird does into the rapture of its 
song. We rejoice if his elders have 
themselves reached a faith so cheerful 
that what they have to tell him of life 
here and hereafter does not lay upon his 
tender sensibility too grave a burden of 
depression. 

Home is the child’s first living reality. 
Within its circle of natural affections and 
duties all the piety, loyalty, and sacri- 
fice which are so large a part of human 
experience are first shadowed forth. 
Here there is the first real knowing, the 
first real feeling, and :t must reach far, 
since nothing has ever been provided 
that can take its place. Here there is a 
living assimilation and nurture in a gar- 
den which for the modern child has a 
large expansion, so that he finds fathers 
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and mothers everywhere, as men and 
women everywhere find their children. 
Thus in early youth there is often a 
deep and creative sensibility which be- 
comes in adolescence the ground of an 
impassioned idealism, near to the springs 
of art, exultant with the rhythmic pulse 
of life and beauty and song. Only with 
this sense of life through living experi- 
ence is the presence of the soul manifest; 
the merely formal acceptance of the 
habiliments of life cannot surprise it. 
When, after half a dozen years of 
home care and tutelage, the child enters 
upon his school career, he is still taken 
in hand by his elders, who supplement 
rather than reproduce the atmosphere 
of the home, reinforcing moral precepts 
already inculeated for the building of 
character, emphasizing all noble and 
generous motives. But the special pur- 
pose of the school is the training of the 
mind. School life cannot have the reality 
of home life. It is for the most part for- 
mal instruction detached from living ex- 
perience. Home life is organic—a garden 
of emotional culture, and it is more be- 
neficently organic if the children are nat- 
urally brought into association with liv- 
ing things—plants and animals. School 
life, on the other hand, is and must 
be mainly inorganic; it can hardly be 
called a life at all, save in such sense as 
we speak of the life of the mind, think- 
ing also, when we use that phrase, of 
the mind’s contact with other minds, 
of which happily there is so much in all 
educational training. Even in the higher 
school grades, only history and such con- 
tacts as the young student may gain 
with the literature and art of the past 
have any direct relation to human life. 
School methods and the whole educa- 
tional course have been determined by 
the conditions they have had to meet in 
the minds of pupils. The advanced gen- 
eral enlightenment during the last cen- 
tury, together with the increased human 
purpose, has reached the child through 
a more stimulating and inspiring home 
culture, and thus have not only brought 
to the school pupils with more developed 
minds, but wa correspondingly im- 


proved the educational system itself, 
enabling it to enter upon more com- 
plex undertakings; especially in lines of 
preparation for good citizenship, efh- 
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cient craftsmanship, and participation 
in scientific progress. 

The possibilities realized have led 
many to entertain false hopes in impos- 
sible lines. The kindergarten has proved 
helpful, under wise conduct—that is, in 
so far as it has followed the natural laws 
of mind-making itself; and, in observance 
of the same laws, industrial training has 
served the pupils and the common good. 
Undoubtedly the longer school year is a 
wise proposition, if it lightens for each 
day the too heavy burden now imposed 
upon the pupil. 

The child comes into the world with- 
out a mind, and with only the creative 
ground for mental specialization. Its 
human destination turns it away from 
the sure path of instinctive intelligence. 
Consciousness has a development which, 
however immediately joined in direct 
sense-perception with the object of that 
perception, yet in thought in that kind 
of intellection which is distinctively hu- 
man—is detached from the object. It 
takes the attitude of spectator, observes, 
discriminates, reasons, generalizes. This 
is mind-making —a difficult procedure, : 
but one upon which the child enters 
bravely and with ever-increasing inter- 
est, helped, as in his bodily growth, by 
all the powers that be. Acting and re- 
acting upon inert matter, the conscious 
processes are intensified. Thus the child 
becomes a materialist and delights in 
mechanical toys. Such questions as it 
asks betray a mechanistic conception of 
the whole world about him; and only 
those answers are at all satisfactory to 
its beginning mind which are based on 
such a conception. 

This process of mind-making is accel- 
erated by school methods. With very 
young children, whether at home or at 
school, the procedure involves little ra- 
tional activity. Information is taken as 
it is given; there is no vital assimilation 
or nurture; the memorization is not liv- 
ing remembrance, associated with any 
experience. Rules and formulas are ac- 
cepted on authority. It is a time-saving 

rocess for which there is no substitute. 
ees in the more advanced stages of 
education, when instruction is given in 
logic and metaphysics, very much is 
accepted on authority, though there is 
an appeal to reason. The laws of nature 
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as formulated in natural science, though 
they may be verified by experiment, are 
yet based upon past investigations the 
results of which are readily accepted by 
students without such verification. 

To many critics of our educational 
system it seems that the rigor of it might 
be relaxed and the mechanism elimi- 
nated—that education might be made 
“organic.” Such a change seems to 
these critics an emancipation of child- 
hood, a restoration of its lost dignity. 

It may be the penalty of civilized hu- 
manity that the actual child contradicts 
the attributes of real childhood as imag- 
ined by the poet and as presented in 
the Gospel. The reality is not the less 
real. Heaven does lie about us in our 
infancy, and the child is a signal type of 
the kingdom of heaven. But the actual 
child does not consciously apprehend the 
reality. While we, from a clearer in- 
tuition than is possible to it, imagine 
its eternal background, it is, with all the 
urge of individuation, pressing forward 
to the foreground, and the dawn of its 

lanetary consciousness eclipses the 
omntes lights. In the tuition of the 
child we cannot reverse the child’s in- 
evitable course. It is a long way from 
tuition to intuition. It is useless to at- 
tempt to anticipate the child’s natural 
course, and utterly confusing to attempt 
to teach youth what cannot be comune 
but must be lived. Education cannot 
even simulate life. It cannot substitute 
in the mind of youth realism for ro- 
mance. It can present the technique of 
any science or any art, but genius in 
the case of a Newton no less than of a 
Shakespeare must have its own way. 
Who taught Keats poesy? 

The illumination which society has 
won during ages of psychical evolution 
helps the children of a new generation to 
an earlier realization of the essential 
qualities and powers of the human spirit 
as manifest in our earthly life; but this 
“good part” must come to the children 
through ways not consciously known to 
them in their earliest years. It is to 
them another birth, another sense, a 
transvaluation of life. The term “con- 
version” has real meaning, however the 
meaning may in perverse usage have 
fallen » of the reality. 

Here is something not to be learned; 
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not to be imparted by way of informa- 
tion. A creative reason, which is of the 
soul, informs from within, but it waits 
upon processes which in the actual 
course of the child and of the race seem 
to be outwardly derived, following obvi- 
ously inferred rules, as if they were 
purely mechanical, before it casts its 
own transforming light upon the human 
way and becomes manifest as a trans- 
forming principle in human life. 

As ante-natally each individual of the 
human species recapitulates every suc- 
cessive stage of evolution from the pro- 
tozoan to the mammal, so in its tutelage, 
if that be liberal, youth re-enacts the hu- 
man drama. During this period, which, 
as we have said, may be one of the live- 
liest individual experience, youth seems, 
so far as we can see, to be but following 
age. Then comes the moment when it 
is born to its own time, as the infant is 
born to its own species, and it is seen to 
be in the van. The note of that new 
time for each coming generation does 
not repeat that of the older generation, 
nor is it the mere overtone of that—it is 
beyond all former prophecy, leading to 
an unprecedented strain of the human 
harmony. 

Though in this critical moment youth, 
consciously and purposefully, turns its 
face toward the future, it sees that with 
all of its will it has unconsciously been 
turning that way from the first moment 
of its living experience. That past has 
not determined the creative impulse of 
this renascence, but lives in it and is a 
cherished part of it. Youth has not 
necessarily, in this great change, ceased 
to be youth in the directness of its aims 
and methods. It is as planetary as the 
juventus mundi ever was, and such prin- 
ciples, a heaven above paganism, as 
inspire its new leading are living em- 
bodiments—the implications of earthly 
fellowship. For the most part, even if 
scientifically it is better informed, it is 
still held by the old Ptolemaic illusion 
and all the other illusions that consist 
with both pragmatism and heroism; also 
in both these it has more kinship with 
the past than with the vain dreams of 
millennial prophecy. 

Thus youth is the preservator for the 
race of heroism, of illusion, and of every 
good old earthly fashion. 
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An Imaginary Vacation 


BY HOWARD 


MAY as well admit frankly that I am 

not in the hardware business any more. 

[he reasons I shall not enter upon here 

further than to say that, although I had 
been giving my time and thought to the 
enterprise for over a month, my employers 
thought they knew more about the business 
than I did. 

On the day after they announced that they 
would try to blunder along alone I answered 
an advertisement in a reliable, conservative 
newspaper asking for an intelligent young 
man of good character to do work of a con- 
genial but unspecified nature. After mailing 
my answer (showing specimen of hand-writ- 
ing) I had plenty of leisure, so I read an 
editorial in the same paper on New York as 
a summer resort. It said that, although the 
reader was entitled to his own opinion in the 
matter, the best place to spend a vacation 
was right here in the city. The food, it said, 
was wholesomer and cheaper, one need not 
pay high prices for stuffy little rooms, drink 
water full of typhoid, and be bitten at fre- 
quent intervals by mosquitoes full of malaria. 
The important thing, it said, was rest and a 
change of mental attitude. 

The newspaper is such a reliable one and 
the article was so convincing that I then and 
there resolved that as soon as I got a vaca- 
tion from the position I expected to have 
shortly I would spend it in the city and not 
risk my life in the malaria and typhoid zone. 
I had no thought of going to the country, 
anyway; in Arizona, where I was born and 
brought up, one learns to think highly of 
large cities. 

The next day, just when I least expected 
it, an idea came to me. I possess what might 
be called an adaptive mind. Nobody ever 
told me this; I have it at first hand. 

“Why not,” I asked myself (just as peo- 
ple do in stories when they do not care to 
confide in anybody but the reading public), 
“apply this principle at once? Why wait 
for another position? The important thing, 
this unsensational paper says, is rest and a 
change of mental attitude.” 

When I have nothing remunerative to do 
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I love to let my mind frisk about in harmless 
speculation. Here, | saw, was the germ of 
a great idea, a cure for many ills. On the 
one hand we have a vast army of men and 
women toiling and moiling (I have never 
seen anybody moil, but I understand that 
it is quite common)—toiling and moiling in 
order to earn enough money to take a vaca- 
tion, ruining their health so they can afford 
to get it back again. On the other hand, 
there is the great hopeless army of the un- 
employed, constantly looking for work, de- 
spondent, down in the heel, broken in health. 
Yet the difference between a man without 
employment and one on a vacation is only 
a syllable; (note this) one is trying to get 
work, and the other to forget work. And too 
often both fail. 

The solution is so simple that I hesitate to 
put it into words. But I will. Let the work- 
ers do the work and the unemployed take the 
vacation S. 

The trouble lies in our archaic, every-man- 
for-himself way of doing things. Not long 
ago I saw a great steamer leave her dock. 
There were hundreds of people on her decks, 
hundreds more on the pier. And every man, 
woman, and child both aboard and ashore 
was waving a handkerchief. Long after the 
ship had reached midstream and faces were 
indistinguishable the weary fluttering was 
kept up. Now I saw at once that a simple 
contrivance, a table-cloth, perhaps, operated 
by steam, could have done this work better 
and at slight expense, leaving people free to 
go about their affairs. Yet we persist in the 
old wasteful, individualistic way. 

Thus | improved upon the idea in the 
paper—a dependable paper, but not always 
as enterprising as one could wish. I resolved 
not only to take my vacation in the city, 
but to take it while I had the leisure and 
health to enjoy it. All the circumstances 
were favorable for the undertaking; I had 
very little money, a narrow prejudice against 
disease, and a natural preference for the large 
centers of population. 

In three days my plans for an antiseptic 
holiday were complete. 
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Ar DINNER THAT NIGHT PSOPLE NUDGED ONE 


“Mrs. Simpson,” I said to the lady who 
runs our boarding-house, ‘‘my vacation be- 
gins on Saturday.” 

My landlady is an estimable woman, but 
her mind runs in conventional grooves. 

‘Pardon me,” she said, “but I thought 
you had lost—you were temporarily without 
employment.” 

“If I am,” I replied, patiently, “what 
better time could I choose for taking a 
vacation?” 

The misguided woman tried to atone for 
her error by making another one. ‘Where 
are you going?” she asked. 

There are limits even to my tolerance. 

*Mrs. Simpson,” I said, sternly, “this idea 
of yours that people have to go somewhere 
every time they take a vacation is responsible 
for some of the worst evils of our civilization. 
I shall not mention typhoid and malaria,” 
I went on, “but consider the transportation 
problem, the frightful railway accidents—”’ 

I did not remember what else | intended 
to say; I did not say it because at that point 
I noticed that Mrs. Simpson was not with 
me any more. At dinner that night people 
nudged one another and fell silent as I entered 
the dining-room. Afterward they treated me 
with a sort of tolerant kindness, as if I were 
something queer by way of occupation—a 
statistician, perhaps, or one who plays the 
piano in a cabaret restaurant. 

But l was not cast dow n; great ideas sel- 
dom find immediate acceptance in boarding- 
houses. In fact, | was so enthusiastic over 
the project that I could hardly wait until 
Saturday noon when I should throw off all 
restraint and begin my much-needed vaca- 
tion. 

I made my preparations with leisurely 
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ANOTHER AS | ENTERED THE DINING-ROOM 


care. First I bought a novel called The 
Girl and the Duke, with the girl on the 
cover in four colors which do not exist in 
nature. Ordinarily | do not care for ham- 
mock literature, but I thought some light 
reading would help the illusion. It is the 
prevailing opinion that people who go away 
for the summer put their intellects in storage 
along with their furs. 

Next I procured a potted fern. Vacation- 
ists always intend to study nature; here was 
nature in a convenient form for intensive 
cultivation. If I chose to neglect my studies 
(1 am not a botany fiend) it would be all the 
more realistic, for people on old-style vaca- 
tions invariably do that. At any rate, | 
reflected comfortably, I need not begin either 
my reading or my botanical work until Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The newspaper editorial, inadequate as it 
was in some respects, was useful in its au- 
thoritative list of vacation essentials. It 
mentioned, besides malaria and_ typhoid, 
feminine society, sunburn, and physical exer- 
cise. Discarding sunburn as a by-product 
rather than an end in itself, I turned my 
thoughts toward feminine society. The only 
boarder I knew at all well was Miss Willard, 
who sat next to me at the table, a slender 
girl with an honest face that always gave 
the impression of having been left out in the 
rain. She always answered politely “ Yes, 
sir,” or, “No, sir,” when I asked her ques- 
tions, but the longest sentence I ever heard 
her utter was, “Please pass the pickles.” 
That, I think, was in March. I supposed 
that | would have to cultivate Miss Wil- 
lard’s society, but I could see that it would 


be hard. 


Physical exercise was easier to dispose of 
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EDITOR’S 


ise the latter words advisedly. 1 remem- 

red reading somewhere (1 am something of 
bookworm in my modest way; once I even 

id an article on “Indo-Germanic Roots in 

e Language of the Scandinavians” —or 
art of it, at least) that physical exercise ts 
me thing of a fetish. Many men, it said in 
1e piece, exhaust themselves with dumb- 
ells and rowing-machines when what they 
eed is a square me alanda good slee p. Ourt- 
loor sports, I decided, may be necessary for 
those who have worn out their nerve-centers 
preparing for a vacation, but my nerve- 
centers were practically as good as new. 

On Saturday noon | walked down-stairs 
sith an outward calm that would have de- 
ceived the most discerning. As a matter of 
fact there was no reason for excitement or 
foreboding. I had prepared for every con- 
tingency. If feminine society failed to allure, 
| could take refuge in literature and in per- 
sonally conducted nature. If I felt any crav- 
ing for physical exercise, which was unlikely, 
I could sleep. If for the moment I| did not 
feel sleepy, | had only to read a little more in 
that article on Indo-Ger- 
manic roots. 

Since it was Saturday, 
Miss Willard was at home 
for luncheon. In reply to 
my anxious inquiry she 
agreed that it was a hot 
day. Fifteen minutes later 
| asked her whether she did 
not think that the vacation 
idea had been carried some- 
what to extremes. Miss 
Willard gave a tired little 

iggle and replied: 

‘Not by me.” 

She seemed frightened at 
her own boldness, so 
strove to reassure her. 

“Did you know,” I asked 
as | urged her to take more 
of the cheap and wholesome 
beef stew, “that the word 
‘cow’ comes from the Aryan 
language and i is of very an- 
cie mt origin? 

“It does seem tough,” she 
replied, irrelevantly. 

I was almost in despair. 
Suddenly I remembered 
that, properly speaking, my 
vacation did not begin until 
after lunch, so | put femi- 
nine society with unfinished 
business and relapsed into 
silence. 

It was with a light, care- 
free heart that I closed the 
door of my room behind me. 


( 
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The hour had come at last. I felt no abnor- 
mal craving for physical exercise, so there 
was no need for trying to sleep—it was al- 
most too hot, anyway. lherefore | took the 
gay-colored novel and, accordance with 
an inspiration that had come on Ihursday, 
spread cushions for myself on the floor in 
So strong is the grasp 
of fees even upon the most e mancipate -d! 

I had only got to where she tells the duke 
that she can never marry him because her 
heart belongs to an unsuspecting motorman, 
when there was a knock at my door. 

““Come in,” I said, indolently. 

A young man entered—a presentable fel- 
low with a smooth face and « hocolate-colored 
hair. He was of good stature and sturdy 
build, but there were dark circles under his 
eyes and a tense look about the cheeks and 
jaw. “You are in some trouble,” | said. 

“Are you the man,” he asked, huskily, 
“who answered an advertisement in the 
paper?” 

“Oh, that,” I said airily; “that was some 
days ago. | was unemployed then.” 


the shade ine fern. 


“1 DON’T LIKE TO TALK BUSINESS WHEN | AM ON MY VACATION, BUT—" 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASH-CAN TRUST 
HAS TAKEN A PARTICULAR FANCY TO ME 


A hunted look came into my visitor’s face. 
I asked him to sit down and compose him- 
self. 

“Don’t talk if it agitates you,” I said. 
“Read something soothing and unexciting. 
I have here an article—” 

“No.” He waved the proffered magazine 
away. “If you will not take the position, 
I suppose | must go back.” 

“You might tell me about it,” I said. “I 
don’t like to talk business when | am on my 
vacation, but—”’ 

“Vacation?” he echoed. “I thought you 
said— How long have you been on your va- 
cation?” 

I looked at my watch. “Fifteen minutes,” 
I replied. I explained the matter as well as 
I could to the overwrought man. He 1 
turn told me his story. It seemed that he 
was employed as clerk and bookkeeper in 
“The Idle Hour,” a famous rest-cure sani- 
tarium on the Sound shore. He had given 
bonds to stay through the summer, but his 
health had begun to break under the strain, 
and he had advertised in the hope of getting 
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some one to take over his contra 
To-day he had run down to the ci 
to interview the applicants. Son 
of them were unfit, the rest unwi 
ing. I was his forlorn hope. 

** Any man who can imagine hi 
self on a vacation,” he said, 
persuade himself that this is a plea 
ant job.” 

That is how I came to be whe: 
I am now. It is a place where me 
broken by the strain and worry of 
modern life are put upon their feet 
so that they can go back to the 
toiling and moiling (or vice versa 
My work is arduous, but, on th: 
other hand, the hours are long 
Thus I am enabled to avoid temp- 
tations to physical exercise and 
keep out of the way of mosquitoes 
There is no typhoid or feminine so- 
ciety here. Nature is apparently 
very beautiful in this region; I have 
repeatedly heard it spoken of i 
high terms even by the guests. 

Once I had part of Sunday to 
myself, and I finished the novel. 
You will be surprised to learn that 
the nobleman and the motorman 
turn out to be one and the same 
person, and she marries them. 

I have no vain regrets. If the 
guests are querulous, I may say 
with due modesty that I have been 
complained about by men whose 
names are a household word in 
American finance. The president 
of the ash-can trust has taken a 
particular fancy to me. He says my conver- 
sation is so meaningless and restful. 

Sometimes I| wish that I had not wasted a 
week before taking my vacation. Oce asion- 
ally in the rush and turmoil of “The Idle 
Hour” I yearn for the peace of the city. 
But my darkest moments are illumined by 
the thought that some day I shall lose this 
job and then the world will be at my feet. 

Besides, I am a misunderstood man—and 
literature teaches me that being misunder- 
stood is a bitter, poignant joy. When I 
arrived here I wrote Mrs. Simpson, on the 
stationery of “The Idle Hour,” asking her to 
forward any mail. In reply came a letter 
sympathizing with me in my misfortune and 
hoping that exercise and daily contact with 
healing nature would restore me to my old- 
time mental vigor. In this wish, she said, 
the boarders, including “the vivacious Miss 
Willard,” heartily joined. The fern, she told 
me, was doing well. 

It is getting late. I think I shall read a few 
lines of “Indo-Germanic Roots in the Lan- 
guage of the Scandinavians” and go to bed. 
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Rebuked 
CARPENTER sent to make some repairs 


in a private house entered the apartment 
of the lady of the house with his apprentice 
and began to work. 

“Mary,” che lady said to her maid, “see 
that my jewel-case is locked up at once!” 

7 he carpenter unde rstood. He remo\ ed 
his watch and chain from his vest 1n a sig- 
nificant manner and handed them to his 
apprentice. 

“John,” said he, “take these right back to 
the shop. It seems that this house isn’t safe.” 


She Cast a Shadow 


VERY stout old lady, going through the 
Park on a very hot day, became aware 
that she was being followed by a tramp. 
“What do you mean by following me in 
this manner?” she indignantly demanded. 
The tramp slunk back a little, but when the 
stout lady resumed her walk he again took 
up his position directly behind her. 
“See here!” she exclaimed, angrily, “if you 
don’t go away, I shall call a policeman.” 
“For Heaven’s sake, kind lady,” urged the 
tramp looking at her appealingly, “have 
mercy and don’t call a policeman. You're 
the only shady spot in the whcle Park.” 


Constancy 


High and Low Louis 


HERE recently came to a fashionable 

shoe-shop in Chicago a daughter of a man 
whose wealth has been acquired within very 
recent years. The young woman was dis- 
posed co patronize the clerk, and rejected a 
number of “classy” slippers he produced for 
her approval. Finally she said; 

“T think, perhaps, I shall take these two 
pairs. But Louis XV. heels are too high for 
me. Give me a size lower—or, stay—per- 
haps Louis XIII. will be high enough.” 


Not Criminal 
R. AMSBURY, the superintendent of 
che penitentiary, was escorting a party 
of women visitors through the building. 
They entered a room where three women 
were busily sewing. 

As they turned to leave the room, one of 
the visitors said: 

“What vicious-looking creatures! What 
are they in for? They really look capable of 
committing any crime.” 

“Well,” replied the superintendent, “‘you 
see, they have no other home. That is my 
private sitting-room, and they are my wife 
and two daughters.” 
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Helping Father 


Making It Easy for Him 


HERE is a certain Boston author whose 


handwriting is well-nigh illegible. On one 
occasion he was invited to address a club 
organization at an annual affair, for which 
an elaborate program had been prepared. 
In due time the author’s response came. It 
was in his own hand and covered three pages. 
In vain the secretary of the organization 
pored over the manuscript. In turn the 
president, the board of directors, and various 
members of the club tried their hands at de- 
ciphering it, but all to no avail. The ques- 
tion was, * Has he accepted or has he de- 
clined?” 

Finally, the secretary, taking matters in 
his own hands, sent the following note to 
the writer: 

“My pEAR Henry,—Your letter received. 
No one has been able to determine whether 
you have accepted or declined our invitation. 
If you can arrange to be present on the date 
mentioned, will you be so good’as to make a 
cross on the bottom of this letter? Should it 
unfortunately be that you cannot come to 
us, will you kindly draw a circle?” 





Routine 


HE Germans are well known 
for their thoroughness and 

strict adherence to regulations. 
Lately a railroad train in Ger- 
many ran off the track at a 
minor terminal and hurt a num- 
ber of people, overturned the 
station-house, and set it on fire. 
The local fire department re- 
sponded, and were met at the 
station, as they were about to 
swarm in, by the station-master, 
who demanded of them tke 
usual platform- tickets. ‘We 
have none,” cried the fire captain. 

“You can’t enter here without 
them,” replied the station-master. 

The fire captain. for a moment 
was nonplussed, then cried out, 
“Then give them to us.” 

“T can’t,” replied the station- 
master; “the ticket-ofhice has been 
destroyed.” 

The fire department (by rule) 
returned to its quarters — duty 
done! 


The Unappreciated Editor 
A WESTERN newspaper man 
tells of a friend who edited, 
with more or less success, a paper 
in an lowa town. That he was 
somewhat discouraged by the lack 
of interest shown 1n his journal 
was evidenced by this notice which, one 
afternoon, appeared on the editorial page: 
‘“‘Burglars entered our house last night. 
To the everlasting shame of the community, 
for whose welfare we have labored, be it 
said, they got nothing.” 


The Anti-climax 


“IN the local courts out West,” says a New 
York lawyer, “the law is not hedged 

about by awe, and an amusingly sociable 
atmosphere is frequently to be found among 
judge, jury, lawyers, and client. On one 
occasion | was entertained by a lawyer in a 
county court of lowa who, having exhausted 
his eloquence in behalf of his client on trial 
for theft, worked up this climax: 

“*Gentlemen of the jury, after what this 
man has offered in evidence and what I have 
stated to you, is this man guilty? Can he be 
guilty? /s he guilty? 

““Whereupon the foreman, with a smile 
and in the blandest of tones, replied: 

“** Jest wait awhile, ole hoss, an’ we'll soon 
tell ve.” 
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The Kindness of Giovanni 


= teacher of a certain prim- 

ry school in adi ee has 
ilways taught her pupils to be 
kind to animals. Now as Png ma- 
‘ority of these pupils are children 
the Latin races, and as they 
adore their teacher, it follows 
that thev have, in the character- 
istically impulsive way of thei 
ancestors, gone to extremes to 
please her in this as well as in 
other ways. 

One afternoon a lad named 
Giovanni Geraci lingered after 
the close of school. Seeing that 
he had something on his mind 
and did not know exactly how to 
unburden himself, the teacher 
asked what the trouble was. 

“No trouble, teacher,” said Gi- 
ovanni; “I only wanted to tell 
you how I was good to dumb Mrs 
animals yesterday.” 

[he teacher ev ressed her pleas- 
ure and 1 inquire as to the partic- 
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ular way in which the lad had practised 


her teachings. 


Giovanni proudly drew himself up and 


said, “ l kissed the cat.’ 


Unaccompanied 


DITH had been to church for the first time. 


‘And what did you think of it?” aske 
her mother. 
“I didn’t like the organ very well.” 
“Why not?” 


d 


“Cause there wasn’t any monkey with it.” 





ConDUCTOR: 
one passenger only. 
Mrs. Quack: “ Why, they u 
trip” 


“* But, madam, your ticket 
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call 5 


How about your youngsters ?” 
ere hatched on this 
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Smithers tells her husband’s pet story at the 


afternoon tea. Find her husband 


Hard to Answer 


HE cannon-ball express was crawling up 

the Blue Ridge not far above Warrenton 
when a small yellow dog dashed snarling out 
of a house near the track and ran after the 
train, barking with great fury. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the conductor, 
proudly, to a passenger from the North who 
stood beside him on the rear platform, 

“that’s a most amazing dog. He tears out 
of that house every day and chases this 
train for miles. He’s—” 

“Pahdon me, Captain,” interrupt- 
ed a long, solemn Virginia farmer, 
the other occupant of the platform, 

“but what do you s’pose he’ s aimin’ 
to do with the train if he does catch 
it?” 


It Helped Her 


COUNT myself fortunate,” says 

a Philadelphia minister, “in num- 
bering among my parishioners several 
who invariably tell me the truth 
about myself. 

“Of a certain worthy, but unedu- 
cated woman of my flock I asked 
whether she liked best my written 
or my unwritten sermons. 

“She reflected for a moment, and 
then replied: ‘I like you best with- 
for out the book, because you keep 
saying the same thing over and 
over, and that helps me to remem- 


ber.’ 
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If, wken we visit our country friends, we were 
to bring home all the produce they want us to 


Scientific Management 


A YOUNG physician in a thriving town in 

‘Texas was awakened by a violent ringing 
of the door-bell, about midnight, when the 
snow was coming down pretty fast. He 
hastily scrambled into his clothes and hurried 
down-stairs, where he encountered a well- 
dressed young man. 

“Doctor,” said this individual, advancing 
toward him rather breathlessly, “you're 
wanted immediately out near Turner’s Pike. 
Can you come at once?” 

“Certainly,” the physician answered; “be 
seated a moment while | ’phone for my 
horse. We'll be there in a very few minutes.” 

It was fully six miles to Turner’s Pike and 
the physician made good his word; the miles 
were covered rapidly. 

“That white house on the next corner,” 
said the man in the buggy. Then, as he 
alighted, he said: “‘By the way. Doctor, I 
forgot to ask the amount of your fee.” 

“Four dollars,” said the doctor. 

The stranger hastily peeled off four crisp 
one-dollar bills and passed them to the doctor. 

“That ’Il be all, thank you, Doctor. None 
of those pirate hackmen up in town would 
do it for less than six.” 


Achievement 
ROFESSOR PLUMMER’S life began 
With every promise of success; 
He was a diligent young man 
People admired him more or less. 


From idle sentiment exempt, 

He could observe with clearer eyes, 
And look with laudable contempt 

At everything which was not wise. 


He saw that friendships came and went. 
“We meet,” he said, “shake hands, and 
scatter.” 
He saw that time was better spent 
Upon some more important matter. 


He reasoned in his lucid way 
That love was quite unnecessary; 
“When one was busy,” he would say, 
“A wife would be distracting, very.” 


Strange, after years in studying 
Important matters occupied, 

One wholly unimportant thing 
Professor Plummer did—he died. 


C. T. Ryper. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


FEATURES OF THE HOUSE OF 
TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
STATIONERY BRONZES AND CHINA 


HIGH STANDARDS PERFECTED 
PRODUCTS MODERATE PRICES 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
BRANCHES IN PARIS AND LONDON 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The Diminishing 
Dollar 


The dollars you get 
are just as large as 
they ever were, but 
they are smaller in 
purchasing power than ever before. The 
problem is how to make a dollar go as far 
as possible in purchasing the necessities of 
life. Fora dollar you can get one hundred 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


and that means a hundred wholesome, nourishing 
breakfasts. If you add coffee, milk and a ‘little cream, 
a deliciously strengthening and satisfying Shredded 
Wheat breakfast should not cost over five cents. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the whole wheat prepared 
in digestible form. It is 
ready -cooked and ready- 
to-serve. 





Alwaysheat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. For breakfast serve with hot 
milk and a little cream, adding salt or sugar 
to suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing for 


baked apples, stewed prunes, or canned or 
preserved fruits. Triscuit is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer and is eaten a. toast with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s Allin the Shreds”’ 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





any meal in combination with sliced bananas, 
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Frontispiece in Color 


Across the Venezuelan Llanos 
Illustrated with Photographs and a Map. 


The Tobacco Famine at Tamarac. A Story 


Illustrated by N. C. Wvern. 
The Real Dry-Farmer 


Iltustrated with Photographs. 


The Film of Life. A Poem 


Cheap. A Story tk) bet ie 
Illustrations by W. HaTHERE LL, R. I. 


Fog. A Poem 


In Tartarin’s Country : 
Illustrations by G. H. SHorey. 


An April Night’s Mischief. A Story 


‘* Christina,’’ by Cecilia Beaux. Comment by 


MAY, 


. N. C. WYETH 


. CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


- FORREST CRISSEY 


. J. RUSSELL SMITH 


. CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


. LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


. GERTRUDE M. WINTER 


W. STANTON HOWARD 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wo r from the Original Painting. 


Tangier Island ' 
Illustrated with Fhotegnghe. 


The Solvent. A Story 


Illustrations by Joun ALoNnzo Wrnzzanes. 


The Price of Love. A Novel (Continued) 


Illustrations by C. E. CHAMBERS. 


A White Night. A Poem. 
The Girl that Is to Be . 


The House with the Tower. A Story 
Illustrations by WALTER Buccs. 


A Diplomat’s Wife at the Italian Court. 


An Interlude. A Story 


Illustrations by F. Granam COoores. 


After Death—What? . 
A Little Milk. A Story 


Illustrations by ELIzABETH Supra Casen. 


Editor’s Easy Chair 
Editor's Study 


Editor’s Drawer 


. J. W. CHURCH 


ALGERNON TASSIN 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


. LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


- EDWARD S. MARTIN 


ALICE BROWN 


- MADAME DE HEGERMANN 


LINDENCRONE 


. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


. JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu.D. 


NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


. W. D. HOWELLS 


. THE EDITOR 


“An Imaginary Vacation,” by Howarp BruBaker; illustrations-by T. D. Sxkromore. “ Achieve- 
ment,” by C. T. Rypger. Drawings by Georce C. Harper, WaLt Kunn, Marx-Fenperson, R. G. 


Russom. 


35 Cents a Copy. 


Published Monthly 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 
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Regal Shoe Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Tha dancing ae which you have made 
| from my design is ideal 


I had not dared cream thet wy idea 
1 of « “Hesitation Pump" could tl 
| 





be so perfec 
\ realised, and wae og ty y surprised to find thet 
ernon ast e ou had been able to fit in so perfectly all the 


} ectures I've found essential to flexibility, 
eomfort and grace, 











I am enthusiastic over the Sandal ef- 
fect of the new = Satin Slipper. The elastic in- 
step band, ye you have cleverly concealed with 
: broad ankle st ret, is a Parisian idea which I 

brought over" (without duty) with a fow new steps, 

/ | — pewe thse ones"ad FSR four? Meret keh? Ee°Cond eh!” 

} the patrons of Cas House and “those | whom I in 
strut will agreo vith me that in « dancing shoe, 
ease is quite as nececcary as smartness, 


It's stunning model. 


“Ale 
Meroh 6th . i 














SPECIFICATIONS OF DANCING SHOE DESIGNED BY 
MRS. VERNON CASTLE AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE REGAL SHOE COMPANY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 





THE ELASTIC INSTEP BAND SPECIALLY DESIGNED FRENCH 
(shown in outline above) is one of the HEEL with graceful curve placing heel 
princopal fearures. h prevents slipping base forward to suppor: arch and give 
and the unlity of the device ts concealed perfect poise in balancing and 
by a broad ankle strap, decorated by trorting 
ornamental side fastening 
FLEXIBILITY AND LIGHTNESS is 

CUSTOM COMFORTABLE TOE produced by epecial process which 

rut stiffening of toc box; shor: vamp the shoe 1s made inside and “wrned 
effect after sole is sewn to 
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“Mr and NOs. Vernon (stle. 


HIS book on the decent dances of 
to-day—brought out under the 
auspices of several New York 
social leaders—and written by the one 
recognized authority on dancing of 
fashionable New York, makes it pos- 
sible for every reader to know what 
the latest accepted dances are and to 


learn how to dance them. 


The new dances, such as the Castle 
Walk, the Hesitation Waltz, the Tango, 
are described step by step and illustra- 
tions from moving pictures reveal the 
slightest change in the position of the 
feet. Above all, it is a practical book 


—-practical as well as authoritative. 


118 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Moving Pictures. Post &vo, 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


Just 
Published 
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HARPER’ 


for JUNE 


Doctor Lavendar Again 


No stories ever published in Harper’s MaGazine have made a 
deeper impression on its readers than MarGaret De.anp’s “Old 
Chester Tales.” In the June number a delightfully characteristic 
two-part Old Chester Tale begins, in which Dr. Lavendar again 
appears. With pictures by F. Walter Taylor. 


A Woman Mountain-climber in the Himalayas 


Mrs. Fanny Buttock Workman, F.R.G.S., is one of the most 
lamous living mountain-climbers. She recently made the first 
exploration of the Great Rose Glacier in the Himalayas and here tells 
the story of her adventurous expedition for the first time. 


American Holidays—The Seashore 


The first of a group of elaborately illustrated articles by Harrison 
Ruopes in which a vivid picture is given of the American at play. 
The illustrations in color and tint are by Howard E. Giles. 


When Franz Liszt Played 


MapaME DE HerGEeRMANN-—LINDENCRONE’S letters describing her 
life in the diplomatic society of Rome in the eighties give a vivid 
and amusing picture of her acquaintance with Franz Liszt, whom 


she came to know intimately, and many other distinguished men of 
the day. 


Our Contribution to Medical Science 


A striking article by Burton J. Henpricxk in which is given an 
account of great contri: utions made by American physicians to the 
medical knowledge of the world. 


The Uses of Political Parties 


Professor Witt1aM M. Sioane, of Columbia University, contributes 
a notable historical essay on this subject. 


8 Noteworthy Short Stories 


In addition to Mrs. DeLann’s tale of Old Chester there are seven 
complete stories in the June number. Among the writers are 
Branp Wurtitock, Grorcia Woop Pancporn, CALVIN JOHNSTON, 
Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Atma M. Estasproox, CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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This illustrates a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of the Kien-Lung Period, with Mandarin 
yellow ground and porcelain blue border. The design is an arrangement of the tree peony motif. 


Reproductions of 
Antique Rug Masterpieces 


TT wonderful productions of the early master weavers of 
the East, eagerly sought by connoisseurs, and highly prized 
by Art Museums, are often so expensive, or so weakened by 
age, as to place them outside of the category of useful and prac- 
tical furnishings. 


These masterpieces, which have survived the test of centuries, 
and are today regarded as examples of the highest artistic 
excellence, are being reproduced with great fidelity by expert 
weavers on our own looms in the East. 

They are made in qualities and sizes which meet perfectly all practical 
demands, and are sold at prices reasonable enough to warrant their 
every day use. 


We would be pleased to give information regarding our present stock 
or any further particulars upon request. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A New “Frank Danby” and Other Spring Leaders 





FRANK DANBY’S 
Finest and Most Powerful Work 


FULL SWING ..23%., 


A book in whose rushing current glow two love stories of heart- 
gripping interest, passion and tears are mingled in Frank Danby’s 
masterly work, “‘ Full Swing.” Vivid, forceful, rich in character- 
drawing that challenges comparison with the best in English fiction 
—the author has added a supreme touch to her book—a new type 
of heroine, incredible as that may appear. A new type that 
nevertheless is as credible as your oldest friend—who wins and 
holds your heart through startling incidents that would wreck a 
less powerful book with the doubt of their possibility. With 
dramatic scenes in abundance throughout the book, the interest 
increases steadily to the very end. No jaded reader, seeking a 
new sensation in literature, will be able to lay down the volume 
until the tale is finished. $1.35 net. Postage, extra. 


The Full of the Moon 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART, Illustrated in color, $1.25 net. Postage 
extra. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER, in the Chicago Tribuze: 

“It would not surprise me if ‘The Full of the Moon’ proves to be the 
most popular of Miss Lockhart’s novels, and if it does not ultimately find 
its way to the stage I will be very much surprised, for it has all the elements 
of popular drama in it.”’ 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ, Illustrated in color. $1.25 
net. Postage extra. 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A romance cf startling adventure. The action is rapid, everything 
moves in a breathless whirl.” 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT, Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage 
extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
‘As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates 
His viewpoint is that cf a man of the world . » His courage falters not 
even before Grundy, hence his vogue among the pleasure lovers. That 
this is his best book many declare.” 


Anybody But Anne 


By CAROLYN WELLS, Illustratedincolor. $1.25net. Postage extra. 
BOSTON HERALD: 
‘‘The character of Fleming Stone appears even more wondeiful and 
plausible than in Miss Wells’ earlier stories. The tale is a baffling one, and 
the suspense is well sustained.” 


OUTDOOR BOOKS | 





The Practical 
Book of Garden 
Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, Per- 
golas, Tennix Courts, Lakes 
and Baths, Arches, Cascades, 
Windmills, Temples, Spring 
Houses, Bridges, Terraces, 
Water Towers, etc., etc. 
by Ce WESTCOT? 

UMPHREYS. Fro: 

tispiece in color. 120 i!! 

trations from actual exan 

ples of Garden Architectur: 
and House surrounding 

Square octavo. Ornamental 

cloth, in a box, $5.00 net 

Postpaid, $5.25. 

A volume for the owner d« 
veloping his property, large or 
small, for the amateur or pr: 
fessional garden architect, for 
the artist, student and nature 
lover. 


The Flower-Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D. 500 illu: 
Limp leather. $2.00 net 
Postage extra. 
CLEVZEIAND PLAIN 

DEALER:—‘ What's that 

fit wer over there in the field ? 

You'll find out in ‘ The Fiower 

Finder’. Gives many color 

charts and sketches; grouped 

so that you can easily find 
what you are looking for; 
bound in leather that permit 
it to be slipped in the pocket.’ 


The Training of a 


Forester 
By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 

8 illus. $1.00 net. Postage 

extra. 

Just the book to put in the 
hands of the young man who 
loves outdoorlife. Mr. Pinchot 
has written aninspiring volume 
on the profession which he has 
brought so forcibly to public 
attention. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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to get the new I:ncyclopaedia Britannica, at the present 
low price,ends May 28th. After that it will cost $29 more. 


' 
’ 
' 
’ 
’ 





Any order mailed in an envelope postmarked with a date later than | 
that will be regretfully, but firmly, declined. 





In England the price was raised on the 20th of last Decem- 








ber, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 

_ the publishers, at first intended to increase the prices in 
8, Per. America on the same day. But they recognized that it . 
hecade:, would be absolutely impossible to give Americans a fair 
gives chance to buy the book without allowing more time for : 
ys inquiries and correspondence than was needed in so small a 
ena country as England. So Cambridge University has given 
ndings. | you until May 28th, but no Jater. 
00 net i 
=: Mi Our G | ) 
Ge ur uarantees in regard to this offer . 
natur 

of The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) are: 
ader ; 
— (1)—that the present low prices will be ad- the 11th Edition is genuine India paper. 
AIN ar ae ya > - oy rding to (4)—-that the leathers used for the bindings 
field . May <oth next. are the best quality of sheep and goat ¥ 
color (2)—that no ‘‘pirated’’ or counterfeit version skins—unsplit: that is, preserving the full © 
hed of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th natural thickness. { 





Edition, can be sold. The new edition (5) that if an order is sent at once, the 











fa has been set up, electrotyped, printed and complete set will be promptly delivered, 
bound in this country; and is fully copy- provided that a first payment of only 

for righted under the laws of the United $5.00 (or a remittance for the cash price) 
stage States, as well as under the terms of the is sent with the order. The only limita- 
‘who Bern Convention. tion of this guarantee is that the order 
tame (3)—that the India paper used in printing must be sent to us immediately. 
tblic 
RS : , : 
TTA If you want information, write the New York Office. If you want to 
= see sets in each style of binding, call at any of the offices below. 

. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


120 W. 32d St. 945 Drexel Building People’s Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
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HE LAST MINUIE 


will come when the post-office people at your place handle the last outgoing lette; | 
postmarked “‘May 28th.” If you don’t see this notice (or don’t attend to it) until yoy | 
have no time to write a letter enclosing the remittance, you can TELEGRAPH 
or telephone to our nearest office. A set will then be reserved for you, 
(The addresses of the offices are on the first page of this notice 


The 29 magnificent volumes will be delivered to you at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of your first payment of ONLY $5.00. It will be quite 
easy for you to complete the purchase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. And every day you will be getting out of it 
direct, practical information that will greatly add to your earning capacity or 
to the economies that wide knowledge enables a man to make. 


No Time Left We cannot describe the contents of the Britannica properly in this small 


to Ask Questions ‘P#°e but you must already have heard it praised by people who are using it. 
The facts about the offer are ali here. 








You will find at the end of this brief notice an order form that shows you that you can pay for 
your Britannica in almost any way you wish—choc sing, for example, the system of 12 or 17 or 2) 
monthly payments—or paying as little as $5.00 a month. 





“‘Make hay while the sun shines !”’ is a good saying. If you do not order your set of the 
Britannica now, at the low price, it is absolutely certain that you will have to pay more or go 
without it; for for May 28th ends the sale at the temporary prices. 


WHY YOU MUST HURRY the last page of this advertisement), with only $5. 
Otherwise he will let the chance slip by him. 


This first sale of the Britannica, which is just ending, 


is at very low prices, in order to popularize the book A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 


as rapidly as possible. WORK 
You will realize very quickly how low these prices 

are, when we tell you that $1,500,000 was paid for 29 VOLUMES. 

contributions and for the eight years of editorial work, 44,000,000 WORDS OF TEXT. 

before a single sheet of paper was printed. And 41,000 ARTICLES. 

$2,500,000 was spent in manufacturing the first batch 30,024 PAGES. 

of sets. So that there was actually $4,000,000 locked up 14,689 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


in the Britannica before the publishers began to get 
any of their money back. 

Such a large sum of money cannot be left out- 300 MAPS, SHOWING 125,000 PLACES. 
standing indefinitely. Andthe price is now being raised 500,000 SEPARATE REFERENCES IN THE INDEX. 
so that people who buy the book after May 28th will 
make a larger contribution toward the preliminary 
expenses by paying $29 more than you need pay now. 


450 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 
IN COLOR. 


There are 1,500 contributors, of 21 different countries, 
including the chancellors, presidents and principals of 
54 universities and colleges, besides 650 other members 
In one way, too, this “huiry-up” is just as much of the faculties of these and 92 other such institutior 
for your good as for the publishers’. You must have 101 members of the staffs of observatories, laboratories 
heard enough about the new Britannica to know it isa and surveys; 126 ambassadors, diplomatists, and officials 
book you ought to use, and to give your children a of various governments; 327 historians; 107 agricultural 
chance to use. And very likely you have for some ists and biologists; 62 business men and manufacturers; 
time had it in your mind that you would buy the 75 physicians and surgeons; 72 engineers and architects; 
book some day. But what a man can do any time, 75 lawyers; 161 theologians; 79 naval and military 
he is pretty likely to put off doing all his life. The 


officers; 93 chemists, physicists, and mathematicians; 65 
plain fact is that anybody who wants to buy the meteorologists, geologists and astronomers; 64 geogra 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the cheapest price, and phers and explorers; 72 economists and sociologists; as 


on the easiest terms of payment, must act at once— well as other specialists of other kinds, representing, in 
signing and sending in now the order form (on all, 64 distinct professions and occupations. 
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according to the bindings—that will be the difference after the end of the sale. 


















ig letter one 

atil yo An Effort Worth Making The Bookcases 

2 AP u if you have to make some sacrifice to buy the We supply, to subscribers who want them, special i | 
” H 1, as a good many subscribers tell us they bookcases, in three styles, for the Britannica 














































Ir you. none doing, it is worth making sacrifices for The No. 1 has the advantage of holding the volumes at 
his notice we <mall first payment all we ask for noW—is nothing in a slope, whi h is a great comfort to any studious person 
: :rison with what the Britannica can do for you and using the Britannica for hours every day : 
i for your whole family, within a few weeks after you No. 2 takes the volumes in two tiers, and is very con | 
MOSS IDIe ss :ve put it into your home venient in a small room, as it is only 1 inches wide 
. , y : " No. 3, costing only $5, isa thorou y sound case, holds 
e quite ai For the y oung People the volumes at a slope, and will suit anyone who would 
Vments Nothing does children more good than the use of a set like to stad his set, in this case, ona table or desk top. \ 
of the Britannica. Even before they are old enough to But of course it is not so handsome as No. 2 ' 
ut of it -ead the volumes themselves, they will be instructed, as The prices of these bookcases are shown in the 
ee ell as entertained, whenever you show them some of order blank on the other side of this page. am | 
ity OF e 14.689 pictures in the book, and tell them what it . The special bookcase for the Full Suede set is in 
: savs about the marvels of art and nature. cluded in the price of that binding 
Sending your order today is making sure that your . 2. oe 
‘ children will have their fair chance. Dates for Deliveries 
1S Smal] If you order within 48 hours after this magazine 
using it reaches you, you ought to be in time io get one of the 
_ sets that are now printed and bound and packed all 
: ready for immediate delivery. Of course we cannot 
} absolutely guarantee that you will not have to wait a little 
pay for i while, even if you order in the beginning of May; for 
7 or 20 i this notice had to be prepared at the end of March, and 
& ; when it was written we couldn’t tell how large a demand 
there might be during April 
One thing, however, is quite sure If you wait until 
- of the the very last moment, and order only a few days before 
P May 28th, you will have to wait until the end of July, 
> OF go H or even until August, for your set. ; 


First Payment Now and Delivery at 
Your Convenience 

If you are going to be away from home this summer, 
or for any other reason you would rather not have your 
set delivered until September or October, you can pay 
$5 now, and have the volumes held for you until Fall 

We suggest this because we know that at the beginning 
of summer many readers will be taking a vacation, and 
if it will suit you just as well to have your set delivered 
later, it will suit us a great deal better; for we shall 
have all we can do to ship sets fast enough to those 
people who are in a hurry to use them 
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TE AND 
intries, 
pals of No. 2. BOOKCASE 
embers 


utions “Strike While the Iron Is Hot!” 


ator 
fficials is sound advice. If you let May 28th slip by before 





tura rdering the Britannica, you will lose $29 or more. And 
niet it would be a much more serious loss than that if you 4 
nate never ordered it at all, which might easily happen if : 
you don’t do it now. Next month you certainly would 
uilitary not enjoy paying the increased price, for you will remem- 
ins; Go ber that you could have got the book cheaper before 
eogra May 28th. Perhaps you could pertectly well afford to } 
sts; as pay $20 more in June; but a man hates to admit to ie 
ng, in himself that he has let a good chance slip, and that he t 3 


is injuring himself for being behind-time. No. 3. THE PORTABLE STAND 
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During the last week our offices will all be open 
until 8 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 25th, 26th and 27th, and until 12 o’clock, mid- 
night, on the evening of Thursday, May 28th. 

If by any chance you should not see this magazine until 
the last moment, you can securea set on Thursday evening rest. 
by telegraphing or telephoning to any of these offices. 

business. 


The India Paper and the Bindings 


The India paper used in the new Britannica makes 
the book three times as light, and one-third as bulky as 
the cheaper paper used in ordinary books. 


THE END OF THE SAL 


is so near that you have notime to waste, and if you live anywhere near one of our offices, perhaps yo ff 
can go in and see the various styles of binding at any of the addresses on the bottom of the first pag J 


India paper has never before been used in mak 
volumes of such size. 
it made the new Britannica a delightful book to read 
while one sits in an armchair, instead of having 
over the table on which a heavy volume would have; 
Our introduction of this delightful paper is uniye, 
sally recognized as a great revolution in the publishing 


Another revolutionary improvement we have made 
that the Full Sheepskin, the Full Limp Suede, and th: 
Full Morocco bindings al! have flexible backs, so ¢ 
the volume opens out as flat as a sheet of note paper 
and lies open without having to be clutched 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., 
120 West 32d Street, New York. 


ORDER FORM 


for India Paper 


Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 


published by The Cambridge University Press, of England 
— first payment 


I enclose $ 
I s 
eing # rn ae full) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 


on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 
F.O. B y Please indicate binding desired by marking X in one of the squares. 


[| CLOTH (ordinary covers) 


st monthly payments of $.00 

20 7.50 After May 28th 
+ : 10.00 and 1 of $5.00 > this price will 
- ~ 4 | be $29.00 more. 


4 
Cash Price 


L] FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible). 





37 monthly payments of $).00 ; . ‘ 
24 “ 7.50 This price will 
17 10.00 and 1 of $).00 > be $36.50 more 
- = > after May 28th. 
1 42.06 

Cash Price 166.75 


[ FULL L IMP SUEDE 
*rayer-Book Style 


’ onthly ’ ents 0 > 5 
Ae he, recite wr 50 This binding will 
a 5 10.00 cost $45.00 more 
= ‘ oe 4 after May 28th. 
4 . 52.94 
Cash Price ° 210.25 J 
[ ] FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 
17 monthly payments of $5.00 | 
mo ¢ “ 7.50 and ; of $5.00 After May 28th 
2 . 10.00 5.00 > this binding will 
= cost $50.00 more. 
{ 


Cash Price 





1914. 
Name 


Address 


Oce upatlion 
if in business i 
add business address. \ 
If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below. 


(1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00after 
payments for the book are completed). 


| (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 
[J (3) Portable oak stand ; $3.00 cash. HAR 











The public quickly discovered 


addition to this, the sides of the Sued 
volumes (which are as soft and as 
friendly to the hands as a high-gra 
glove) are so yielding that the volumes 
can be rolled up in the hand, or slipped 
into a grip or a coat pocket to suppl 
the best of reading on a journey 

The FULL MOROCCO bi 
ing is necessarily expensive, and y 
recommend it only to people who ar 
buying for presentation to others. 

The SUEDE, with its exquisit 
surface, its corners rounded in praye: 
book style, and its tasteful mole-c: 
is so unusual and fascinating, that it is 
really quite as attractive as the 
higher-priced Full Morocco. 

The FULL SHEEPSKIN binding 
is a rich dark green color, burnishe 
and will wear as long and as well as 
the Morocco. Only the people wi 
have seen the Suede or the Full M 
rocco can believe it to be possible t! 
any book could be handsomer than this 

The CLOTH binding is of thor 
oughly sound workmanship. 

If any one of our staff were asked | 
a personal friend which binding he ha 
better buy, the answer would probal 
be: ‘‘If you haven't got to consider oa 
‘‘little more expense, buy the Suede 
“Uf you feel just now like economizing, 
‘‘buy the Sheepskin. If you think that 
** the Cloth is the best you can afford, buy 
‘‘it, and put the other bindings out of 
**your mind—and you will be delighted 
‘‘with it.’”’ 

If you buy a Cloth set now, we 
will at any time exchange it for one 
of the leather bindings, asking you 
to pay only the present difference 
between the two, notwithstand- 
ing that the difference will 
have become very much 
larger. 


As 97 per cent of our subscribers ¢ 
chosen the India paper, we have not 
space by lengthening this order form to 
the case of the exceptional people who want 
printed on the thick paper. But anyone car 
to one of our offices Jor a special order for 
sending $5 to reserve a set The thick p 
set in Cloth now costs $130.50 (only 25 cent 
volume less than the Cloth bound India paper 
sets) or 29 monthly payments of $5; but will cost 
$29 more after May 28th. 
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ife-Histories of African 
Game Animals 


Theodore Roosevelt and Edmund Heller 


With illustrations from photographs, and drawings by Philip R. 
Goodwin, and with forty faunal maps 
2 Volumes. $10.00 net; postage extra 

Theodore Roosevelt has used the greater part of his leisurable 

in the last several years in the preparation of this splendid work. 

has produced it jointly: with Edmund Heller, of the scientific 

rtment of the United States National History Museum, who 

mpanied him on his famous African expedition. 

[he general plan of each chapter is first to give an account of 

Family, then the name by which each animal is known—English, 
entific and native; then the geographical range, the history of the 
ecies, the narrative life-history, the distinguishing characters of the 
cies, the coloration, the measurements of specimens, and the 
calities from which specimens have been examined, accompanied 
th a faunal map. 

It is one of the most important works in natural history ever 
iblished. 


My First Years as a Frenchwoman 
1876-1879 


By Mary Kine Wapprneton, author of “Letters of a Dip- 

lomat’s Wife,” “Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” etc. 

Illustrated $2.50 net; postage extra 

The years this volume embraces were three of the most critical in 
the life of the French Republic. Their principal events and con- 
spicuous “zharacters are vividly described by an expert writer who 
was within <he inmost circles of society and diplomacy. 


TenThousand Miles witha DogSled 


By Hupsow Struck, D.D., Archdeacon of the Yukon. 

With 48 illustrations, 4 in coior $3.50 net; postage extra 

If you would see the vast snow-fields, frozen rivers, and rugged, 
barren mountains of the Yukon country, but cannot visit them, you 
will do the next best thing by reading this often beautiful account of 
a missionary’s ten thousand miles of travel in following his hard and 
dangerous work. It is the story of a brave life amid harsh, grand, 
and sometimes awful surroundings. 


The American Japanese Problem 


By Srpney L. Guuick 

Iliustrated $1.75 net; postage extra 

The author has had a life of intimacy with both nations, and is 
trusted and consulted by the governments of each. 


American Polic 


The Western Hemisphere in Its Relation 


to the Eastern 
By Joun Bicetow, Major U. S. Army, retired. Author of 
‘*Mars-La-Tour and Gravelotte,” “The Principles of Strategy,” 
and “Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaigning,” “The 
Campaign of Chancellorsville.” 


With map $1.00 net; postage extra 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Last Shot 


A Novel of War and Peace 
By Frederick Palmer 


Novelist: Author of ‘Over the 


Pass,” “*The Vagabond,” etc. 
War Correspondent: Special 
Correspondent for Collier's 


Weekly and the London Times 
in the Russian-Japanese War; 
London Correspondent in the 
Greek War of 1897, and in the 
Philippines in 1898-99; Corre- 
spondent with the Allied Armies 
for the Relief of Peking in 1900; 
Correspondent during the Cen- 
tral American and Macedonian 
Insurrection, etc. 


In its purely fictional aspects 
this is a love story whose course 
is interwoven with the events of 
war: as such it has the romantic 
and picturesque qualities that 
made “The Vagabond” so suc- 
cessful. 

But “The Last Shot” presents 
an imaginary war, not of the past 
nor of the future, but of the 
present; such a spectacle as 
would be seen to-morrow if war 
broke out between two great 
land-powers of Europe. 

He has been splendidly success- 
ful. No recent war, even the 
Russian-Japanese War, was any 
criterion of what such a war as 
this would be; but by this nar- 
rative such a war is represented 
in a manner so vivid and so im- 
pressive that the book is not only 
an engrossing nove! in the vivid 
war panorama, but a powerful 
argument for peace. 

$1.35 net; postage extra 













FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Theodore Roosevelt's , 


A Hunter-Naturalist in the 


Brazilian Wilderness 
A Jaguar-Hunt on the Taquary 


Illustrated with photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and other members of the expedition 





A vivid and picturesque account of the journey up the river; 
further observations about the dreaded piranha, the man: 
eating fish; a visit to a typical Brazilian ranch, and the story 
of the hunting of the jaguar, ‘‘a formidable animal, behind 
only the huge and fierce creatures which stand at the head 


of the big game of Africa and Asia.’’ 





George E. Woodberry’s ‘“‘North 
Africa and the Desert,”’ a pic- 
turesque and poetic account of 
experiences in Tripoli 

One of the most interesting cities of the world. The 


mosques, the cafés, the wonderful dancing of the 
Touaregs. 


Lt.-Commander 
D. Pratt Mannix’s article: 
The Light Cavalry of the Seas 


The part torpedo-boats and destroyers play in a 
naval battle. Jilustrated. 


A New FieldforMountaineering 
by Elizabeth Parker 


The great snow-clad heights of the Canadian North- 
west, one of the most fascinating climbing regions 
of the world. JIJilustrated 





Stories: “When the Prince 


Came Home,” by 
GEORGE T. MARSH. Adog story. A 
vivid picture of life in the wilder- 
ness, and heroic devotion. The 
Prince and his master will remain 
in your thoughts for a long time. 
— KATHARINE HOLLAND Brown's 
“*Raw Prose”’ is one of her always 
charming stories of life in the Mid- 
die West.—**Munnern,” by GEORGIA 
WooD PANGBORN. Amother’sstory. 
GORDON HALL GEROULD’S “Occu- 
pation,”. another incident in the 
career of Mr. Peter Sanders, re- 
tired gambler. 








Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may begin with any number. 


The subscription price, $3.00 


a year, is everywhere maintained. Remittances by draft, express or postal money order, or in cur- 
rency if sent by registered mail. No extra charge for Canadian postage. For other countries in the 


postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave., New York 
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Wholesome Fiction 


vee Scavenger Fiction 





Copyright 1914 by E. W. Reynolds | 





Some people read *‘scavenger’’ fiction from 
hoice, Others read it in order to be, as they 
magine, up to date. But many read it be- 

cause it comes into their hands like a thief in 
the night. 


Books do not have to be unclean to be inter- 
esting, nor do they have to be uninteresting to 
be good literature. 


The ‘‘high-brow’’ with an overbalanced ar- 
tistic sense, who writes fiction with his rules 
of English in one hand and his tea-table eti- 
quette in the other, writes good literature and his 
books are clean, but—they are uninteresting. 


The “‘literary scavenger’’ with genius, using 
material that decent writers reject and putting 
t in form so attractive that it appeals to the 
baser emotions of men and women, affording 
them thrills that respectability will not permit 
them in public, writes good literature and his 
books are interesting—to some readers—but 
they are unclean. 


It is no sign that a book is wholesome, or 
good literature, because it is found in the var- 
ious lists of ‘*best sellers.’’ Neither is it proof 
that the book is crude, or unclean. 


But it is true, of every book that gains the 
distinction of being a ‘‘best seller,’’ that it has 
in it something, besides literary styie, that 
makes a strong Appeal for readers, 


This is also true: A wholesome book crudely 
written frequently finds its way into the ‘‘best 
seller’’ class, while a ‘‘scavenger’’ book rarely 
attains to such heights, unless its literary 
style is good. Vice and crime, filth and vul- 
garity, lust and sensuality, in order to be the 
invited guests of respectability must appear in 
faultless attire. 


There are some —present day authors, 
perhaps — who have gained much notoriety 
through the prostitution of their talents, but 
no writer of fiction has made a record as en- 
viable as the one made—in scarcely more than 
ten years—by Harold Bell Wright. 


His books are wielding a steadily growing 
wholesome influence. They are the germ of a 
neworder of fiction forthe strength of the race. 


His first book, ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ a 
vigorous story of practical Christianity, has 
given a new hope, a new inspiration, to millions 


, rights. 





By E. W. REYNOLDS 


of readers, From the date of its publication 
in 1903 it has grown in en Nearly 
100,000 copies are now sold every year. 


‘*The Shepherd of the Hills’’ published in 1907, 
**The Calling of Dan Matthews’’ published in 
1909 and ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ 
published in 1911 are important factors in the 
life and thought of the present generation. 
They are an inheritance for the boys and girls 
of today who are the men and women of 
tomorrow. 


“Their Yesterdays,’’ published in 1912, 
exalts life and love, and is the author’s greatest 
contribution to the race, for the perpetuation 
of the race. 


‘The Eyes of the World’’—to be published 
August 8th—strikes a powerful blow at present 
day evils in the world of literature and art that 
is most opportune. It will have a tremendous 
influence for arousing the public conscience to 
the necessity of censure before the youth of the 
land is poisoned to the verge of degeneracy by 
“scavenger’”’ fiction. 


Harold Bell Wright has, in his thirty millions 
of readers in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Australia, the largest audience of any 
living author. ‘‘The Eyes of the World’’ is his 
sixth consecutive successful novel. He has 
never written a failure. 


“The Eyes of the World” is a ripping 
romance with 136,000 words of wholesome 
action, plot, counter-plot, mystery and love, 
sweet sentiment and strong passions. The 
scene is one of Southern California’s cities 
among orange groves and the San Bernardino 
mountains. One half million copies will be 
sold before publication day because it is whole- 
some—it is interesting—it is good literature, 


To secure a copy from the first printing 
(also a complimentary photograph of the 
author and his family) you should place your 
order now, with your bookseller. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
231-233 W. Monroe St., Chicago — Publishers 


Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contrib- 
ute to any magazine. His books are not pub- 
lished as serials. His books are not shown in 
moving pictures but they are dramatized and 
proband on the regular stage under leased 
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NEW FICTION ON THE CENTURY CO.’S LISTS | 











Clever, clever, clever, and always entertaining, that’s 


DOoDO’s DAUGHTER 


By E. F. Benson 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, who writes unfailingly readable 
and worth-while reviews, says of it in the 
New York Times Book Review: 

“No one ever wrote chatter as Mr. Benson writes it. 
Brilliant, inconsequent, nonsensical chatter, such as per- 
sons might actually talk if they were clever enough. 

“*Dodo’s Daughter’ is a kind of glorified nonsense, but 
it has the juice of life in it, and it has the power of making 
you feel entirely content as you read.” 

Price $1.35 net, postage 12 cents 


IDLE WIVES 


What of the married 
woman whose house and chil- 
dren are cared for by efficient 
hirelings and whose husband 
is too feverishly engrossed in 
money-getting to need her? 

This is the problem of Anne 
Wall, who dynamites the 
situation by leaving her hus- 
band and working as a pro- 
bation officer with the un- 
fortunates of the under- 
world. Mr. Oppenheim writes 
at the white-heat of passion- 
ate earnestness. In “Idle 
Wives” he has achieved one of those rare and com- 
pelling novels that put a spell upon the reader. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


By James 
Oppenheim 





THE THINGS HE 
WROTE TC HER 


A Man's Love Letters 

By Richard Wightman 

“Those whose ideals of love fa 
the future instead of the past wi 
find it a very tender, beautiful 
and spiritual expression of humar 
longing for a mate who shall be als: 
friend, companion, and inspirer.’ 

New York Times Review of Book 
Price 60 cents net, postage 6 cent 


BARNABETTA 
By Helen R. Martin 
Whose “ Tillie: the Mennonite 
Maid” gave delight to so many 
Here is an absolutely new char- 
acter in fiction—Mrs. Martin has 
done nothing so good since“ Tillie.” 
Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


BEDESMAN 4 
By Mary J. H. Skrine 
This is the loveliest thing that 

has come out of England since 
Barrie’s “Little Minister”—the 
tale, very beautifully told, of a 
simple peasant lad and how he 
becomes a gentleman and a scholar. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents 


ANTHONY THE 
ABSOLUTE 


A Love Story of Singular Power 
and Delicacy 


By Samuel Merwin 
“The story is not only highly 
interesting, but it is told with ad- 
mirable art. It places Mr. Merwin 
in the front rank of American 
story-tellers.”—New York Globe. 


Price $1.35 net, postage 12 cents 


HOME 


By 
George Agnew Chamberlain 


A novel crowded with color and 
adventure and emotion—its theme 
the call of home to all wanderers. 

“One of the big, vital novels 
which only come at long intervals.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 32 cents. 
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THE CENTURY 


for MAY is 


an issue of extraordinary richness, offering more 
than 160 pages of Century quality expressive of the 
new spirit of The Century, including the following 


FEATURES 


FICTION 
A Cathedral Singer... oP . James Lane Allen 
The Luck of Batture Baptiste . Ruth McEne ry Stuart 
The Birth of the God of War. Maria Cristina Mena 
The Two Admirals. . ; L. Frank Tooker 
Our Painted Aunt me cate’ _ Rebecca Hooper Eastman 
The Paying Teller . . . « . Philip Prescott Frost 
The Rise of Menai Tarbell . . . . . . . . Thomas W. Wilby 
ARTISTIC AND LITERARY 
Rodin’s Note-book. Compiled by . . . . . Judith Cladel 
Shakspere and Balzac. A Study George Moore 


Thomas Shields Clarke, Cecilia Beaux, Arthur Rackham, Sigismond de Ivan- 
owski, etc., contribute paintings beautifully reproduced in full colors or in tint. 


HUMOROUS AND POETIC 


“The Play’s the Thing”. . . go gm Louis Untermeyer 
Literary Ambitions. Kathlyn Norris 
On Hans Christian Andersen’s “Snow Queen” . William Rose Benét 
The Redwing ; Data oe . Bliss Carman 
Greco Paints His Maste rpiece ie. Thomas Walsh 
GENERAL 

An Englishman’s Review of President Wilson’s First 

Year . Yat A. Maurice Low 
Music of To-day and To-morrow . . . . . . - James Huneker 
The Soul of Golf . OT a NES oe P. A. Vaile 
What is Wrong with the College? > | | . . . Harold C. Goddard 
The Winged Armageddon . . . . . . . . Harrold Kellock 


Remarkable Introductory Offer. 


---—~—-—--— -THIS COUPON HAS A CASH VALUE OF 75 CENTS. USE ITI — ----—----- 


Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York 

Enclosed is $1.00, sent direct to you, before May 20, for FIVE numbers of The Century, be- 
ginning with the May number, to be mailed to the person mentioned below, who is a new subscriber. 
[If you are already a Century subscriber, use this coupon to help us introduce The Century to one of 
your friends.] 
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That word of such immediate concern to women. 
Successful, and madame is happy. “Not quite the 
thing,” and her peace of mind is marred. Considering 
the importance of this essential, it is well to be sure. 


Anyone may write about dress, but the modistes who 
originate the styles are alone able to assure correctness 
in every detail. 


The fashion suggestions in Harper’s Bazar are the ideas 
I} of world famous couturiers. The foremost, Lucile and 
Poiret, contribute exclusively their original sketches and 
very latest models, with careful descriptions of the new 
styles and the proper way to wear them. 


Here is real fashion service. Here is real authoritative 
advice with which you cannot be in error. No matter 
how much or how little you spend on clothes you are 
sure ot their smartness. You have the positive knowl- 
edge, if you choose with the aid of Harper’s Bazar, that 
gown, suit or hat will neither disappoint nor suffer by 
comparison. 


Do not hesitate! Harper’s Bazar, accepted as the final 
authority among fashion pictorials, still sells for $1.50 
the year. 











**The Oldest Magazine for Women in America’, 


Harper's 
B axar 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


months in e special introductory 
offer, Address: Harper's Berar 
119 West 40th Street, New York Uity 
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Important Spring Books 





Everyone is reading and wondering 
who wrote this new anonymous novel 


Overland Red 


“A sort of mixture of Owen Wister’s 
Virginian and David Harum. 

—Chicazgo Evening Post 
“One of the brighest, best novels of the 
Spring.” —Portland Oregonta: 


4 pictures in color bv Auton Otto Fischer 
£7.35 net. Postage extra 














OTHER NOTEWORTHY FICTION 





The Precipice 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. “One of the most significart 
novels that has appeared this season so absolutely 
true to life that it is hard to consider it fiction." 

Boston Post 
With Frontispiece. $1.35 met. Postage extra. 


The Women We Marry 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. “Keen and 
incisive in character study, logical and life-like in plot 
invention and development, "The Women We Marry 
is a novel that stands sturdily on its own merits.” 

Boston Transcript 
$1.35 net Postage extra. 


The After House 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. Astory of love, 
mystery and a private yacht. ‘“‘A good novel for quick 
reading.””"—N. Y¥. Heraid 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


The Heart’s Country 


By MARY HEATON VORSE A story of the love 
life of a charming American girl, eager for joy, impulsive, 
and yet with deep-seated ideals, told with intimacy of 
understanding, a humor and tenderness, a magnetic 
sympathy, that give it a profound appeal to the reader's 
heart. Jilustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.35 met 
Postage exira. 





The Misadventures of 
Three Good Boys 


By HENRY A.SHUTE. A breezy narrative of the 
escapades of three boys told in Judge Shute’s charac- 
teristic amusing style 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage exira. 


ON VARIOUS TOPICS 


They Who Knock at Our Gates 


By MARY ANTIN. A powerful presentation of the 
immigrant problem by the author of “The Promised 
Land." Mary Antin knows what it is to be an immigrant, 
poor, oppressed and ignorant, and her book will make 

unique appeal. Jilustrated. $1.00 net. Postage exira. 


Letters of a Woman Homesteader 


By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART. This book, 
parts of which have been appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly, has been regarded as “the great literary dis 
covery” of the past year. More delightful letters were 
never written They tell a connected story of pioneer 
life, full of buoyancy and pluck and the spirit of adven- 
ture. Jlustrated by N.C. Wyeth. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


What Men Live By 
By DR. RICHARD C. CABOT “Such writing, 


because it sets before the reader in a fresh and entertain- 
ing way beliefs and truths hitherto but vaguely held, 
must be richly inspirational in its effect.” 
Boston Transcript. 
$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Confederate Portraits 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. This book does for 


some of the more important Confederate leaders what 
the same author’s “Lee, the American,” did for their 
commander. Illustrated. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 


Our Friend John Burroughs 


By CLARA BARRUS. “A book cf unusual charm. 
_ All nature lovers and all admirers of Mr. Burroughs 
will be grateful for the volume, which is richly illustrated 
with fresh portraits of him, his homes and his haunts in 
the Adirondacks."’—Boston Globe 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage exira 
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THE MYSTERY OF MYSTERIES 





“Mr. Osborne succeeds in baffling 
the reader pretty completely and it is 
almost as much a surprise to him when 
the knot is untangled as it is to the 
secret service man.”’ 

—Boston Herald. 











The 
Blue Buckle 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
Author of “The Red Mouse,” etc. a 
An absorbing story of love, mystery and adventure centering about the secret of a battered 
steel buckle which sends the master criminal Helderman across two continents in pursuit of the 
beautiful Billy Ballantyne. I2mo. 450 pages. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 





THIRD LARGE alien a | 





“In its freedom from violent crime 
and a beginning that gives small hint 
of the exciting and diverting chapters to 
come, this story is distinguishei from 
the average of its kind.” 

—Springfield, Mass., Republican. 

















¥OR THE HOME-MAKER 
THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN 


By jie Boynton Child 
of the House Experiment Station 

“The Efficient Kitchen” has been 
written to answer the questions of the 
practical home-maker. Without go- 
ing into theory, it tells how to el'mi- 
nate waste and thus lower the cost of 
living; the adaption of labor-saving 
inventions to the needs of everyone; 
prices of household equipment; comparative, merits and direc- 
tions for installing. Uustrated with hotogra phs and diagrams. 

12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. 

A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATION 
By Abbott McClure and H. D. Eberiein 
The authors have kept in mind, above all other considerations, 
the desirability of showing what may be done by a combination 
of clever constructive ideas with limited means. Ingenuity 
and taste, rather than costliness, form the key note. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 260 pp. 5x7% ins. $1.50 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS REVIVAL 
THE CRAFT OF HAND-MADE RUGS 
By Ami Mali Hicks 
The old-time crafts should appeal to the amateur because 
they require such simple materials and equipment. It is the 
basis of this book to take these old-time methods of handicraft, 
to revise and refreshen them by careful planning in color and 
design, and to add to them the art feeling of our own times. 
Illustrated with Photographs, diagrams and Frontispiece in color. 
$2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 


MAKING BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
By Abbott McClure 

The modern house is planned for the converience of its 
owner, and there is no greater convenience than that afforded 
by furniture which is built in. This book gives an insight 
into all the various types of furniture that can be in . 
from settles, cupboards, china closets, buffets, etc., up to 
elaborate linen closets, and sideboards. 
Illustrated. 72 pp. 434x634 ins. 50 cents net. Postage 5c. 





THE CITY EFFICIENT 
MODERN CITY PLANNING AND MAIN- 
TENANCE By Frank Koester 
City planning does not consist merely of making a city mo: 
beautiful, but Lx ~ the practical necessity o making th 
city more wu The city efficient, the city useful and t! 
city sanitary pond all achievements ‘of proper city plaa: aing 
Mr. Koester has written a pioneer work founded on his wid 
experience in this country and in Germany. 
§00 pp. 4to. Illustrated with over 200 Photographs and diagrams 
.00 net. Postage extra. 
WHY ULSTER REBELS! 
IRISH LAND AND IRISH LIBERTY 
A Study of the New Lords of the Soil 
By Michael J. F. McCarth 
Author of “ Five Years in Irela 
The ownership of eighteen million acres of Irish land chang- 
ing from Protestant landlords to Catholic peneny and the 
political changes promised and foreshadowed are the basis of 
McCarthy's s absorbing sociological study of «John Bull's 
Other Island.” 
38 Illustrations. 8vo. Price $2.25 net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MEXICO 
THE REAL MEXICO 
By H. Hamilton Fyfe 


The author, he is correspondent of the London Times, is a 
writer of graphic skill ro keen powers of analysis. The 
reatest newspaper in the world has unusual channels of in- 
ormation, both politically and commercially. 
Iliustrated. i2m0. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 
IN PREPARATION 
THE POLITICAL SHAME OF MEXICO 
By Edward |. Bell 
Here is fearlessly and authoritatively disclosed the real 
status and the international ramifications of Mexico's political 
shame. It is a non-partisan book, sparing neither side in its 
showing-up of intrigue, ignorance, and villainy. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 











THE WAY OF 
HAPPINESS 


THE WHITE GATE 


By Warwick Deeping 
Author of “ Uther and 
lereine” 

This charming novel of 
contemporary English life 
centres about the extraor- 
dinary love affair of an 






Romance, adventure and chivalry in 
the stormy days of old France, in 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
IN A FACT-ROMANCE 
LORD LONDON— 
A FACT-ROMANCE 
By Keble Howard 


“A very stimulating 


Brillfent Promise sary 
and none the less so — 
true." —Boston Ti 


H. B. SOMERVILLE it is 


script. 
The ee of Hannibal 


| ere Lord 

ay .., * which gloricus love overcomes an ancient feud betweer two noble nl -_ Alfred “Harme- 

shadowed in her youth by houses. The robust quality and charm of this tale of hearts ay ne ee 
an unhappy environment. courageous and triumphant love recalls the Stanley Weyman of world to-day. 

r2mo. 350 pp. $1.25 net. “The Red Robe.” 

Postage 12 cents. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


ds <i Geokeations, c7 sunt an sonia fate, Send for Catalogue 


350pp. t2mo0. $1.25 net. 
‘ostage 17 cents. 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 


¢ 


WHITING’S 
WEDDING PAPERS 


When you select wedding 
stationery take the precaution 
to specify Whiting’s. That 
will assure you a sumptuous 
paper of flawless texture and 
color, correct size and shape, 
and a surface that will give a 
perfect reproduction from the 
engraver’s plate. 

For general home corre- 
spondence Whiting’s Organdie 
Gilacé is perfection in a refined 
and delicate paper that meets 
all social requirements. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW yore PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Attack and Defense of 
Little Round Top, Gettysburg 


By First Lieutenant Oliver Willcox Norton 


THs BOOK is not a history of the Battle of Gettysburg, but only of the fighting on and around 
Little Round Top, the key-point of the battle on the second day. 


‘THE OBJECT of this account by an eye-witness and participant is to correct errors of the leading 
historians in stating that General Warren took the responsibility of detaching Vincent’s brigade 
and conducting it to Little Round Top. It shows that such historians as Swinton, Doubleday, Walker, 
Hunt, De Trobriand, Powell and Stine were mistaken in their statements and that Vincent took the 
responsibility of taking his brigade out of Barnes’ division, conducted it to Little Round Top, placed it 
in the position where it fought without assistance of General Warren or any staff officer. 


‘THE WARREN LETTERS. Chapter VII contains nineteen letters from General Warren and 
one from Lieutenant Roebling, of Warren’s staff, written to Captain Porter Farley on the subject 
of the Battle of Little Round Top. They show that Warren never claimed to have detached Vincent's 
brigade. On the contrary, he says in one letter, apparently with some sarcasm, “If I detached Vincent’s 
brigade I don’t recollect it.”” These letters are a great contribution to history. 
HE BOOK contains all the OFFICIAL REPORTS of the troops, Union and Confederate, engaged 
in this part of the battle, takea from the Rebellion Records, published by the U. S. Government. 


Large octavo, illustrated, handsomely hound in cloth, 350 pp., $2.00; by mail, $2.20 





Union Square THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY New York 
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Business Man’s Library 


A ten-yolume work covering t! 
field of modern business, cont. 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Wabash Ave. aad Madison St., Chicage 
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am under no obligation to purchase. 
Check here 
C) Library of Business Peaction 
Business Man’~ Library (10 vola.) 
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[_] Business Administration 
{_] The Knack of Selling (6 vols.) 


[_] The Business Man's Eneyelepotia 
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Do you know what this 


emblem stands 


T means, bigger, better, cleaner business. 


140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 earnest men. 


for ? 





It is the inspiring insignia of 


Learn 


what the Associated Advertising Clubs of America are doing for hon- 


esty in business, for more systematic, scientific and successful methods of 


distribution, advertising and salesmanship. 


Convention of the A. A. C. of A. 


Attend the Tenth Annual 


TORONTO 


JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program 


The program for this great convention 
is comprehensive and diversified, cover- 
ing every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted 
to a wide range of special topics, will 
give everybody a chance to ask questions 
and hear his own problems discussed by 
the men who have met and solved them. 


Edward Mott Woolley 


the famous writer on business topics, has 
made a study of the A. A. c.. of A. 
and their work, as well as of the plans 
for the Toronto Convention. He has 
embodied the result in a little book “The 
This book paints a 
graphic, inspiring picture of what this 


great movement signifies. 


Story of Toronto.” 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 
together with detailed facts astothe convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 
CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 
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‘‘The revivification, so to speak, of The North 
American Review under the editorship of Colonel 
Harvey is one of the important recent developments 


in the field of periodical literature.’’ 
Review of Reviews, March, 1914. 








| 
The record of subscriptions re- | 
ceived by The North American | 
Review during the past five | 
months shows the following in- 
creases over the corresponding | 
months of the preceding year: 





During the month of November . . 88% 
During the month of December . . 56% 
During the month of January . 104% 7 
During the month of February. 230% | 
During the month of March . 212% . 


Nearly, but not quite, three times as many 
Reviews were sold at news-stands in 








MTT 


January as were sold in January, 1913. 


The only sure way to get The Review is to subscribe. 





Four Dollars a year Thirty-five Cents a Copy 


Order from your newsdealer, or direct from 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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What Will People Sayr 


By Rupert Hucues 


HE piper waits to be paid—paid by women usu- 

ally—and while he waits, and they pay, a great 
story is dashing along in the pages of this new novel. 
It is a brilliant story of New York’s mad dance after 
pleasure and wealth. Through hotels and cabarets, 
ballrcoms, and country houses, by motor and on yachts, 
on the backs of blooded horses, eating, drinking, mak- 
ing love, beautiful young girls, women who still try to 
be young, and the men of their gay set, follow each 
other in feverish haste, with no brake to hold them 
back except the fear of “what will people say!” 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Published 
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Just 


vilened L He Marryers 


A Book of 
Serious Fun 


By Irvine BacHELLER 


“It’s a ticklesome kind of a book,” says one man who has read the story. “A journey 
of about a thousand laughs will land one at the climax of the story a wiser and better 


American. 

Like “Keeping up with Lizzie,” 
thing more than fun out of such books. 
and leveled. 
Furope-mad and the title-crazy. 


it provokes the laughter of conviction. 


Laugh by laugh he gathers wisdom in its pages.” 


You get some- 


You get your mental house jacked up and plumbed 
“The Marryers”’ is Socrates Potter at his best. 


This time he goes after the 


He points the way to the only asylum for the sane in 


a time of general insanity—in a time when people are wasting their poverty and honor 


in wild commercial dissipations. 





The Lights 
Are Bright 


By Louise KENNEDY Mapie 
Author of ‘* The Wings of Pride” 

Full of the spirit and significance of 
the Great Lakes is this new novel by 
the author of “Wings of Pride”-—of their 
beauty and their importance. Mrs. Mabie 
has written a sympathetic and engrossing 
story of the Middle West, of its playtime 
and hospitality contrasted with its fever- 
ish financial activities. Business life with 
the strain of eternal competition and the 
alertness of eager rivals to score a point, 
might be considered sufhciently absorbing, 
but at the crux of a keen commercial 
rivalry stands a young girl—owner and 
manager of great steel-works. Around 
her wages a commercial war—must she 
abdicate? Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 


(7 haf 


Under 
Handicap 


By Jackson GREGORY 


A romance of reclamation—the rec- 
lamation of a Western desert by ir- 
rigation, and the reclamation of a rich 
idler (handicapped by his father’s name 
and wealth) to strong, self-reliant man- 
hood. And when, in spite of opposition 
and treachery, the great project was fin- 
ished, the man who had succeeded found 
favor in the eyes of the girl whom he 
loved from his first sight of her riding 
across the desert. The story has virile 
outdoor atmosphere, which recalls that 
of Rex Beach’s successes. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Copyright by Harrs 


REX BEACH AT LAKE HOPATCONG 


“It is a tale of adventure of the most exciting 
kind, and then some.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“Such a’mighty good story, so sound and 
normal in its working out, that we cannot avoid 
commonplace puff phrases in describing it. It 
is a book that grips the reader in the first 
chapter.” Toronto Mail and Empire. 

“It is a subject of inexhaustible fascina- 
tion, this warfare of man against Nature, and 
Mr. Beach has painted it with broad, telling 
strokes. It is a fine, strong picture, well and 
clearly drawn, of river and gorge and glacier, 
and the men who successfully or unsuccess- 
fully dared them to do their worst.” 


N. Y. Times. 


I My 5 rated. 





only for the 


Storm 


\ romance of Cape Cod, of the courage of fishermen, th 
catience of women, of the terrors of the sea, and the eterna! 
beauty and lure of it; of a woman whose loveliness cost th« 
Here is a tale of smuggling and bloodshed, of 
dreams and love and shame. “Never a man,” says the N. } 
Times, “but will read every page of those pages through; if 
fascination of seeing laid bare with such truth and skill that side of his nature before 
which every man more or less openly bends the knee of admiration.” 


lives of men. 


The 
Iron 
Trail 


By Rex Begacu 


Author of “ The Spoilers,” etc. 


“In ‘The Iron Trail’ Rex Beach 
hit the bull’s-eye again. . . . We will by 
very much mistaken if this does not 
prove to be one of the most popular 
books that Rex Beach has ever written.” 

—Philadelphia Ingu: 

“The reader this time meets Rex Beach 
his best.” —Portland Oregonian. 

“The characters have a charm of individua 
ity, the details of the plot have an unhackney 
strength, and there is such a quantity of rugge: 
spontaneous humor and bulldog purpose, t! 
the book proves a healthy stimulant.” 


as 


_ 


a. le 7 


—Chicago Contine 
“A really stirring romance, mixed with man’s 
struggle with the winds, ice, freshets and gales 
of the frozen North, is presented the reader in 
“The Iron Trail,’ the latest romance by Rex 
Beach, author of such other popular books as 
“The Spoilers,’ ‘The Net,’ ‘The Silver Horde,’ 


etc. — Boston Gli 


Post 820, Cloth, $1.35 net 


By WiisBur 
DANIEL STEEL! 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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41Our Mr. Wrenn 


By Srncitarr Lewis 


decidedly, Sinclair Lewis’s “Our Mr. Wrenn’ is a little 

ke, and a little like Wells, and a little like a dozen dif- 
tuthors, and yet like nothing that has ever been written. 
For, like all true books, it is a great deal like itself—life seen in 
way, and as we shouldn’t have been able to see it for 

es.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Wrenn, humble clerk, with the soul of a troubadour, is as natural as he is amusing, as lovable 


; plain.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


re is simplicity, a grateful lack of straining for effect, in this story of the seeking of a little 


New York clerk for the world of adventure and remance.” 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Frontispiece. 


The House of 
Happiness 
By Kate Lancitey BosHER 


“Optimism, to say nothing of decent cheer- 
fulness, is So rare in recent romance that we 
cordially welcome ‘The House of Happiness,’ 
, persistently sunny story.” 

—N. Y. Outlook. 

‘She makes us love humanity a little better 
because she helps us to understand humanity 
: little better What other recommendation 
is needed for ‘The House of Happiness.’”’ 

—Lansing State Journal. 


Frontispiece. 


Post 800, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By 


ELEANOR ATKINSON 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net. 





—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Golden Rule 
Dollivers 


By Marcaret CAMERON 


Your first automobile, like the Dollivers’, 
brought trouble, probably, but there’s a new 
book called “The Golden Rule Dollivers” 
which tells of the fun and exciting adventures 
of trying to give other people a lift. Margaret 
Cameron wrote “The Golden Rule Dollivers,” 
and in it the fun bubbles up and spins along 
past all counting by any speedometer. 

“The story abounds in humorous situations, 
and the nimble-witted author emits sparks in 
the telling.” —Brooklyn Standard Union, 

Eight Illustrations in Color. 
Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


“One is not ashamed to drop a 
tear in memory of ‘Greyfriars Bob- 
by.’” —Springfield Republican. 

“We most cordially recommend 
this beautiful, entertaining, and true 
story of a remarkable Skye terrier to 
ali lovers of dumb animals.” 

—S. P. C. A. Bulletin (N.Y.). 

“This is a story which gets right 
dowr into the heart and touches the 
clear, limpid feelings which lie in 
the depths.” 

—Nashville Christian Advocate. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Idol-Breaker 
A Play 


By CuHarLes Rann KENNEDY 
Author of ‘The Servant in the House” 


“Deals simply with noble ideals which, 
though they may not be new, are at least 
put in such a way as to have fresh carrying 
power.’ —Chicago Tribune. 


“Truths—unpalatable because of their 
irrefutability—ironic, even grim humor, 
and a wonderful idea of what the ‘brother- 
hood’ of man really means are driven home 
in forcible, vigorous English.” 

-Brooklyn Times. 


“Laden with a strong appeal for an open 
eye and a receptive mind and is a keen 
thrust on many a little world’s most- 


beloved foibles.”’—Phila. Record. 


Portrait Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


The Masks of Love 


By Marcarita SPALDING GéRRY 


It is the primitive brute in man 
which in the last analysis -counts. 
One may conceal this under fine rai- 
ment and clothe it in fine phrases, but 
the fact remains 

-and that is 
one of the things 
a splendid, up- 
standing young 
woman learns 
here. And the 
teachingand the 
learning are in- 
teresting. 








Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 
—— $1.20 net 








— 


KATE. DOUCLAS | 
WIGGINS # 


Musical Fant 


BLUEBE® 


Bluebeard 


By Kate 
Douctas WiccIN 


ag-NIDDIa SvYTONOS aLv™ “4 GUWAGINTA | 


“A clever skit, done 
artistically,” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


“Nothing more 
clever along this ‘line 
has ever been written, 
and the reader will find himself moved to 
irresistible laughter from the first to th 
last page.” — Courier-Journal, Louisvill 
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“Any one who desires to give friend 
delightful hour should buy this book and 
read it aloud, having some one to play the 
motives and the few arias which are given. 
It is impossible to think of a more delight- 
ful entertainment.” —Phila. Inquirer. 


Frontispiece. 50 cents net 


Coming Back 
with the 


JAMES 
Hopper 


A story of a famous pitcher and a one- 
legged boy mascot. The admiration of th: 
little fellow for the man who has let him- 
self ‘slow down,” and who has, been trans- 
ferred to a bush league, awakens the long- 
ing in the former star to defy-all prophecy 
and “come back.” And, aided by Frec- 
kles, the mascot, he achieves the impossible 
and pitches himself to a higher fame than 
ever. 


Illustrated. 50. cents nét 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Light of 


» \Western Stars 
i 


‘ By Zane Grey a 

. Ry / 
’ Full of realistic pictures of the life of the : f 
Southwest, painted by one who evidently 


wg 
loves this wild country and its people.” fi 
he /I 





















San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘A breath of tonic wind from clean, sage-brushy spaces.” . 
. —Pasadena Daily News. 
‘‘The real atmosphere of the West and its breath of life and of wide breathing 
paces, of men and women untrammeled by the petty conventions of cities.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
“Mr. Grey throws in abundant good measure of dramatic incidents, climaxes, 


and thrills.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Contains those qualities which insure popularitv and at the same time it is ‘ 
refreshingly wholesome.”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 





The White Sapphire 


By Lee Foster HartTMAN | 
. 


“This book is a combination of detective story, 
love story, and scientific story. Better detective 
stories have been written; better love stories have 
gone into print; better narratives dealing with 
recent scientific achievements are to be had for 
the price. But—and there lies the explanation of the 
charm of the volume—few volumes are to be obtained 
in which all three elements are so harmoniously, 
not to say cunningly, interwoven.” 

—Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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The Way Home 


By Basit Kinc 
Author of “ The Inner Shrine” 


“The book is a brilliant and moving demon- 
stration of the thesis, ‘Man cannot live by 
bread alone.’ The situations are clear and 
skilfully handled, the characters real people. 
The book interests—holds, moves one. It is 
a book you want to lend to a friend, and then, 
when he has read it, sit and talk it over with 
him.””—N. McGee Waters, Tompkins Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn 

“©The Way Home’ should be read by multi- 
tudes of submerged and engrossed young busi- 
ness men. It should be read by self-compla- 
cent members of the Church who accept the 
Church without recognizing the fact that much 
of her life is formality and many elements of 
her faith mere traditions without vitality. It 
should be read by business men whose practices 
are often unethical, and yet their intention and 
purpose are ethical.”—Rev. Daniet McGe RK, 
Pastor, Grace Methodist Church, Dayton, 
Ohio 

“T want to say that I have seldom been more 
stirred than I have been by the reading of 
‘The Way Home.’ The book is full of power 
and passion, and it deals with problems and 
perils that are very much alive. Best of all, 
it closes with a really good conclusion. I do 
not see how any man or woman can read this 
book without feeling the utter futility and in- 
evitable tragedy of a life that is self-centered 
and irreligious.”"—Epcar DeWrtr Jones, 
Pastor, First Christian Church, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Passionate 
Friends 


“The reader does not know which phase of this 
book he enjoys the most—the dramatic episode: 
in the lives of a man and a woman, or the dis- 
cussions and arguments which occur frequent|; 
about world-wide subjects.” —Boston Times. 

“In ‘The Passionate Friends’ Mr. Wells comes 
surprisingly close to the very fundamentals of 
uman emotions.” —Philadelphia Record. 

“As a story, its human vigor, its genuine senti- 
ment, its pathos, its reality, are unquestionable.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“This is a fine novel, broad in its treatment, 
wide in its interest, full of acute perception, 
abundantly clever, and admirably written.’ — 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Frontispiece, $1.35 net 


The 
Coryston 


Family 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp 


By H. G. Weis 


“One cannot read ‘The Coryston Family’ with- 
out realizing anew that Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
one of the master novelists of our time... . Every 
page of her new book is live story stuff, and her 
skill of dramatic narrative is such that there is 
never a moment when the spell of its interest re- 
laxes. The characters are superbly alive and as 
full of individuality as a porcupine is of quills. 
The book is three good love stories in one. Mrs. 


Ward never wrote a better novel than ‘The 


Coryston Family.’”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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episod By Hamuin GARLAND 
the dis. Author of “ Her Mountain Lover,” etc. 
quent! / 
les. % [he book is very interesting in its vivid descriptions of 
5 COMes 7 } nature and the call to man to forget the pettishness of 
itals of : y life in the majesty of forest depths and storm-swept 
i in and barren mountain top.”—Springfield Republican. 
E senti- [he appeal of the out-of-door world is strong in this story. 
¢ | ” . . + . . y 
rabl; In his appreciation of nature, Mr. Garland is at his best, and 
e the story is not a remarkably strong one, it is human 
tmen ' ; ws . . + 99 ' 
"on and readable, and, because of these qualities, many will enjoy it.””—Daily Picayune, New Orleans. 
-ption, ; . : ; ™ : 
en.” “The story is a prose poem, full of the beauty of heart sentiment and unspoiled lives. ‘ 
. The Christian World, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
“De Maupassant, at his best, ; 
[ ange might have written as good a tale ; 
as ‘A Changed Man,’ but he never 
M did.” —N.  s Times. ¥ 
¢ f 
j 1 an “In all these stories there is a 
a uniformity of high achievement, 
; By Tuomas Harpy a clearness of conception, and a { 
perfection in achievement which 
: The Waiting Supper and it is difficult to discover in the 
Other Tales pages of any other living author. 
G concluding with London Daily Graphic. 
: The Romantic Adventures “There has been no such a ; 
of a Milkmaid collection of short stories since 
‘Life’s Little Ironies’ appeared.” 
PI 
Frontispiece and Map. $1.35 net. —London Daily News. : 
: I p 5 : 
vith- : 
‘d is i | 
very “A novel of enthralling interest, 
her = u GI ] lent weaving many strands of intrigue and ; 
+ passion and heroism into its gorgeous 
Ss 
| | pattern. In the matter of style, 
re- Ouse as well as in those of invention and 
l as characterization, it stands upon Sir 
ills Gilbert’s highest level of achieve- 
_ By ment.” —Chicago Dial. 
The Srr GILBERT PARKER “The work displays a high degree 


of literary craftsmanship, and, in the 
more powerful situations, a restraint 
of which only the true artist knows 
the strength.” —-Montreal Star. 
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Familiar 
Spanish Travels 


By Wititram Dean Howe .ts 


“A fragrant blend of mellow autobi- 
ography, literary associations, romantic 
history, and charming and piquant im- 
pressions of travel.” 

—New York Tribune. 

“A fascinating account of Spanish 
life and places. . . . We feel that he 
has done for Spain to-day as vividly 
and as faithfully what Gautier did for 
Spain almost a century ago.” 

—Boston Trenscript. 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net, 


Your 
United States 


By ArRNoLp BENNETT 


“Contains fresh and often piquant views 
of our daily life, our schools, our great 
business establishments, all spiced with a 
humor that may be gently satirical but is 
never condescending.” 


— Chicago Record-Herald 


Many Illustrations by Frank Craig 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


In the Courts of 
Memory By Mme. 


L. pe HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


“She gives an intimate account of her 
friendship with Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugenie, together with a thrill- 
ing narrative of her experiences during the 
Paris Commune. Has many exciting as 
well as charming stories to relate.” 


—London Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





Mark Twain-— 
A Biography 
By ALBERT BicGELow Pa.y; 


More fascinating than fiction is this ¢ ry. 
story of him who might well have been 
called the first American of his period. 
This biography is as full of fun and huimor 
as the writings of Mark Twain himself 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in « 
$6 met; Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, L 
Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $7 net; Octavo, Three-« 
Calf, Gilt Tops. 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 met; ( 
Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15 


The 
Bend in the Road 


By Truman A. DEWEESE 
“A book full of a rare charm. Thx 


humor in the volume is very suggestive of 
Walt Whitman, and Thoreau at his best 
has never shown 1 truer appreciation of 
Nature. . . . There is a chapter equal to 
anything Robert Louis Stevenson has 
written and it is entitled ‘A Sermon in 
Apple-trees.’ ‘The Bend in the Road’ 
deserves an abiding and honored place on 
the bookshelves of one’s library.” 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.00 net 


Reflections of a 
Beginning 
Husband 


By Epwarp SANpForp Mart 


“The book is delightful reading, and n: 
one who begins it will want to lay it dow: 
until the last page is turned. There is n 
more delightful essayist in this countr) 
than Mr. E. S. Martin.”—N. Y, Herald 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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it Author's National Edition 

ov 

Sis. We are near- HOSE who know his Tom SAWYER or Huck FINN ) 


ing the end ; , 
7 look upon Mark Twain as a great boy’: writer; 


those who have read his JOAN OF ARC or PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER think of him as a great romancer; those 
who are acquainted only with INNOCENTS ABROAD or 
Rovucaine It think of himas inexpressibly funny; those 
who are familiar only with his essays look upon him as 


of the most 
popular book 
offer in 


ad history 


q MARK 
ve’ Me | TWAIN 





a sane and indignant foe of hypocrisy; those who have 
read only his short stories, such as A DEATH Disk,think . 








s be : 

on of at half the of him as a master of pathos; but those only who have 

- to j former price. read ALL these books know or can realize the transcen- 

ie in P dent genius of Mark Twain; those only can comprehend 4 
=e Get your set a : 
oad j tenth te the limits of intellectual effort; those alone know that 

"2 6 "TC > 5 “ - . . 

ce on aie Mark Twain the philosopher, Mark Twain the humorist, 

bu : ear Mark Twain the dreamer, and Mark Twain the reform- 

‘t "i Harper’s er are all but parts of the greatest American of his time. 


Magazine is 
included at 

this special 

price. 




















HARPER 
& BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 

New York City 


Please send me in : 
THE HARPER WAY, ; 
carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 


{ The set is in twenty-five volumes, each measuring 
5x7% inches. They are carefully printed on ex- 
cellent paper and bound in a handsome red crépe 
cloth, have titles in gilt, decorative design on 













































| shelf-back, a medallion of the great author Limenty-five, volumes. cloth 
Tl \ ® pInGing, anc enter my name 
7 « .he » ¢ Ty as a subscriber for one year to : 
on the cover, head-bands, and title-pages i ASE 
: the terms of your offer. It is un- 
ni in two colors. Pras eee I peak ain the set for five 
‘ ° days, and at the expiration of that time 
wr q Every word and every picture con- if 1 do not care for the books | willreturn | 
- “ - - them at your expense, and you will « -_ 
n tained in the most expensive set Rn eg eS ye: 
. *.* . . til the full pric of the ‘ooks and the 
tr) of Mark Twain’s writings is in- MAGAZINE, $25'00, has. been paid, or, within ; 
ld thisty days, will send you §23 as payment in full ‘ 







cluded in this popularly priced 
edition. 





Signature. 






Send books t ° 
“The North American Review ' may be substituted for 
“Harper's Magazine 
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Manly Books for Manly Boys 
Harper's Camping Series 


They have the interest of stirring adventures. 

They are full of the spirit of Out-of-Doors. 

They are stories of Self-Reliance. 

They are pictures of our country—the Northeast, the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, the Great Lakes, the Far West. 

They are books to rouse wholesome energy and ambition 
in boys at the most susceptible age. 

They are books which will build character by good story- 


telling, not by preaching. 


Camping on the 
Great River 


By Raymonp S. Spears 


[® telling this story of a boy’s adventurous trip 

down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in a 
shanty-boat, Mr. Spears deals with scenes and 
characters with which he is perfectly familiar. 
His hero is a farmer’s boy who ventures out into 
the world to make a man of himself, and suc- 
ceeds in a way that is both exciting and true 
to life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Camping on 
Western Trails 


By Etmer Russet, GREGOR 
7 same spirit of self-reliant boyhood in the 
out 


-of-door world remote from civilization 
which characterized “Camping in the Winter 
Woods” is present in this new volume, with an 
even wider field of interest. The same boys 
spend a summer in the Rocky Mountains with a 
guide. They shoot mountain-lions and wolves, 
secure photographs of mountain-sheep and 
bears, pan gold in canon streams, and are 
nearly suffocated in a forest fire. From the 
higher altitudes they descend to a ranch and 
take part in cowboy life. 

Tlustrated. Post 800, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Camping in the 
Winter Woods 


By Eimer Russet Grecor 


TH story of two boys who are granted the 

privilege of a winter of hunting’and trapping 
in the Maine woods under the tuition of their 
father’s famous guide, Old Ben. The world 
which they enter and find so full of wonder and 
excitement equips them with a new educa- 
tion in woodcraft, nature knowledge, and self- 
reliance. 


Many Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.5 


Camping on the 
Great Lakes 


By Raymonp S. Spears 


STORY of self-reliance, independence, and 

adventure which brings home to American 
boys and girls the significance of our inland seas, 
just as the author’s previous story showed t! 
significance of the Mississippi. The hero of 
“Camping on the Great River” and a friend 
start on a voyage of discovery from Ontari 
and Erie, through Huron to Lake Superio: 
They encounter a mysterious stranger w! 
persuades them to join forces, and they becon 
innocently involved in the schemes and peri 
of Lake smugglers. 

Illustrated. Post 800, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Send for Harper's classified list of juvenile books selected for the New York School Library list and ot 
Library and reading-circle lists. 
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Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners 
How to Make the Best Use of a Little Land 


By AcpHeus Hyatr VERRILL 


1is book has been prepared to show how much 
and pleasure may be obtained from simple 
ns, and how to plan, arrange and care for them 








mechanism of human flight, and tells boys how to 


r rly. Mere theories and elaborate methods 
been avoided—practicability being the purpose 
: the volume. It tells what soils are best adapted 
ertain plants and what returns may be expected 
n the land and means at command. Kitchen gar- 
. lower gardens, school gardening, experimental 
dening, ornamental gardening, are all explained, 
> ind the author shows what can be accomplished at a 
- small outlay in a city back yard or vacant lot. When 
; plant, what to plant, the tools needed—are the things first considered, and a sample 
plan of a city garden 25 by 40 feet is given. Illusttated. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 net 
the A ce 
te HARPER’S “TELL-ME-How” SERIES 
Neir 
rid Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, each $1.00 net 
and Just Tssued 
ca- 9 ; 9 : 
st Harper’s Gasoline MHarper’s Aircraft 
By ALPHEUS 
Engine Book By Book Hyatr VERRILL 
. Atpueus Hyatr VERRILL Explains in a simple manner the principles and 


Will serve as a simple and practical guide for all 
hose who own, use, or operate gas and gasoline 
motors. While intended for boys, it will prove of 
equal value to older readers, as it is more exhaustive 
than any book on the subject hitherto published— 
with the exception of strictly technical works. 


Harper’s Wireless 
Book 


The author has endeavored to explain the princi- 
ples, operation, and construction of wireless trans- 
mission in the simplest and clearest way. Mysteri- 


By ALPHEUS 
Hyatr VERRILL 


ous as wireless may seem, yet in reality it is a very 
simple matter, easy of explanation, and so readily 
understood that boys can build, and have built and 
equipped, serviceable wireless stations. The original 
illustrations by the author will be found simple and 
helpful. 
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construct model aeroplanes, gliders, and man-carry- 
ing machines. The key-note of the book is practica- 
bility, and the author’s purpose has been to furnish 
a book on aircraft not only accurate, but simpler, more 
comprehensive and up-to-date than anything yet 
written. 


Harper’s Begin- 
ning Electricity 


By Don CAMERON SHAFER 


An introduction to electricity, written simply to 
show boys how the wonderful force may be looked 
upon as a friend, and even a playmate. It has been 
carefully planned to avoid the difficulties so often 
met with in scientific books for young readers. Among 
the chapters are ones devoted to the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and the electric motor, the dynamo, and to 
static, galvanic, and dynamic electricity, etc. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW SER Es 


The World Library 
of Kamous Books 


Cloth, 35 cents each 
Leather, 70 cents each 


HE titles in this new series of books speak for themselves. They 
books everybody wants—the famous books of all time. It is the : 
of these books—the size, printing, and binding—which Harper & Brothe: 
to emphasize. The new series 1s offered in the belief that it meets tl 
demands of the great body of readers of good books—the demand for 

which are bookish and light to hold—for a good book which takes up little shelf room, complet« 
volume. “Pendennis,” for example, in all the other cheap editions is printed in two volumes. 
and many other long novels, are here offered complete in one volume. Look at the picture 
volume is only 144 in. thick. It contains 783 pages of thin but ab- 
solutely opaque laid paper of good quality. It1s printed from large, 
clear type. The size of the books 1s the most convenient one for 
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|} ARPER & BROTHERS, in commemoration 
‘ of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 


] y he birth of William Shakespeare, have issued a 


& | SPECIAL 
S[} | ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION 


‘ The set is in twenty magnificent volumes, and 
gether with a year’s subscription to HARPER’S 
[AGAZINE the price is only $19.25, payable 

monthly, or $18.29 cash. { We are con- 
dent that an edition of this quality has never 








| efore been issued at so low a price. { Tue 
PECIAL ANNIVERSARY EpirTion is limited to 
|| seven hundred and fifty sets, and when these are 
| sold no more can be had at such a low price. 














A Complete Shakespeare and More 


© In every particular—prefatory essays, annotations, glossary, illustrations, index, typography, etc, 
is edition is new and original and of superb excellence. The type is strikingly large and clear, and 
paper is featherweight. § The Cambridge Text—acknowledged to be the best—is used. 4 Sir Sidney 
ee, the great Shakespearean scholar, has contributed a General Introduction, and has thoroughly 
otated the works as well as prepared a special glossary for this edition. 





© Years of careful effort and the ripest scholar- The artists include such great painters as 
hip of the modern world have gone into the Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., R.P.E.; Frank 
making of this greatest of editions of the greatest Dicksee, R.A.; Hon. John Collier; W. Hatherell, 
f all writers. It is a splendid Shakespeare R.I.; J. F. H. Bacon, A.R.A., etc. 
t is mor Each of the plays is explained 


in e- essay by the one scholar be st equipped to SEND FOR THIS 
tell all about it. And the names of these essay- MAGNIFICENT EDITION 
] sts read like a roll of honor. Think of getting IN THE HARPER WAY 


i n addition to this great Shakespeare) essays 















|| by such distinguished men of letters as Algernon according to which it ts not necessary to de- 
|} Charles Swinburne, Austin Dobson, Andrew scribe the paper, the binding, the type, the us 
\| Lang, Hamilton W. Mabie, W. E. Henley, illustrations, for we will send you the HARPER & 
| Brander Matthews, George E. Woodberry, set and Harper’s MacGazine for five BROTHERS 
| Edward Dowden, Theodore Watts-Dunton, davs’ thorough examination. If Franklin Square 
1} New York City 
| Edmund Gosse, Mauri € Hewlett, and so on. you are not suited return it ‘ 
’ - “ ” Please send me in 
These essays form a survey of the best in collect”; the subs« ription THE HARPER WAY, 
riage free, a set of 
English literature to-day. to the Macazine will be pated 


SHAKESPEARE'S COP®""E WORKS 
Special Anniversary tdition 
ty volumes, cloth bi-ding, and 
r my name asa subscr.' er for one 
HARPER S MAGAZINE, under 

t your offer It is understood 


canceled and you will 


THE PICTURES owe us nothing 


The coupon brings 






















§{ A notable picture has been prepared for each the books at inne ¢ samy setae ant ter Ore Gane ane 
one of the forty plays or parts of plays and once. Send Oe ee OS at sour on 
poems. Each subject has been placed in* the it NOW See oe ee Se ne eet ce 
hands of the artist best qualified to handle that fi Roman mal Ge SS ee yy 
particular subject, all under the direction of M will send you $18.29 as payment in f 


H. Spielmann, editor of “The Magazine of Art.’ 
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A New Edition of 


Scientific Auction Bridge [ 


By E. V. SHEPARD 
Containing 
STANDARD AND NULLO COUNTS 

ENTIRE NEW LAWS OF DECEMBER, 1913 
LATEST BIDDING FEATURES 
“KNICKERBOCKER WHIST CLUB. 

“T have read all the books on Auction Bridge. E. V. Shepard’s is the best of them all. I doubt 

if a better one will ever be written. Every feature of the game is discussed in a way to aid both 
beginner and expert player. He gives valuable facts concerning the game which have never before 
been put in concrete form. No other writer has ever delved in the principles of the game to an equal 


extent. The results as given through his simple rules are startlingly clear. 


Every player should 
own a copy of this work. 


“ ALEXANDER L. Rosinson, M.D., Vice-President.” 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Young Mother’s Handbook 


A Handbook of Home Treatment, Diet, and Physical Exercise for Children 


By Marianna WHEELER 
Author of “ The Baby, His Care and Training”; Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y. 
The author, whose knowledge of children’s needs is the result of long and unusual experience, offers in thes: 
pages valuable suggestions to mothers how to keep their children in health, and what to do in simple ailme: 
She shows the attention that the eyes, ears, mouth, nose, throat, and hair of an infant should receive daily. | 


question every mother asks—‘ When should my baby begin to walk and talk?’’—is answered here, and the saf 
regime for the dangerous “second summer” and the teething baby is indicated. Its moral training may sta: 
from the first days of its life. Self-control, says the author, can be taught very early; then she follows up charact 
training, discussing the question of proper punishments, etc. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 


° ° By FLorenc: 
Principles of Correct Dress tox Wistensox 


This book is written not for to-day or to-morrow, but for all time, as the principles it 
embodies concern not the fashion of the moment, but the permanent rules of artistic 
dividual dress. It contains chapters by the two greatest fashion authorities in the wor! 

Jean Worth and Paul Poiret, of Paris. Both announce that the first law of artist: 
dressing is that every woman should study herself and dress to suit her individual sty). 
They tell women how to do this, and their suggestions are supplemented by interesting 
and practical details. ‘The combined work of three high authorities makes this book th: 
most absorbing and helpful on dress ever offered to women. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 1 


Planning and Furnishing the Home 
By Mary J. Quinn 


Instructor in Design, School of Household Science and Art, Pratt Institute 


The place in which you live, whether it be house, apartment, or room, is treated in 2 
practical way in this new book—everything which goes to make beautiful its furnishing 
and decoration. Miss Quinn goes into the question of good furnishing at a cost which | 
possible and practical for the average homemaker. The book lays down general principles, 
but it gives also many specific directions. There are chapters on hints and warning: 
which are of especial value. This book is not intended for the interior decorator or th: 
artist, but for the everyday homemaker who wants her home to be beautiful, but does 
not know how to go to work to bring about the result. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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A Remarkable Coincidence 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By their own President 


WOODROW WILSON 


It starts with a 
romance. Think of 
a man, unknown to 
the populace, writ- 
ing the story of the 
American people in 
the quiet of his li- 
brary at Princeton, 
and then, chiefly be- 
cause of the genius 
shown in that his- 
tory, being called by 
the people, whose 
biographer he was, 
to govern them. 





























It is written with 
the charm of a ro- 
mance; for if you 
have heard Presi- 
dent Wilson speak, 
or read any of his 
addresses, you can 
faintly imagine how 
he revivifies the 
past with his bril- 


liant illuminative 





yet simple diction. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO YOU 


is contained in this great history. - 
t i] 
Wew York 





We have not room here to tell you how splendidly the books are bound, 
how interesting they are, how wonderfully illustrated they are (there are 
over 750 illustrations), so we want to send them to you in The Harper Way. 
That is, we will send you the entire set of WOODROW WILSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, five volumes, cloth bind- 
ing, all charges prepaid, and enter your name as a subscriber for one 
year to HARPER’S MAGAZINE or THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, for $12.00, payable $1.00 monthly. If you do not like 


Please send me in 
THE HARPER WAY, 
carriage tree, a set of 
President Woodrow Wilson's 

History of the American People 


volumes, cloth binding. and 








Pnter ny name as a sulyscribe 
one year te HAKPER’'S MAGA- 
ZINE, under the terms of your of 
fer It is understood I may retain 
th ira 


£ 
4 
Fy 


f that time if I do not 








bow ico] will return them at your he 
and y will cancel the subscription to the 
the books when they reach you send them back at our expense. MAGAZINE. IE'I keep the books 1 will 
9 remit $1.00 a month until the full price of the 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for twelve coks end the MAGAZINE, $12.00, has been 
; aid, or, within thirt lays, will send you 

months. You thus have even greater opportunity to care- Pg aay Mertens Fray a 


fully examine the books than if you came to our sales- 
room personally. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 







Signature Seercesccseneoosee. coos 








Send books t0.++++ . . 
“The North American Review'’ may be s 
for ‘Harper's Magazine."’ 
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A Remarkable Tribute 


The striking editorial quoted below was printed in “The Bellman,” 
of Minneapolis, Minn., one of the ablest and most distinguished 


of American weeklies, in 


the rest of 


‘owe LL of them 
ss = | have gone, chasing the false 


p I agazine alone remains 


3s i oI true to its ancient faith. 


It might 1 well claim for its motto: ‘The 
First in the Field; the Last to Leave It.’ 
— 

“Practically all of the American monthly 
magazines except Harper’s have obediently 
responded to what they imagined was the 
demand of the readers of to-day; many of 
them have burned their bridges behind them, 
with more valor than discretion, and some, 
lacking the boldness frankly to abandon their 
old standards, are tentatively toying with 
departures in text and illustration, as if to 
discover how much of the new and inferior 
stuff their readers will stand without a revolt. 

a 

“True quality has been ruthlessly sac- 
rificed to sensation in the hope that it may 
bring the usual reward, circulation, which, in 
turn, will bring advertising, the sole end and 
aim of the modern magazine publisher. . . . 

= < 

“When a magazine hesitates to lower its 
former standard of quality to meét fancied 
modern requirements, it sometimes resorts 
to the ‘special edition’ subterfuge; clearly 
a bait to catch a certain class of advertisers. 
By this, the re gul: ir subscriber, who does not 
happen to be interested in the subject ex- 
ploited in the ‘special edition’ and who takes 
the publication for the literature it is sup- 
posed to furnish, finds himself trapped into 
the superhcial and discontented perusal of a 
mass of advertising-inspired reading matter, 
to discover only a modicum of the stuff he 
pays for in the edition. 

‘we ‘ 

‘Demoralization and degeneration have 
marked the course of most of the American 
monthly publications during the past few 
years. . Cru > illustrations, the work of 
decadent or half-crained artists, have taken 
the place of drawings that were a delight 
to the eye and a gratification to the artistic 


3 gods, some of tin, some of 
| clay, and some, alas! of 
| mud and slime; Harper’s 
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its issue of February 7, 


1014. 


sense; the scholarly and cultivated e 
touch has been superseded by the it: 
sentimentality, the capitalized boastt 
and the double-leaded egotism of the |: 
bounder and charlatan. Literature ha 
and the discussion of the more re\ 
‘questions of the hour’ has evicted it 
= 

“It has come to be that scarcely « 
these monthly magazines may be safe! 
mitted to a place on the family library 
without first undergoing a rigid cens: 
lest it contain something unfit for indis 
inate readers. Since knowledge of evi 
been proclaimed the sole protector of \ 
and innocence, the bars against ve rbal 
pictorial filth have been swept away, 
magazines once clean and wholesome c: 
longer be wholly depended upon to kee; 
implied faith of decency and reticence 
their readers. ‘e 


“Harper's Monthly is now practi 
alone in the position which it took in 
beginning and has consistently mainta 
ever since. Evidently its publishers ar: 
termined, in these days of easy and pri 
compliance with a sentiment esteemed t 
deep and wide-spread because it is vo 
ous, not to be misled by clamor into th« 


lief that all Americans have gone mad. ‘| | 


are obviously minded to uphold and 

vance the publication’s traditional standa 

thereby widening the distinction betv 

it and its backsliding contemporaries. 
a. ae 


“In the long run this will prove not 01 


the best, but the wisest policy from e\ 
standpoint, business as well as ethical. 


every true advance and improvement | 


per’s has responded promptl, and gener 
ly, but it has made no mistake in « 


mitting itself to the sensational in eit! 


text or illustration. To-day it stands a! 
lutely alone in its field; distinguished 


discriminating, and reflecting, as it alw: 
has done, the fixed stars of the literary firr 


ment, as well as the abiding spirit of 
American people, not the transient ech: 
the yet unamalgamated alien.” 

From The Bell 


iman, 


February 7, 19! 
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Doctors say about 
Sanatogen” 

‘ HERE is tremendous 

4 weight in the written opin- 

ions of over 19,000 practising 

V physicians. But the strongest 











“lve proved for 
myself what those 



































proof for you is the proof of 
your own experience. 


It is what Sanatogen does for your nerves, your better 
sleep, appetite, digestion and energy, that will give 
you the greatest confidence. 


Sanatogen’s elements of albumen and organic phos- 
phorous carry to exhausted nerves and cells of the system 
the very nourishment they need—and in the form thatis most 
easily assimilated by them. Sanatogen not only furnishes 
its own added nourishment, but, as shown by published 
scientific experiments, aids the digestion in assimilating more 
of the albumen and phosphorus from the daily food. 

Your decision—today—to try Sanatogen, is a decision to prove 
for yourself that what so many American and European physicians 
and so many active, thinking professional men and women havc 
said about Sanatogen’s service, may apply with equal force and 
blessing to YOU, 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere in three sizes, from $1.00. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24G Ining PI., NewYork 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International 
Congress ef Medicine, London, 1913 


\ Col. Henry Watterson, 
The famous edttor, writes: 


“I feel I owe it to truth to state that 
I have made a thorough trial of 


i . Sanatogen and that I have found it 
' 
' most efficacious and beneficent. I do 
a not think I could have recovered my 
° 
t 








vitality, as I have done, without this 
Sanatogen operating equa'ly upon the 
| digestive organs and nerve centers.” 


») — ——— - 
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ya er si io ie eel ©. Dp 
cmd for RECOGNEZ#D. BY OVER 19,000 PHYBLGIANS) | 
Elbert Hubbard’s new book —‘Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive manner and filled 


with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is free. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24 G Irving Place, New York. 
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The noted editor and orator, write 
“Tam a very good friend of Sanatogen an 
recommend it continually to my friends fro 


a practical experience of its good effects.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
The eminent novelist-stalesman, writes from 
London: 
“ Sanatogen is to my mind a true food-tonic, feed 
ing the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigor to the overworked body and mind.” 


John Temple Graves, \ , 
1 
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New Books of Permanent Interest | 








Social Forces in 


England and America 


Being a Series of Unrestrained Remarks Upon Contemporary Matte: 
By H. G. We tts 


This new book of essays by H. G. Wells contains, as he says himself, “‘a fairly « 
plete view of all my opinions. It is practically all my miscellaneous writings for the 
four or five years, edited and drawn together into an effective whole.” 


The matters on which he writes are as varied as his wide sphere of interests. The la! 
unrest of the present day is a subject near his heart; but he scores numerous “social pana- 
ceas.” He discusses divorce, motherhood, schoolmasters and doctors; diagnoses the politi 
disease of our times; speculates upon the future of the American people; considers a possi))| 


] 
al 


set-back to our civilization which he finds menaced by panics and war. But neither do 
England escape his warnings. He is, he says, England’s selt-chosen “devil’s advocate, 


pleading against national overconfidence.” 


Religion and Life 


By Dr. ELwoop WorceEsTER 


Out of the rich experience of years spent 
in observing the dynamic power of religion 
upon modern life, the organizer of the 
Emmanuel Movement in Boston has writ- 
ten this book, filled with inspiration and 
comfort. It is, he says, “frankly, avowedly 
and positively Christian,” but it is the 
spirit of Christianity, and not its dogmas, 
that the writer dwells upon. He has aimed 
at depicting certain phases of the great 
drama of man’s life in the presence of the 
infinite. He deals also with the social as- 
pects of religion, with the spirit of aspira- 
tion and unrest of the world to-day, and 
with the problems presented to Christian- 
ity by the tendencies of contemporary soci- 
ety. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Miracles of Science 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 » 


A Bishop Among 
His Flock Dienst, 


Author of “* My People of the Plain 
Written in those rare moments of leisur: 
enjoyed occasionally in the busy life of a 
bishop, this book is addressed first to that 
large family of spiritual children which 
makes up his own diocese, then to all thos: 
interested in the conditions, responsibilities 
and great possibilities of the Church 
He begins with the foundations of revealed 
religion and dwells upon personal responsi- 
bility and the essence of belief. Th: 
relation of religion to business, the dutics 
of the Church and its members to social 
service and to missions are clearly ind: 
cated. Other chapters are devoted to th: 
history of the Episcopal Church, to tl 
Prayer Book, the Sacrament, etc. Portra 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 1 


By HeEnr) 
Sm1iTH WILLIAMS 


“The book is fascinating from beginning to end.”—Boston Transcript. 
‘This story of applied scientific discovery seems as fantastic and visionary as an 


figment of an eastern romancer’s imagination. 


Yet the author’s amazing pages recoun 


only sober and demonstrable truths.’”’"—Philadelphia North American. 


Illustrated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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a Friday Evening, May the Ninth, 1913, at the Plaza Hotel, New York Aaa }) 


nrich 
ernstorff 


The German Publication Society 


Gave a Dinner in Honor of its 


Committee of Patrons 


This dinner signalized the launchirg of 


One of the most important Literary 
Undertakings since the First Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare was published. 


The 
German 


Classics 
of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


Opens for the first time to English readers the door 
of the Great Treasure House of German Literature 


The speakers at this dinner, whose portraits appear on the left of this page, and the mem 
bers of the Committee of Patrons, a partial list of whom is given, are men Whose names guaran 
tee the quality of this tremendous undertaking 

ur portraits on the right are representative of more than fifty eminent scholars of 
and Europe who are contributing to the success of the work The reputation of 
Editor-in-Chief, as a scholar and his exhaustive knowledge of German Literature 
nple assurance that the translations will be of the highest order and that the selection 
of material will leave no room for criticism 


Kuno Francke, Ph.D., LL.D.. Litt, D., head of the Ger- The Best Work of the 
man Departmentat Harvard Univ., Editor-in-Chief. 


= “ 
A Few of the Collaborating Editors and Translators Greatest German Authors 


William Guild Howard, A.M., Harvard Univ More Than 100 of Them, in Complete 
William Tenney Brewster, A.M., Columbia Univ Unabridged Form, Presented in English 
Marion D. Learned, Ph.D., L.H.D., Univ. of Penn through the Medium of the Most Per 

Percy Mackaye, A.B., Dramatist and Poet fect Translations 

William A. Cooper, Ph.D , Leland Stanford Univ. this is What the German Classics 
Charles Wharton Stork, Ph.D., Univ. of Penn. will be 


20 Sumptuous Volumes Some of the 


Printed on hand-made, watermarked paper, in large 
clear type, with over 500 illustrations including colored ° 
frontispieces portraits of the authors and many repro Committee of Patrons 
ductions of famous paintings, handsomely and sub eik - 
stantially bound in cloth, half, or full Morocco adh . e 4 
Apps . es Count . feinrich 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE rnstortf 
Owing to the fact that only the first few volumes are teisinge 
for delivery, a Special Pre-Publication Price has 
made rhis means you should order nm save 
ind secure one of the first sets off the press 
You Already Have 
in your library the best of America‘s authors, the best 
of England's, and translations of the great writers of 
France. Here for the first time is the opportunity to put 
an equally representative library of German Literature 
on your shelves For the first time, and yet Germany 
is looked to for intellectual inspiration from every 
quarter of the earth 
Let Us Send You Advance Literature to 
Look Over “rte 
Sign and mail the attached coupon now and we will send ” H 5 Samy 
you a descriptive booklet, with sample pages and illus- °°!" °™*t on 


trations, and tell you of the Special Pre-Publication Offer. wien Hi. P. Pou 
David Starr Jordan 


The German Publication Society wc” 


R wo a a. Jr 


German 
Publication 
Society 


Dept. N 225 Fifth Avenue, New York = 7 225 Fifth Ave. 


4 Dept N 
4 Please send m¢ a 


New York 


booklet describing 


The German Classics and full particulars 
7, of the Special Pre-Publication Price and 


plans of payment 


on 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 
: SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


tly Oppos Central Park. 
SEMPLE, Principal 
241 ¢ entral Park West, 


suilding dire< ite 
weed TON 


N. Y. 


3S SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 


Number in each class limited to eight pupils Re- 
West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 30 West 
Residence, 26 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL. 
wr. An exclu 


rt, Blo ution, 


virls combining all the advan 
me i Regular and special courses. 
[ Jancing. Much outdoor life, Riding, Skat 





Miss MASLAND, ncipals 


7 Fifth Avenue, 


Pri 





N.Y 


The Comstock Boarding and Day School 











Special and Advanced Courses, Music, Art, Lan- 
Physi al Culture Many Social Advantages. Reopened 
» Dwicnut Day, l 
vy C. NEALE, Vice cipal. 
52 East 72nd St., N. Y. City. 

A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
udvertised in tl feel perfecily free to write for 

n and suggest g full details to 





, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square New York 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Chosen a Prof ? There 
Homceopathic Medicine 


| Information Dep: 





are Opportunities in 
Send for Catalogue F. 


you 


, especially 





vw York Homceopathic Medical Coilege and Flower Hospital. 
YAL S. CopeLanp, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts., N. Y. 


WE WILL INSERT 


school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cents; three 
eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six times, seven 


ars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 
insertion 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 
hool, endorsed by the greatest musicians, gives a musical 
together with home life and care. Incentive, artistic 
1ent Frequent association with the greatest artists and 
ity to make their personal acquaintance Preparations for 
and English Literature, Languages, 
tory of Art Day pupils accepted. 
ELtnor COMSTOCK, pupil of Leschetizky). 

1000 Madison Ave., N. 











rts oper Classes of 
Classic Dancing 


Prin 


as 


ipal 


Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS. 
Founded in 1884. 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 


mpanies. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue and information, apply to 


THe SECRETARY, 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ollege Preparation Number of pupils limited 
A. . class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped 
160-162 West 74th Street, 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL. 


to twelve in 


N. Y 


For Girls. Established in 1816. Resident and day pupils. General 
and college preparatory courses Unrivaled location overlooking 
Riverside Park and the Hudson. Howarp D. MINER, Prin. MARY 
JOSEPHINE WuiTtTE, Asst. Prin. 42 Riverside Drive (at 76th St.), N.Y. 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. 1890-1914 
The Only Country School for Girls in New York City. 
“A Real School.” Certificate admits to colleges 


4 private school park of thirty-five acres. All outdoor sports. 


General fee includes instruction in Elocution, Art and Dancing. 
Unequalled advantages in Music. Advance special courses 
Riverdale Avenue, near 252nd St., N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen M. 


Air and light 


Scoville’s School for Girls. 


of a country home in the heart of the City. 
and Day pupils uropean travel Class sailing June 2nd 
Miss Rosa B. Chisman Pupils, their relatives and friends. 
erary and further information by letter. 

2042 Fifth 


Home 
with 
Itin- 

N. Y. 


Avenue, 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
and Post a ag Departments. Technical School includes 
domestic tra , secretarial course, book-binding, etc. 
Mrs. JESSICA F INCH COSGRAVE, Principal 
61 East 77th Street, 


Intermediate, Upper School 






New York City 
THE MISSES RAYSON’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
28 minutes from New York City. 
In celebrated Lawrence Park. 
Prepares for all colleges. General course. 
Unusual home life. 
Ideal environment. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 





. 


NOX*SCH QOL 
for GIRUS 
xD 


up 
‘ 


catelegue,s and views, ad . 
rs. E Russel Hough fon. Principal ae 








mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





Miss C.E.Mason’s Seuan 





Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 

Lower School for girls 8to 13. An ideal union of home and schoo! life. 

Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art and science of 

New York, yet environed by the most beautiful . wroundings and bene- 

ficial influences. College preparatory, graduating and special courses; 
— Salta 6 


Ss 





Certificate leading colleges. European 


ue, address 


acly For catalog 
- MASON, LL.M., Leck Box 706, 




















MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York. 
Combined Advantages of City and Country. 
Mrs. JoHN CUNNINGHAM Hazen, Principal. 
PELHAM Manor, New \Y 





HEATHCOTE HALL. 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. A cx 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis. Facu 
sixteen instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and | 
ing. Heaithful outdoor life. 

SCARSDALE, N. Y. (40 minutes from Grand Central Statio: 





BLAKE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Est. 1898. Only school in country which gives individual in 
tion exclusively with careful supervision of each boy. Strong 
dorsed by Head Masters of the large Preparatory schools. 
years’ work completed in one. Summer School from July t 














College and secondary school preparation a specialty. We a 
success with almost every boy. New York Office, 665 Fifth 
Wi us G. Conant, Head Master. TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDson, } 


‘et 




















NEW YORK. 





RYE SEMINARY. 


A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 


Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 


Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 


Holyoke. 
Unusual advantages in music. 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. 
Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals. 
Rye, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY. 


\ School for Girls, 19 miles from New York Healthful loca- 
tion; spacious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art. 


General and college preparatory courses. 
Miss Miriam A. Byret, Principal. 
GARDEN CrTy, Long Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 


A home-like boarding and day school for girls under fifteen, af- 


fording an abundance 
roundings with elevating companionship 


BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls, 


(Formerly the Wells School.) 


required Folk dancing, hockey, tennis, etc. 
limited, early application is desirable 
Mrs. ANNA GO”psmMiTH TayLor, A.B., Principal. 
Aurora, Lake Cayuga, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


6sth year. An efficient school for 65 g'rls. 
Excellent advantages in music 

Certificates to the leading colleges. 

Near New York City. 

Rost. J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


Box rto, Carmen, N. Y. 


of healthful recreation and play in rural sur- 
Booklet free on request. 


Thorough preparation for any 
woman's college General and special courses. ome Economics 


Accommodations 


OAKSMERE. 
Mrs. Merrill's Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Now located on Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, New York. 
Formerly on Davenport Neck, New Rochelle, New York. 
Catalogue on request. 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK, N. Y 





PUTNAM HALL. 
Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. James 

Taylor, Ex-Pres. Vassar College; Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, 

Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pu! 

School of Journalism, Columbia University. Certificate ad: 

to Vassar and other leading colleges. Address 

ELLen Cuizee Bartcett, A.B., Prin., Box 801, POUGHKEEPsIE,N 


SAINT AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Founded in 1870 by the late Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane 
lege Preparatory and General Courses. Certificate Privileges. M 

and Art. Physical Training and Outdoor Life. Advanced ( 

arranged for High School and other Secondary School Graduat 
Rt. Rev. Ricwarp H. Netson, President Board of Trustees. 
Miss Matrtpa Gray, Head of School. Atpany, N. Y 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


32nd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, M 
Holyoke. General courses. Special courses for High School gra 
ates. Music. Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 


The Misses Hype ard ? Ei 

Exta Vircinta Jones, A.B., § Principals. 
a . __Brycnamton, N. Y 
“ MARYMOUNT.” 


High-Class School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Religi 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hud 
40 minutes from New York City. Preparatory and Advar 

‘ourses. College Preparation. European Advantages. Fre 
Conversation. Gymnasium, Tennis, Skating, Riding. Address 
Tue ReveREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 
















On- the - Hudson 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of 
river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
cience, No entrance examinations. Out- 
door sports and recreation. Riding, physical 
Culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two 
iy, hours from New York. Address for 
ee booklet, mentioning this magazine, 

FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Ph. D., Director 


—— 











Mrs. Dows School for Girls 


For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, NY. 
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NEW YORK € (continued). 











hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, 
oof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 
Tennis courts, hockey, basketball. Gymnasium, with 
ning pool, bowling alleys. Resident nurse. A broad 
y of work, including college preparation and courses 
is not going to college. Special advantages in Music 
Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate 
ts to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal, 
Tro Y. 





ist 














The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 


preparation under management of Friends. Endowed. 





pacity 75. UNION Sprincs-on-CayuGa LAKE, N. Y. 


JHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 
yuugh preparation for College, Technical School or Business 
number of ipils to a ss, eight. Modern buildings 
il location on Mohegan Lake Physical culture and 
nder competent Director Booklet 
LInDER, 4.M., Cuas. H. Smita, M., Principals. 
Box 50, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





p 
I 


HE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL. 
first OPEN AIR school for normal boys. 
the Catskills. 2 ) feet elevation. 300 acres. Sixth year. 
preparatory, boarding, for boys 9 to 19. Small 
ial attention. Expert teaching and physical care. 
winter sports. 24 hou rs a day in the fresh air 
Brown, A.B., M.D. ALLABEN, N. Y. 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


\ school that is _ 

mmanding a 40-mile of the Hudson. 30 miles from 

York. Complete equipment All sports. College prepar- 
( haracter references required. Catalogue on request 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY. 
83rd year 
College Preparatory and 
Junior School. 





oo 
classes 


Outdoor 


IAS G. 


than 500 ft. eleva- 


view 


better the catalogue. 


Business Courses. 





PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


The school of Philip D. Armour, Rev. Wm. Newton Clark, Martin 
Knapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley Warner; Bishops: 
irews, Bowman, Newman and Peck. College preparatory, 

Art, Oratory, Household Arts. Also Junior School New 
dormitory. Co-educational Box B, Cazenovia, N. Y 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 

In Hudson Highlands, near West Point. Four new buildings, most 
plete fireproof Military School in the U. S. Army Officer in 
harge of drill and discipline. Special course for West Point candi- 
tes. Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Junior Dept. Summer 
ion. For catalog, address THe SUPERINTENDENT, 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, New York. 















STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An endowed home school for beth 
sexes of II years and upward. Careful training in health and 
haracter. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced 
urses in Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure 
oms early. Rates, $250 to $300. MARTYN SumMERRELL, LL.D., 
President. Box 423, LaKemont, Yates Co., N. Y 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL. 
Farm and Camp Session. 

80 miles from New York, on Chodikee Lake, opens July rst, continues 
intil Sept. rst. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are 

based on a sense of human betterment. 300-acre estate 500-acre 

lemonstration fruit farm. Terms $150. Academic year begins 

Oct. Ist. Catalog. HIGHLAND, Ulster County, N. 















UPPER SCHOOL 


enn aa School 


For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Preparatory and vocational courses. Music, art, 
post-graduate anc special work. ertificate 
priv ge 47th year \epara 
younge , Send “-r Ill arnt Yea ar “pac LOWER SCHOOL 
Address 
CLARA ©, FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Ass ctate Principal 














— 





MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


(Formerly at Dobbs Ferry.) 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1rooo feet elevation 
in upper Ramapo region in famous Orange County 9 new build- 
ings. Extensive property for all land and water sports. Unusual 


record in recent preparation of 200 graduates for highest Engineer- 








ing and Academic institutions Certificate admits to Colleges, 
East and West, and (beginning, 1914) to United States Military 
Academy, West Point 
Summer Quarter, July 8th. Regular Classes or necessary Coach- 
ing, with recreations of Mountain and Lake Attractive 
cottages for groups of 6 boys and Master 
Monroe, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL. 


For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick college prepar- 
ation. Military drili Parental! discipline Gymnasium, swimming 
pool Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hail, 
a separate school for boys under 13 Summer Session Catalogue. 

Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal 


Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 


100 years old in June Prepares for college, scientific school or 
business Rationalized military system Manual training. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13 Summer Camp in 
the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie's personal charge, for young boys 


under 15. Send for catalogue 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusi£, Box 502, Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Summer term begins July 6th. Prepares for college. Lower school 





for younger boys Individual training for students who need to be 

wak i up and taught how to study Tutoring and coaching for 

itions. Expenses moderate Exceptional opportunities for self 

) car yable young men of high character. Catalogue 

re LEMENT C. GaAInes, M. .L., Box 701, PouGHKEeEpstie, N. Y. 
THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS. 

Beautiful country location. St. John’s School—College and 

Business Preparatory. Beneficial Military Training. For ten years 


ranked by U.S. Gov't as “ Distinguished Institution,"’ 
honor granted. Verbeck Hall—Separate school 
to 14. Summer Session Catalogues. Address 

Box A, Mantius, N. Y. 


the supreme 
tor boys from 8 


Ws. VeRBECK, President, 








FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 


Twenty-five miles from New York, in the beautiful, 


historic “Irving” country. 77th year. 23 years 
under present Head Master. New site and build- 
ings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium 
ready this fall. 

Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn. 
1100 feet altitude. Address 

J. Mi. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 800 
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SEA 
| PINES 


and 


seashore, ponies. 





_MASSACHUSETTS. _ 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 


beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred ui 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, character and £ 
education, Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 5 
All branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Miekford, Principals. P. 0. Rox A, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





RESTHAVEN SCHOOL. 
Why Should My Daughter Go to Boarding School?" 


Told in an interesting pamphlet, written from the human, 
as well as the educational, standpoint. Sent on request. 


Miss C. R. SEABURY. MENDON, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Full four-year course with A.B. degree. Training for efficient 
home making as well as for the business of life. Special two year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 1:7 buildings. 100 acres. 
Catalog. 

Rev. Samugt V. Coreg, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Offers Exceptional Opportunities. Attractive Dormitory, In- 
spiring Teachers Splendid Equipment in Every Department. 
Tennis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address 
Miss Rutu Corr, Head Mistress, 
32 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A combination of city and country life. 
Arts and Crafts. 
Native teachers in languages. 
Resident and day pupils. All athletics. 
Miss Margy Law McCirnrtock, Principal. 
Box H, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Masa. 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls 
door sports Household Arts, Genera! and College Preparatory 
Courses ssth year Address 

Georce B. Beaman, Ph.D., Principal, 


6 buildings. Separate 
Gymnasium. Out- 


WALTHAM, Mass. 





‘ . 
a : & 

= 4 
\ Growing girls inspired by wholesome 
The Cape climate is exeeptionally favorable for an 
acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of iis 


French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 











MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL. : 
33d year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, swin 
outdoor tennis. Domestic Science Languages—native te 
Music, Art. College preparatory and general courses. Adv 

courses for high school graduates 
29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, M 


MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and day pupils. General, College Preparatory 
Domestic Science Courses. Advanced work ior older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Combines home life in the country with careful instructior 
velops character and womanliness. 
courses, music, art and expression 


Academic and home 
Mrs. ELisaseTH Matuews-Ricuarpson, A.B., Principal. 


MISS 


PER 


‘ Boston, M 


ie Wes ot 


Weston, M 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from B MA 
Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate cc IVis 
Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Preparation for ! ( 
travel. Certificates for college. 
Mrs, Horace M. WiLtarp, Principal. 
WOLLASTON (Quincy), Mé 


HOUSE IN THE PINES. 
A school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. | cl 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health 
happiness. 
Miss Gertrupe E. Cornisn, Principal. 
Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. 


Miss Mirra H. HALL, Principal. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass 





A School 


College Certificate 
Privileges 


| trax Abbot Academy 





General Course 
ANDOVER. MASS. Household Science 


Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis courts and athletic fields. Six modern buildings containing 
ories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium, recreation room and infirmary. [Established reputation in ed 
scholarship and character. Long, successful history. Modern spirit and methods. $600. 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


from Boston 


Situated in a famous New England town, 
art gallery, labor 


cational circles fo: 














For 
Girls | 
Faces Rogers Port Hill Park 


Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of his 
echools, iomestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds 
outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. NV¢ 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue address 

Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston. 












When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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_MASSACTIUSETTS (continued). 


FOR GIRLS 


3 | miles from 
4 Ol Boston 
4, Preparatory: finishing scliool. 


Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 


College Certificate Privilege. 
a Pupils may enter directly from 


Grammar School. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with Noted Men. 
Domestic Science, Gymnasium 
with swimming py ol. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home liie. 


68 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 














chool 


Write for 
New Year Book 








S CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


years known as The Burnham School.’ 
ypens September roth, 1914 
ndence should be addressed to 


l. CaPEN, Principal, . 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


EN NOF | 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
s for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 


ANNIE MOSELEY Perry, Principal. 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


wm EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Sessions. 34th year opens Sept. 
22nd. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
a Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. | 


, , ae 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY. 


rtered 18907 Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
re. Faculty of 30 Ostex ppathic physicians in active prac 
nstruction in science l individual Term 
Sept. 15th. Write 


pt 








5s Craigie St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


CU SHING ACADEMY. 
ear. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced 
for moderate terms. College certificate. Music. Six modern 
ws. Laboratories. Athletic ey Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
Write for illustr: it cle 
S. COwELL, A.M 


Pi rincit val. 


, ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
secure the attention of real home-folks with abundant 
yy placing its announcement in this Educational Directory 
adve rtising rates, address Harper's MAGAZINE, New York 














Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale. Massachusetts. Ten Miles from Boston 
. 7 4 




















vurses in Language, Literature, Science, Music and 
AS rt, with thoro instruction in the theory and practice 
of Hor isehold Economics. Training is given in the 
Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
I wenty acres, twelve buildings. Tennis, Boating, Swim- 
ming, Riding and other sports are encouraged. Address 

G,. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 

100 Woodland Road 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. 

Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss HELEN E. TuHompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


“THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A city school with country sports. Open air sleeping room. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Simmons, Graduating and special courses. Domestic Science, 
Music. 


Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD, _Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL. 


Address as above for circulars. 


West. Newton, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields, Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss CONANT, 
Miss BiGELow, § 


TENACRE, 
A school for twenty-five young girls. 
Preparatory to Dana Hall. 
Terms, $850 
Miss Heten Tempe Cooke, Dana Hall. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


j Principals. NaTIcK, Mass. 








MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 

he Fenway 28, Boston, Mass. 
























FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


11ith year. 


Valley Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to lez ading colleges. General course « 
five years and iwo years’ course for High Schoo! whet bd 





‘BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Thirty miles {rom Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 


Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M.,P rin. — 






ee 














The MacDuifie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutitie (marvera) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 








4 4 Half way between Boston and New York. 
Situation No raw east winds, as on the seacoast. 
Three houses. Beautiful grounds 


Studies General and College Courses. Certificate. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, driving, 
ponies and riding master, swimming, 
country excursions. 








When writing to schools plea 





se 





mention Harper’s Magazine 
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wo RC ES T ER 
ft, ACADEMY $i 


Year 


ys prepared in last 4 years tor 31 different colleges and professional 

lume n 43 states and 15 foreign countries. Enrollment repre- 

sents 25 states and 10 foreign countries Classical and scientific courses 

for general ec tion. Faculty of °1 experienced men, Standards of schol 

arship the highest Scho pirit broad and democratic Scholarship aid 

for rthy boys Organized play gives boys graded physical training 
Equipment unusually rinpiete Catalogue 


D. W. Abercrombie, LL D., 87 Providence St., Worcester, Mas3. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Extensive grounds; 4 buildings. Concrete hall just opened 
ew gymnasium Athletic fields. Cinder track. College or 
business preparation. Upper and lower schools. Address 


Henry P. Moutton, Jr., Director, or Ratpu K. Bearce, A.M., 
Headmaster, 25 King Caesar Road, DuxpurRy, Mass. 


ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Where boys are made self-reliant 62d year. Mod 
ern equipment Preparation for college or scientific 
school. Manual training. Athletic fields. Swimming 
pool. Separate school for young boys. 

Evererr Starr Jones, Director 

Howarp Brown Gripes, Headmaster 

West NewTon, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


For boys from eight to sixteen 
\ country school with every modern equipment. 
Booklet upon request. 
ALEXANDER H. Mitrcwe.t, Head Master. 
Box H, BiLLerica, Mass. (20 miles from Boston.) 











MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 


DEAN ACADEMY. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmo 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a bro. 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For gg and information, address 

ARTHUR Petrce, Litt.D., Principal, 








ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL. 

Preparation for all colleges and scientific schools. Fine equ 
Extensive grounds and woodlands. Tennis courts, athleti 
board tracks, canoeing. Offers exceptional opportunities 
trated booklet. 

Rocer E. E. Chapp, Headmaster. 

Box B, Concorp, M 





PINE BROOK SCHOOL, 
A country School for Young Boys. 90 acres. Modern 
ment. Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary school 
toring for older boys. Summer work a specialty. 
R. B. Dickinson, Principal. 
WORTHINGTON, M 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), - Boston, M 


MILL BROOK SCHOOL 
For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. 90 acres. Five 
ings; gymnasium; ample playfields; school gardens. Colleg« 
aration; Manual Arts. Training for leadership. 435 1 
from Boston. Address 

Wiomor R. Jones, Headmaster, 











Concorp, M 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY. 

A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful | 
and gives thorough preparation for college work. 

GayLorp W. Douctass, Headmaster. 








RHODE 


LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New fireproof building. Cc ity, advantages. 4% acres devoted to 


basketball, hockey enni and all field event Safe coasting 
and skating. College preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. For il!ustrated circular, address 

Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Fea, | RL 


ISLAND. Perec 
THE MISSES BRONSON’S SCHOOL. 


For a limited number of young girls. Outdoor life. Gymnas 
Manual training. Household Arts. General courses. Specia 
for each girl. Send for catalogue. 


Box 287, WILBRAHAM, Mas 








313 Hope St., Provipence, R. | 


‘MAINE. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Emphasizes 
Obedience, Manliness, Thoroughness, Achievement. 
Tuition $700. Address 
Grorce D. Cauracu, M.A., Headmaster, 
EARMrecton, Me. 





A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL. 

If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write 
information and suggestions giving full details to 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin clin Squ.. re, New Y 





VERMONT. 


HOPKINS HALL. 


An endowed school for girls 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain Well equipped building Outdoor sports all the year. 
Upper and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. 
Write for circular 

Miss ELLEN Seron Ocpen, Principal. BuRLINGTON, Vt. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. — 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Five buildings. Fifteen acres. Prepares for Colleges and T 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New | 
land, yet by reason ad eal the tuition is moderate. > 
gymnasium. 35th y 

Rev. Lorin Wanstzs, L.H.D., Rector. 





Piymoutsa, N. H 


CON NECTICUT. 


HILLSIDE. 
‘or Girla. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 188% 
One hour from New York. Certificate to leading 
colleges. General and special courses. Separate 
school house. Small classes. Outdoor sports. 
Marcaretr R. Brenpumcer, A.B., Principal 
Vinoa Hunt Francis, B.L., Associate. Norwatx,Conn, 
THE ELY SCHOOL. 

For Girls. 

In the country. 

One hour from New York City 

Ely Court, Gagenwicn, Conn. 





THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. ‘ 
taught how to study. New gymnasium. 
Miss Lit1an Drxon, A.B., Principal. 
Miss CaTHartIne Burrowes, A.B., Associate Principal. 
LAKEviite, Conr 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 
College Preparatory ‘and Diploma Courses. Fortieth 
Modern equipment. 
Miss Emtty GarpNer Munro, A.M., Principal. 
Wartersury, Cor 





When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT (continued). 








Ridgefield School for Boys 


50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the Berkshires—115 acres. 
Lake, one mile in length, provides ell water sports. Athletic fields 
gymnasium, new buildings. 
number of boys gives each student individual attention. 


ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph.D., Headmaster, Ridgefield, Connecticut 









College certificate privileges. The limited 
Address 










T} CAMPBELL SCHOOL. 


~ A home school for girls of all ages. Beautiful sub- | 
a urban location College preparatory and general 
courses. Special work in Music, Art, Elocution, 
De Domestic Science. Out-of-docr sports 
i 4. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 


* 


Principals Winpsor, Conn. 


LESIDE,. 
1 for Girls. 
ses TEWKSBURY, Principals 
New Mucrorp, Litchfield County, Conn. 
GATEWAY. 


ol for Girls of all ages. 


ALice E, ReynNotps, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn, 


YKEHAM RISE. 
intry School for Girls. 
Davies, Principal. 


WasHINGTON, Conn. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL. 
ntry Boarding School for Girls 


Matvina A. Hows: ’ principals 
Mary Louise Maror, § ***'PS*: 


THompson, Conn. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
year Fits for teaching, physical training and play 
i work. Vocational bureau. Summer session. Dormitories 
ling on enclosed three-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre 
feid and camp on Sound 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


A school that prepares for business 
or agricultural life, Harvard, Yale 
and other leading colleges. 6 new 
fireproof buildings. Gymnasium, ath- 
letic fields and cinder track. 


Loomis 


100-acre school farm and manual 
training shops offer opportunity for 
practical work. $2,000,000 endowment 
makes possible the low annual charge 
of $400. Address 
—EEEE 
_————————_ W. it. Batchelder, A.M. Headmaster, Windsor, Connecticut 
RUMSEY HALL, 
In the Litchfield Hills. 
Young boys prepared for secondary schools, 
Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster, 

Box A, CogRNwa Lt, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
goth year. 2 m New York. In the country. - 50 acres 
Athletic field. } 1asium. 4 buildings. Separate room for 
each boy. Terms ren Booklet. 
FREDERICK S, CurT!S, Principal. 


























BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 


tLe THE SANFORD SCHOOL. 


On a modern 300-acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, 
as well as athletics. Individual attention under experi- 
enced teachers. Careful preparation for life as well as 
for all colleges. A summer session 

D. S. Sanrorp, A.M., Headmaster 


—" Box A, Ridgewold, ReppInc Ripce, Conn. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





B EECHWOOD SCHOOL 

Young Women A Cultural and Practical School Fits for 

ation. College Preparatory; College Departments; Con 

atory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Domestic Arts 

Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
Swimming pool. 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President. Box 405 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
r Girls. Moderate tuition. Healthful rural location, suburban 
Philadelphia. Campus of 40 acres. Homelike buildings. 64 
rs’ experience. College Preparatory and Special Courses. For 
ilogue, address 
Mary Evans CHAmBers, A.M., Prin scipal, 
Box 500, West CHESTER, Pa 


JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


SPRINGSIDE. 


arding and Day School for Girls 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, ParLapevpnta, Pa. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
annot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 

mber advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
rmation and suggestions giving full details to 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York 














OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia The late Mr. Jay Cooke's 
fine property. Park of os acres. The social and family life is a 
distinguishing feature. atalogue and views on request. 


Miss A. A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
OGontTz ScHoor P. O., Pa, 


PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art and Domestic 
Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. Rooms 
with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., 
occupied by school during May each year. Rates $425. Catalogue 
and views. Address 

Frank S, Maciii, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


THURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Home and day school for girls. College Preparatory, Elective, 
and Post Graduate Courses. Art. Musi Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. Fourteen acres of beautiful grounds. Gymnasium 
and field sports. For catalogue, address 

Miss Atice M. Tuursto~x 

6601 Fifth Avenue, PrttssurGH, Pa. 


WYOMING SEMINARY. 

College Preparation, Business, Domestic Science, Music, Elocu 
tion Co-educational Fine buildings, Gymnasium and Fine 
Athletic field 
L. L. Spracue, D.D., President. 


7oth year opens September 16th Catalogue. 
KINGSTON, Pa. 








When writing to schcols please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) , 


The BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley 
colleges. Also strong general course. Within 23 years 250 
students from this schoo! have entered Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges for other colleges. Fireproof stone 
building. bundant outdoor life and athletics. 

Jane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the School 
Elizabeth Forrest Joh . B. H 














BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 


A select school for a limited number of girls, College Preparatory 
and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course tor High School 
advantages 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts < 


raduates,. Athletics and outdoor life. Special 


Elox ution, For booklets, address 
.N. _ WYANT, Principal, 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 
courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. 


Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, 
Grounds and building enlarged. Develops character, mind 
body 

Miss S. Janet SaYwarp, Principal. 


The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
Offers unique opportunities for individual work in all college 
paratory subjects, combined with the advantages of school life 

pares especially for Bryn Mawr Twelve boarders. 
eight teachers. Outdoor gymnastics 


P. O. Box 802, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Academic and Music Departments. College preparatory 
and Special Courses. Ideal location. New building. Comfortable 


home life and outdoor sports For catalogue, address 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Inc. 


For Girls. “ The Mountain School,” on Main Line P.R.R. 


lege. Music, Domestic Science 
and athletic field under trained director. Illustrated catalogue. 


R. Grier, President Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL) 
For Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong 
general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthful loca 
tion Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident 


Physical Director. For catalogue, address THe SECRETARY. 
EmMA Mitton Cow tes, A.B., Head of Schooi. 








Walnut Lane School 


FOR GIRLS. Box D, GERMAN- 

TOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
57th year. In the heart of beautiful, 

historic Germantown. Cultural advan- 





ics, Domestic Science, Sewing. Individual care. Gym- 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Principal 





Box 235, Soutm Betru_euwem, Pa. 


swimming 


OVERBROOK, Pa 


Faculty 


Oak Lane, PutLapeLputa, Pa. 


100 acres 
of park land, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 teachers8 in residence. 
Thorough college preparation, also courses for girls not going to col- 
Dancing. Physical work in gymnasium 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa 





tages of the city combined with the health and 
athletics of the country. General course. Speciel 
courses for High School graduates. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. Piano, 
Voice, Violin and Harp, Art, Elocution, Home Econom- 


nasium, tennis, basketball, horseback riding, swimming. 








Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Instruction: Individual instruction of limited number 
| pupils by specialists in all departments. 
teacher to every six girls. Two resident French teact 
Courses: Diploma in College P reparatory and Acad 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Welk 
| Situation: In healthful suburb, with the special ed 
tional and social opportunities of situation opposite b 
Mawr College. 
| Building: Specially designed Colonial building, w 
| every improved appointment for homelike comfort. N 
| Class rooms. 
| Athletics: Supervised, indoors and outdoors,by resici 
English Director. New gymnasium. 
Younger Pupils: Instruction and daily life varied 
suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each ch 
For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


An average of 








The Misses Shipley’s Schoc ] 











American Montessori Teacher-Training Schoo! 

Training course begins Oct. rst. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent to any one interested in my investigation and study 
Montessori Method in Rome. 

Mrs. J. Scorr Anperson, Directress of Torresdale Hous 

orresdale, PHILADELPHIA 
GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Under management of Society of Friends. Endowed. Th 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, S 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming poo! 
f...ds. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, 25 miles north of Philad« 

Grorce A. WaLTon, A.M., Principal. 

Box 254, GEORGE Scnoor P. O., Bucks Co., 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
We train from the ground up, endeavoring to secure 
est order of efficie ncy, physical, mental, moral 
in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Also 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
for catalogue. 
Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for 

or business. Under Christian masters from the great unive 

Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most pict 

spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern 

for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., Headn 
Box 101, MERCERSRURG, |! 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys. 

A thoroughly efficient home school. Near Philadelphia. M 
buildings. Remarkable health record for twenty years. Super 
athletics. Unusualiy adequate preparation for college. “| 
tem” of promotion by subiect. Junior School for smaller boy 
separate dormitory. Address 

H. ToMLINsoN, Headmaster, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares for all colleges and tec! 
schools. Manual training. One teacher to six boys yymnz 
Swimming pool. Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, 
heat, spring water 125 acres. Catalogue. 

Jesse Evans Put.ips, A.M., Principal. 
Box 300, KENNETT SQUARE, | 


th 
Degrees ¢ 
Preparatory ( 
52d year opened Sept. 17 


CHESTER 











SWARTHMORE, | 














St. Luke’s School = 


is “a thorough and hones? school, the hind fs , It 
sible parents desire to send their sons. ISHOP wv HI 1 AKE 

The uniform success of our graduates in life, both at « 
in business, is proof of our sound methods 
10 to 18 years of age 

The refinement of our home-life and the careful 
struction by experienced teachers produce in 
ment, culture, and scholarship. 

Our situation is healthful, naturally beautiful, and free fr 
desirable influences. Our grounds are 
buildings are new. 

Athletics are encouraged both on the large athletic field and in 
the gymnasium, but are closely supervised as an essential part of 
boy's education. 

Our limited number of students permits spex 
boy’s health, morals, scholarship, and comfort 

You can wisely trust your boy to 
catalogue, with further details, address 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
Wayne, Pa, (14 miles from Philadelphia) 





in training boys from 


individual in 
our students content 


om 
large, 30 acres in all. Our 


ial attention to ¢ 


mar care. For illustrated 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY. 





[ eddie ag 0 


M - parents’ requirement of modern equipment, 
hhokeeti ic and moral standards and a rational, 
ful school life. It secures the enthusiastic 
ition of the boy because of its body of 250 
students, its fine equipment for athletics, 
tanding in all outdoor sports, strong literary 
usical clubs and general policy of keeping its 
its busy in worth-while ways. 
‘ e Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, mid- 


vyeen New York and Philadelphia. Modern school 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and 
Campus. Its certificate is honored by all colleges 


g certificates. Endowment permits moderate rates. 
ir. Send for catalog. 


Rn. W. SWETLAND, A.M., Headmaster 
Box 5B, Hightstown, N. J. 


NEWMAN SCHOOL. 


lege preparatory 





boarding school for sixty boys. 


r Catholic 


auspices. 


classes, individual attention. 


nt chaplain. 
enth year begins September 23rd. 


sss ALBert Locke, A.M., LL.D., Headmaster. 


HACKENSACK, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 
former students are invited to attend the 
ration, June 7-9. 
inguished speakers. 

xlerate priced school with highest standards. 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. 
xcellent business course 
diern Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
thletic, Literary, Musical Organizations. 
th year opens Sept. 23d. 
urly rate $400 to $600. 


D.D., 


Diamond Jubilee 





Head master, 


rite 
ANK MacDANIEL, 
Box Z, PenntncTon, N. J. 





MORRISTOWN SCHOOL. 

College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
tial self-government. Supervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower 
ool. Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; Dean 
ribut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Y ale; 
an Keppel, Columbia; President Pritchett, Carne. ~gie oundation: 

Morristown, N. J. 


Small classes; 


BLAIR ACADEMY. 
Ve ry liberally endowed. 66th year. 
epares for any college or technical school. 
ation. Fine buildings. too-acre campus, 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Joun C. SHarpe, A.M., D.D., 


60 miles from New York. 
Beautiful, healthful 
Two gymnasiums. 


Principal. 
P. O. Box I, BLarrstown, N. J. 
KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares for 
colleges and scientific schools. Individual attention in small 
sses. Separate residence for younger boys. Gymnasium and 
xtensive grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box It, Essex FELLs, N. J 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Beautiful new country place. Residence modern in every respect. 
Large Recitation Hall. Fully equipped gymnasium. Outdoor sports 
uder Physical Director. Board and Tuition $1200. College Pre- 
wv and General courses. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar 
, Jellesley. Emetyn B. Hartrince, A.B., Principal. 
* Uakwood, PLAINFIELD, N. J. (50 minutes from New York.) 


Neidlinger School for Defective Speech or 
Nervous and Backward Children. 


Minimizes mental and physical defects. 
cept mutes. Wonderful cures and references. 
iorsement. Perfect system for nervous children. 
ion co-incident with special work for defects. 
gation blank—no matter how hopeless the case. 

East Orance, N. J., Nov.-May; Mystic, Conn., 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school. 
School Information Department, Harper's MAGAZINE, } 


Treats all cases ex- 
Sc’entific en- 
General educa- 
Write for investi- 


May-Nov. 


a 


address 


6 When writing to schools aces mention 
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NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of a 
boy's character and scholarship for the work of the 
world, either in college or business. 

A large. sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
selected pupils of high character, adequate equip- 
ment, supervised athletics, military discipline, 
healthful location, 30th year. For catalogue, address 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 

Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 

On the Orange Mountains, 13 miles from New 
York 

Complete 
athletic fel 

Correspondence a personal visit) invited from those 
desiring the best. 

Our booklet, ‘Your Boy and Our School,” 
matter where your boy is educated. 

Address 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 


500 feet elevation, 


equipment, including gymnasium, swimming pool and 


(or better, 


will interest you, no 


Lax k Box 3, MONTCLAIR, N, J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. 

Rapid progress possible because of limited number of pupils (60) 
and freedom from rigid class organization. 

Excellent equipment and facilities in the 
grounds. 

Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 

4ist year. 

Personal inspection invited. 

For year book, address 

J. B. Five, Headmaster, 








way of buildings and 


Princeton, N. J. 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Prepares for college or business, in town without factories 
or saloons. S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for Juniors. 
Catalog. 

Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 


CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., 
Box 400, WENONAH, N. J. 


Superintendent 


(12 miles from Philadelphia.) 
THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL. 


In my home 6 boys can receive, individually, my help in study and 
my personal, instruction. Tutoring in preparatory and college 
subjects. Outdoor iife, golf, tennis, riding, boating and skating. 
Healthful climate. In the pines. References given and required, 

Ev_mer E. Wentworth, A.M., 313 Forest Ave., LakEwoopn, N. J. 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 





Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. Address 
Miss Lucte C. BEARD, __Onance, N, J. 


KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR G GIRLS. 
Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. 
Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN Pau, Miss Woopman, Principals. 
HAMILTON Wricut Masie, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
20 miles from New York. Summit, N. -J. 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

In New Jersey pines, about 65 miles from New 
York, Philadelphia and Atlantic City 

Mild, healthful winter climate. 
and sports. 


Outdoor classes 
Number limited—one teacher to two 
pupils. Health the first consideration. 
Certificate privilege. 
Miss Eprru Samson, Principal. 
Box 1, Lakgewoop, N. J. 


every 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
An cuesgtonstiy good school, combining the best feat- 
ures of the college aay magnet f and finishing school, 
wita special advantages for — 7, work. Beau- 
tiful location, suburban to sae ork City. Certificates 
accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesicy and Wells, 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games. ymnasium. 
Tennis, riding. Address Box 603 


Miss CREIGHTON ano Miss FARRAR, Pamciras 








NEW J ERSEY (continued). 








MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIR! 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 

Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities. 

Number strictly limited to twenty-five. 

Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 

Outdoor classes for younger pupils. 

Head of School, Erwe, M. WALKER, A.M. Bryn Mawr Co 
Box 170, LAKEWoop, N 





Centenary Collegiate Institute for Girls. 
Possesses every advantage offered by any similar school reg 
less of price. Certificate privileges. Music, Home Economics 
Expression, College Preparatory and general finishing cou 
Two years’ college courses for high school graduates. Catal 
JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., Principal. 
Box H, HACKETTSTOWN, N 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 
A Country school 18 miles from Philadelphia. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

Fine New Building. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. 
Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. 

_ 
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Music HALI GORDON HALL CENTRE HALI GRACE HALL 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding the strain of 
great numbers; Mistery, of 61 successful years; Leeation, suburbs of 
Ba ore, near Washington, 500 ft. elevation; Stremeth of its various 


courses of study leading to degrees; new fireproof buildings; private 
baths; swimming pool. Gymnasium, Field Sports. Twe and three. 
year courses for High School graduates; Gnpevler Musie Conservatory; 
Graduate Schools of Domestic Selenee and Kloeation; Non-sectarian ; 
elevating home life. For catalogue and view book, address 
CHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D.D,, Box D, Lutherville, Md. 

















WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Information Department, HaRPER’s MAGazINeE, N. Y. 























THE TOME SCHOOL. 


An Endowed Preparatory Schox 


Illustrated Book on Request. 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D. 


Port Deposit, Md. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notr 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true won 
hood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acr 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 








HOOD COLLEGE 


Formerly The Woman's College, 
Offers a standard A.B. course. Preparatory department for a; 
cants who have not completed fourteen units. Also courses in Mus 
Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited course in Peda 
gogy. Terms $300. Catalogue on request. 
Joseru H. Appre, Pd.D., President. 


FREDERICK, Md. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


Mis For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 
R dential section of the National Capital, overlookin 
Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combinex 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Mod- 
ern Languages. Outdoor Sports, Sight-seeing 
o each week. $600 a year upward, 

Eowarp W. THompson, Principal. 

1601 Connecticut Ave., WasHincton, D. C. 





St. Margaret’s Boarding and Day School 
for girls under sixteen years, 
Individual Attention. 
Classes limited. Athletics, 
Sara K. Liprrncort, 
Susan C. BAKER, 





t Principals. 
2115 California Street, Wasmincton, D. C. 


THE WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Studeuts in a distinctly musical environment. The only resident 
music school for young ladies in Washington, D.C. Voice, piano, 
violin, harmony, Grand Opera, dramatic art, languages, classic danc- 
ing, Expression. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of War’ \- 
ington. Unusual musical and social advantages. Catalog. Summer 
course 


Tuos. Evans GREENE, Mrs. Witson-Greene, Principals. 
2647 Connecticut Ave., WasHincTon, D. C, 











NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 resider 
pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, Art, Advanced a 
Special Courses. 
Tue BisHop of WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Jessie C. McDona.p, M.S., Principal. 
HELEN L. Wester, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Wasmincton, D. C. 


MADISON HALL SCHOOL 
for Girls and Young Women. College and Elective Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, ern Languages, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Swimming. Educational Advantages of Washington. Illus- 
trated year-book. ress ye 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Wrxston, Principals, z 
3100 R Street, N. W., Wasutncton, D. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
will find by comparison that Harper's Macazrne, because of its 
high character <nd universal circulation among people of refine 
ment, intelligence, and means, has always printed more School and 
College announcements than any other periodical of similar char 
acter. For advertising rates anc further information, address 
Harper & Bro tuners, Franklin Sq., New York City 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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WARIO TOS, D. C. 


#5 ne 
‘or Girls 
Washington, 
D. C. 
(Suburbs) 


National-rz 


4 Junior College with Preparatory Department and two years of 
Uegiate work. Rational courses of great range. Opportunities 

r social development, intimate teaching and companionships. 
he school life of the girl a preparation er the real hfe of the 
woman, Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 


Address the REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK 


4 6 SEES "2 


SEMINARY, Box 101, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


(continued). 


-s0< end 4 


All the 

attractive 

features of 
the large and 
the small school 


Serrrrr Tr) 


Arts and Crafts, Secretarial branches, Library Methods, ary 


Business Law. Modern Gy mnasium—indoor and open-air sports. 
Bowling, Swimming, Riding. Democracy of life and consideration 
for the individual. Descriptive illustrated volume, mailed to 
parents interested in the choice of a school for their daughters. 


ee eee 


- oan =< 





BEI ,COURT SEMINARY. 








and d ay schc girls. Unexcelled location. Course 
) or ze preparatory, and special courses. 
admits t ¢ Excey nal opportunities in Music, 
-ssion i Languages Social and educational advan- 
f the Car Outdoor sp Address, 
M. B. Som ELL, Pr Wasutncton, D. C. 
THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
lege preparation. a ol courses Advanced courses of 


lary | Hi on School graduates, including Eng 
History, S« 1 1 Languages. Music, Art, Expression 
Economics. Open Air Sports and Athletics. 
HARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal 
1725 Connecticut Ave., WasHincton, D. C 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
llege preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
Wellesley Complet ademic course for pupils not going to 
<d course for High School graduates. 


ge grade for S 








> x 
ge rm 
ic and 1asium and athletics. 

iss Lucy 1 ans 4, A.B. (Vassar) 

1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. c. 


years 


Mt 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 





ris. French sidence. Elective, Preparatory, Academi 
two years’ ( mR. Courses New $50,000 additional fire- 
ft ae Gymnasium, swimming pool Basket ball, tennis 
A , Psychology, Civics, by Merritt E. Gates, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
H D.. »x-Pres. Amherst College. Miss Atice A. BrisToL, Prin. 
Mintwood Place and roth St., Wasnincton, D. ¢ 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

If you are in dou $ where ) vu will send your boy or girl 
annot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
ber advertised in this issue fod perfectly free to write for 
rmation and suggestions givitig full details to 


School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ; 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Regular and Elective Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression. 
Outdoor sports. 
Wasuinecton, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 
The Smallwood-Wilbur School for Girls. 
Invites correspondence or a per 
best References required Cat 
Mrs. G. T. SMALLWOOD Mrs. WM 


3 ” S St., 


m those desiring 





\. Wiiaur, Principals. 
N. W., Wasutncton, D. ( 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 


For _ and young women. Located within National Capital; 


park of 10 acres; choicest educational and social advantages; refined 
associ - ms, most beautiful home life Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 
Literature on request Address 


I MENEFEE, President WASHINGTON, D. ( 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY. 
St ten Coma ed 
He: altht il location in Washing- 


wate 





\ home school, preparat 
erature, Music, Art Elocuti 
eleven acres for outdoor sf 
ton’s ‘Suburb Beautiful.” 


Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


GUNSTON HALL. 

A School for Girls. Established 1892. Prey 
Courses Two years Post-graduate and Col 
and Expression. Building specially planne 

Mrs. BeEverRLeY R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. CLark, LL.A., Associate 

1906 Florida Ave., 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





and Academic 
Music, Art 
ol. Athletics. 





Wasuincton, D. C. 








VIRGINIA. 








Sruthern eae 
S ) 























—_ VEAR. Leeation: In Blue Ridge 
f ains, in Virginia, near Natural Bridge 
For } lth re 1. Courses: College Prepara 
Girls rtificate privilege to leading colleges 
Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic Science 
and et >me L fife: Personal attention to life, mat 
Young "*: racter, etc. QOutdeer Sportea: Laree 
g ground Bullding: Beautiful and commodiovs 


Women Students from every section Recommended by 
f Bishop J. H. Vincent Rate $295. Address 
7 SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 981, Buena Vista, V%- 


Sweet Briar College 


Sweet Briar, Va. 





° pe 








vee wae 








A four years’ collegiate th A.F gree. As 

freshman department prepares f ex lepartment 

Located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge i am ¢ 

of 3000 acres Health conditions unsurpassed o hern } 
pens Sey r 4 


road south of Wash agton. Ninth year op 





1¢ and views sent « 1 n 


Dr. M ARY K. BE NE DICT, President, Box 100 








When 





writing to schools please 





Magazine 


mention Harper’s 
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VIRGINIA (continued). 








— a aHollins College Woon 


. Founded 1842. College Course (4 yoont College Preparatory | 
ith en ears), Music, Art, etc. _ in t 

+ en Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Buildings vapee 
for 250 students and 35 officers and teachers. Catalogue an 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, 


On an estate of 700 acres, in the beautifu 


views 
Box 301, Hollins, Virginia 








Virginia College 
For Women (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of theleading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, famed 
for health and 
beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Pre- 
paratory and 
College Cours- 
es. Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata- 
logue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice- Pres. 








SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
sist Year. $250 to $350. Historic School for Girls, after his 
Va. standards. Social training. 5 buildings with gym. Rez 
spec. courses, Music, Art, Expression. Dom. Science. Ideal clir 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Athletics. Real hom« 
ArtTuur Kye Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., PETERSBURG, \ 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United St 
offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; also Music and Art. | 
laboratories, library, observatory, gymnasium, swimming p 
athletic grounds. Endowment reduces cost to $300. Catalogue 

Wiuiam A, Wess, President. Box 12, LYNCHBURG, V 





STUART HALL. 


(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
Founded 1843. A Church School for Girls in the Blue R 
Mountains. College preparation or general courses with dip! 
Special advantages in music and art. Gymnasium and field sp 
Catalogue and views on request. 
MaRia PENDLETON DvuvVAL, Principal. 


STAUNTON, Va 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For Boys and Young Men. Fits for college, scientific schools or 
business. Work endorsed by over 30 colleges and universities. 
Beautifui and healthful location Athletic grounds; gymnasium. 
ferms $250. No extras. For catalogue, address 
E. Sumter Sairn, Principal, 
Beprorp Crry, Va. 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL. 

An accredited school for boys in the Virginia hill-country. 

Upper and Lower School Students enter whenever vacancies 
permit. New building completed 1913. $400 a year. Write for 
illustrated catalogue 

Wa. Hotmes Davis, Headmaster. 

Box 656, DANVILLE, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY. 


For Young Ladies. Opens Sept. roth, 1914. In Shenandoah Va 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, modern 
pointments. Students the past session from 35 States. Te: 
moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue 
Miss E. C. Wermar, Principal. 
STAUNTON, Va 





| A SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 

If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or g 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the la 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write { 
information and suggestions giving full details to 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York 











PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Established in 1867. Gives your boy a broader training than the 
public school can offer. Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
ness. Board, tuition, etc., $300. Two from one family, $540. Send 
for catalog 

Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, B.D 

Box V, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





ASHLEY HALL. 

A school for girls, offering a broad variety of courses, includ 
college preparation with certificate privileges to best womer 
colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipmer 
Northern advantages in southern climate. Catalogue on reque 

Mary VARDRINE McBee, M.A., Principal 

CHARLESTON, S. C 




















TENNESSEE. 


— — 


MISSISSIPPI. 





WARD-BELMONT 


Union of Belmont College (25th year) and Ward Seminary (soth 
year). Opens September 17th in half-million-dollar plant. 12 
schools. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Physical Education. Apply early. Registra 
tion limited. 


Jennie H. Masson, Registrar. NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
—_———— ES 





MISSOURI. 





STANTON COLLEGE. 

A School and Junior College for Young Women, in Natchez, Mis 
a southern town with beautiful homes, pleasant climate, and 
refined citizenship of gentlemen and gentlewomen. Our idea 
the gentlewoman with scholarship. Certificate privileges. 20th 
year. Music, mestic Science, etc. 


H. P. Town, Principal. NATCHEZ, Miss. 


CALIFORNIA. 





CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
and Conservatory of Muzic. A Junior College for Women. Officially 
standardized. 64th year. Located in a “city whose business is 
education.” 20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20- 
acre campus. Outdoor sports. Homecare. For year book, write 
Mrs. L. W. St. CLam-Moss, President. 
650 College Place, CotumBia, Mo, 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

“Casa de Rosas.” Twenty-third year begins September 20t! 
Accredited leading colleges. Advanced Courses including first y« 
College work. Music, art, gymnasium, domestic science. Beautifu 
buildings. Limited number of resident pupils. 

Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 

Adams and Hoover Streets, Los ANGeLgEs, Cal 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ILLINOIS. 














un: Sixty-fifth Year 
len 


~¥ tockford College 
- for Women 


ppe 
ews ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Fini; 


— 





tandardized college accredited by the North Central 
ciation. Gives degrees of B.A. and B.S. Voca- 
il work in Home Economics and Secretarial work. 


rt Number of Faculty. . ... . 33 
Reg Number of Students . . . 200-250 
— Endowment Fund . . . $200,000.00 
- Catalogue. Box 4 











= jULIAH. GULLIVER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Pres. 
GE = 











St 
i OAK PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

ig ed in a beautiful suburb eleven miles from Chicago. For 

ogue ages. Especially designed to give girls from small towns 

» V lening educational advantages of a large city, together 
fect home life. Pupils given individual attention during 
riods by the Principal, an expert psychologist. Pupils 
1ow to study. Every pupil recites every lesson every day. 

social advantages. Physical training French spoken 

Tuition, $800, covers all necessary expenses. No extras. 

i sleeping if desired. For further particulars address the 
il, 

SI H. MILHARD, 

\ Box 124, MAYwoopn, IIl 


~ LAKE FOREST ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
stinctively educational. High Standard of Scholarship. Sane 

5 und Athletic Life. Prepares for College. Studies adapted 

y irements of any College. Graduates admitted unexamined 

titutions accepting certificates. Modern buildings. Gym- 

1. Swimming pool. Non-Military. Address 

ADMASTER, Box 116, LAKE Forest, Ill. (28 m. from Chicago.) 


va TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 

th year. Our ideal—*‘ For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” 
7 to 16 years. Northern Summer Camp. 

BLE HILL, Prin. Woopstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY. 


th year opened Sept. 18th, 1913. School for Young Women and 
Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 





k sic, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped 
ee ratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
ry range, basket-ball and hockey fields. Rates moderate. 


Miss MARTINA C. Erickson, Prin. Goprrey, Ill. 


Frances Shimer School and Junior College 
University of Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. Two- 
College Work, also preparatory department, Music, Art, 

ution, Teachers Course in Domestic Science. Certificate priv- 
Large campus, 8 modern buildings, Gymnasium. Catalog. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean. Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, IIL. 











The University School for Girls 


| accepts a limited number of pupils and gives them, with its unu- 
sual educational advantages, the atmosphere of a home of culture 
| and refinement. The aim of the school is to tt its pupils intel- 
lectually, morally and physically, with the most thorough and 
efficient foundation for assuming the duties of society and life. 
Faces Lake Michigan on beautiful Lake Shore Drive, near Lincoln Park. 
Resident pupils live in the midst of comfortable and attractive home sur- 
roundings under charge of resident teachers representative of the highest 
and most efficient ideals in instruction which develops the mind, the per- 
sonality and the character. 
College Preparatory Courses meet entrance requirements of Col- 
leges and Universities. Advanced English and Latin courses. Special 
Intermediate Department and Montessori system in Primary and Kinder- 
garten grades. Faculty of thirty instruct- 
: ors, women of collegiate training and experience. 
Educational Special teachers in French, German, Italian, Span- 
references ish, Art, Music and Home Economics. Instruc- 
Harry Pratt Judson, | tions given in Dalcroze, Art of Expression and 
fe: IeieDe, Rvee- Gymnastic Dancing. Athletics include Basket 
sity of —— Ball, Badminton, Tennis and Field Hockey. 
| Jane Addams, Hull | Figkteenth school year opens September 22, 1914 
| House, Chicago New, absolutely fire-proof building, modern 
gong Dower, Pe... equipment throughout. Number of students 
| pi nny AAO Unk limited. Early enroliment necessary. 
versity, N.Y. City. Write today for illustrated year book. Address 
Miss Anna R. Haire, 
THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Box 15, 1106-1112 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 




















FERRY HALL. 

College preparatory for girls, Junior College for young women, 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimming pool. 
Christian school with home care and country environment, For 
further information, write to the Principal, 

Miss Frances L. HuGHeEs, Box 217, Lake Forest, IIl. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 

A Standard College—Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 
Students from 26 states. 

Write for catalogue. Address 

Woman's COLLEGE, Box G, JACKSONVILLE, IIl. 











MICHIGAN. 


| INDIANA. 





MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 
A state institution offering engineering courses leading to the 
gree of Engineer of Mines. 
Located in the Lake Superior mining district. 
Mines and mills accessible for college work. 
For Year Book and Booklet of Views, address 


PRESIDENT or SECRETARY. 
HoucGutTon, Mich. 





THE LIGGETT SCHOOL. 
Formerly the Detroit Home and Day School. 
Established 1878 
Equipment modern. 
Twenty-five received in School Family 
The Misses Liccett, Principals. 
Detroit, Mich. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. 
Academic courses. Music, Art, Expression, Household Science 
Native French and German teachers. 30 resident, 160 day pupils. 

Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal 
1530 N. Meridian Street, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A College of Engineering. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil, Chemical and Architectural Engineering. Extensive shops, 
well-equipped laboratories in all departments, expenses low. 
gist year. For catalogue and professional register of alumni, 
address 

C. L. Megs, President, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELMHURST. aon 


A country preparatory school for girls. Limited to 24. Only 
school in U.S. with Mensendieck Physical Training. Outdoor sleep 
ing and Study. Athletics 117 acres, high rolling land, well wooded 

Miss CaroLine L. SumMNeR, A.B., 

Miss IsaBe. B. CrREsSLER, A.B., 

R. D. 6, Box 1, CONNERSVILLE, Ind. 


t Principals 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


OHIO. 





WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Ranks with Leading I 
ixty-first year 


astern Colleges 


A Center of stimulating life for thoughtful students. 
Definite religious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science 

350 acres in campus, farm and gardens. 

Yew Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For illustrated literature, address 

Mary A. Sawyer, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 


Oxrorp, Ohio. 


GLENDALE. 
A school for young women and girls 
education at a moderate cost 
GLENDALE, 


Opportunities for a liberal 
Miss R DeVore, President. 


Ohio (suburban to Cincinnati). 
ee - 





HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation and Advanced ( 

erature, History, Expression and Musi 

Europe. Winter vacation cruise 
Miss Merwin, Principal 


ourses in I 
Summer 
to Panama. Ad 


anguages, 
travel cla 


lress 


GAMBIER, Ohi 


THE BARTHOLOMEW-CLIFTON SCHOOL 
For Girls. An attractive Home Department. Prepares for 
best colleges. Advanced course for High School graduat 

Music, Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science 
Miss E. A. Ety, A.M., and Miss M. F. Smita, 
Box R, Evanswood, Clifton, 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of 


Principals. 
CINCINNATI, Ohi 


a suitable school, 


address 
Instruction Department, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





——$——— ____ 


» N.Y 





NEBRASKA. 
BROWNELL HALL. | 


Fifty-first year. College Preparatory. 
Vassar and Wellesley ivanced 
graduates Household Arts. Music. 


Miss EvpHemia JOHNSON, Principal. 


Certificate right to Smith. 
courses ior High School 


Omana, Neb 





COLORADO. 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 
Accredited with Eastern 


Colleges for Girls. Catalog on 
plication. 


Capitol Hill, DENVER, Colo. 





EUROPE. 
The Thompson-Baldasseroni School of Travel. 


For Girls. 14th year 


Foreign 
travel through eight 


countries 


residence with three perio‘s of 


Usual courses. Piano and Sing- 
& 

















ing are not an extra. University leaders. October sailing. 

Mrs. Heten T. Scott, Sec’y. Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 

GERMANY. 

Mrs. Mackenzie Wood’s Residential Home, 
in Berlin, Germany With Chaperonage for Girls and Young 
Women Option Studies in Music, Languages, etc. Social 
Opportunities Travel Tours. References. Prospectus 

C. N. WALKER 98 Monterey Ave., Detrorr, Mi h 


THE COIT SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN BOYS. 


Thorough preparation for any college or school. Speaking 
German. Individual instruction. Travel. Entrance examinations 
of Harvard, ¥ aN Princeton, and Board held at the School. Sum- 
mer session ircular, address 

Lestiz D Sama Ph.D., Principal 


Konradstrasse 14, Municn, Germany. 
—_—_—_—_—_———————_——————— 





COURS DWIGHT. 

Paris, FRANCE. Residence and 
and instructive travel through Europe 
Address 
Miss L. L. 
Mile 


FRANCE. 


study in Paris 


Interesting 
Highest refere 


neces. 


CoLeMAN, Dwight House, 


Englewood, N. J 
MARIE J EANNERET, 32 rue 


Desbordes-Valmore, Paris, France 


CHATEAU de SOISY-sous-ETIOLLES. 
Successful Family School, 45 minutes from 
life. Reference given and required 
Address, from July 1st to Aug. 10th, 
Middlebury College, Mipo_esury, Vt., U.S. A.; or 

M. WILLIAMSON DE VISME, 
Sorsy-sous-ETIOLLEs, Seine et Oise 


Paris. 
Catalogue on 


Real chat« 
applicati« 


, France 


VILLA DU ROULE. 
French home school for six girls. 
towns and chateaux. Christmas holidays in Switzerland or Nor 
Africa. Spring trip to Sicily and Italy. For booklet, address 
Miss MaRGUERITE Grsson, Principal, 
72 Avenue du 


Week-end excursions to cathedr 


Roule, Paris, France. 

















UNCLASSIFIED. 









LAW BOOK FREE 


“How to Acquire a Legal Training.” Explains our 
wonderful new system of law instruction. © new 
pocket size text books yours with "‘America’'s Newest 
and Best Correspondence Law Course." Written by 
great lega) authorities of Harvard, Vale, Pennsylvania, 
Chieago, Wiseonsin, ete. Our simple method makes 
| it easy for you to get all the knowledge contained ia 
} | the complete course. Bar examination guaranteed. 
Handsome 13 vol. “Library of American Law and 
Practice " and 3% Case Books furnished every student. 
id's Greatest Correspondence School.’ 
lay! Tells easiest and best way to study 
Mail one at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1285, 58th Street and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


ou STAMMER 


U. hp school till Losoees ool cay om large 

k and special rate. 
Fir ae a= curing by Mt  - method. an pee ree ema 
Rorth-Wertern School tor las. S70Firet St., Mibeauhee, 


How to Acquie 
A Legal Tra/ ing 





_ The We 
Send for big Free Law book to 


Law—a postal card wil! bring it 






















When 


wriling 





RE 


fo schools please 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
} ae = be of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
meott’s Magazine. 250-page eatalogue Sree. Please address 


“rhe Home Corr 


Dept. 65, Springfield, | Mass. 
School Information 
F R E Maintained by U.S. schools. 


Cosine of al! Boarding Schools 
. Advice free. 
Want for girls b Sal American schools Association. 
Write Room 1012 Times Building, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chieaco 


You can prepare for College or com - 
‘ — your high school work at home 
7 ur simplified correspondence 


4 Our courses meet all 
entrance requirements} they are written by members of the facul | 








(or camps) it 











ties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, M ass Inst. of Technology 
Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities The 
Amerieun School is one of the largest educational institutions in fj 


the world and employs no agents, solicitors or collectors. 
special College Preparatory Booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5782 Drexel Aven Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for 
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CAMP WINONA. 


Boys (8 to 15 years of age) 

se Pond. Seventh Serson 

Itlustrated Booklet, ress 

E. Coss, Yenmark Inn, DENMARK, Me. 


AMP OPECHEE FOR BOYS. 


ttle Lake Sunapee. centra! New Hampshire. “ The Switzerland 





t A perfe eq ped camp. Running water, toilets 
athrooms make 3 camp strictly sanitary Level sandy 
Il land and \ sports, Tutoring by men of ability and 

i 


Season June th September 3d. Write for booklet. 


ence, 2 
MITCHELL, Jr., A.M., W. H. Witey, A.M. 9 W. 93d St.,N.Y.C. 


UMMER CAMP. 
tam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn. 
1 feet titude. Splendid facilities for all 
ic sports Coaching under supervision of Head 
choo! Address 


J. M. FurMAN, A.M., Box 927, TARRYTOWN-ON-IlUpSON, N.Y. 








boys ten to sixteen years of age; 

fiering careful supervision, modern | 
sphere; tutoring, all branches of 

icraft, athletics and ; ics; fine grounds, commodious lodge; 

g canoe tri Ill voklet. 

WILLIAM B. EFNER P. O. Box 223 A, SCHENECTADY, N. Y 


CAMP POK-O’ } MOONSHINE. 
\ e of the finest « amps in the country 


ndacks. Unquestior 
¢ ’ 


th season. $10,000 equipment Rates absolutely inclusive. 





Address 
Dr. C. A. Rostnson, Principal, 
Peekskill Academy, Peexsxitt, N. Y 
CAMP EASTFORD. 
Crystal Lake, Eastford, Conn. 
The Place for a Boy.” Bungalow, Tents. Land and water 
wts. Crafts ‘Hikes. Camp mother. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. MARVIN. 
32 Bowdoin St., WorcesTER Mass. 


REPTON CAMP FOR BOYS 

On Lake Champlain. Port Henry, Essex Co., N. ¥ June 30— 

Sept. Ist Boating, swimming, all outdoor sports Cruising on 
torboat, organized hikes through Adirondacks, ete In personal 
urge of headmaster of Repton School For il!ustrated catalogue, 
lress 


O. C. ROAcH, Box C-3, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


CAMP IDLEWILD FOR BOYS. 
Lake W innipesaukee, N. H.; Long Lake, Harrison Maine. 23rd 


year. 2 complete camps—Senior and Junior. Seniors spend July 
1 Maine, August in N. H Juniors, reverse Above are unique 
eatures no other camy provides Illustrated booklet Address 


Joun M. Dick, B.D.. Room 342, 53 State St., Boston, Mass 


BOOTHBAY CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Two miles from Bath, Me., on our own island 
All camp activities and tutoring 
Choice of bungalows or tents Booklet. 
A. R. WersTer 1325 Cypress St., Crncrswatrt, Ohio 
R. P. ROBINSON Corliss Hill, HAVERHILL, Mass 








A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
The facilities of our School Information Department are at your 
ommand for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the summer camp best suited to your demands. Address 
School Information Department, HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York 


When writing to schools please 


WINNING FOR CULVER 


Crew that Won the U. 8. Champlonshi 
in Navai Militia Races, Put-in-Bay, 191 
The atmosphere of success about Culver Summer Schools is 
born of vigorous outdoor life. Enough study to whet a boy’s 
appetitefor recreation. Every day planned. Naval, Cavalry, 
Woodcraft Schools, latter open to boys as young. as twelve, 
State which catalog you desire. HE DEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
L Culver, Indiana. 
(On Lake Mazxinkuckee,) 


CAMP W/CHUSETT. 

Lake Asqu.. a, Holderness, N. H. 

Twelfth season 7 building Boating, canoeing, swimming, 
fishing, water and land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natu- 
ral History Tutoring if desired Notents. Fisher huts. Booklet. 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D 

Holderness School, PiymMoutnu, N. H. 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS. 

Twelfth Season. On Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine Best 
location in N. E Tents in the pines Land and water sports. 
Archery. Woodcraft. Camping trips rutoring, Photography, In- 
dian lore and Manual Arts under experts. Camp Booklet 

Hersert L. RANpD, Director. 

33 Shore Road, Satem, Mass. 


CAMP OXFORD. 
“ I commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a healthful, happy, 
helpful summer place for boys.’"—Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 
A booklet will tell you more, 
A. F. CALDWELL, A.M 


CAMP ALGONQUIN. — 

Asquam Lake, N. H. 

A camp where boys are busy all the time. Where they learn 
something worth while. From which they return strong physically 
and strong in character. 20th season. 

Epwin DeMenriTTE, Principal De Meritte School 

815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Catskill Mountains. All sleep in model Bungalows. No damp 


Oxrorp, Me. 


tents. Free courses in English and German, if desired Tutoring 
to make up conditions All land and water sports Rifle range 
Bowling alley. Piano and billiards sooklet on application. Kyle 


Institute, boarding school for boys. 
Dr. PAUL KYLE Box 511, FLUSHING, N. Y 


CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOvS. 


In the Woods of “Maine. Eighth season. S or Situation 
and Equipment. Experienced Physician and Coun iNlors Sports 
of all kinds. Tutoring and Manual: Training Table unexcelled 
Long Distance Telephone. Write for Booklet 

Epwarp M. HEALy 

Phone Prospect 8364 Pratt Institute, Brooxiyn, N. ¥ 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN. 

An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain 21et 
Year. Every convenience for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents 
with floors. All land and water sports. Leaders care fully chosen col 
lege men. Best of food. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or malaria, 
Long « listance phone Number limited References required 
J. CrarK Reap, A.M. Berkeley School, 72nd St., N. ¥. 
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SUMMER SESSION—MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 

On Lake Walton. Elevation 1000 feet—upper Ramapo region. 
Courses and individual instruction 1. In outdoor Nature Study 
2. Reading Courses and Story -telling. 3. Vocal and Instrumental 
music Elementary Art Culture (including Drawing and Manual 
Training) with visits to N. Y. Museums and Galleries. 5. Standard 
Preparatory Courses and private Coaching in all Secondary work 
to remove any School or College Entrance Conditions. Half the day 
for intellectual culture, balance for land and water sports and 
usual recreations of Mountain and Lake Camp A new solution 
@& the abnormally long summer vacations—g weeks from July 8 





—f200. Boys from 12 up 
Monroe, N. Y 

KINEO JUNIOR. *¢ 
Boys 8-15, $150 Near Blue Mountain Family 
Camps, Me. Excels in thoroughness, -* ature control, 
wholesome influences and cuisine. Privileges: on wait- 
ing list Kineo’s $200 Camp (now fille i) and two weeks 
there 

Invinc D. McCou., Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. Crry. 


CAMP WAMPANOAG. 


Eighth season. Cape Cod, Buzzards Ray. A salt water camp 
for boys from 8 to 15 inclusive Seouting over old Indian trails. 
Land and water sports, prizes Athletics under experienced college 
men. Camp mother Illustrated booklet 


ALVIN E, Director; ALpricw TAYLor, Assistant 


234 Grant Ave., NEwTon CENTRE, 


KAMP KILL KARE. 
Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 8th season. Ac- 
ceasible. Baseball, basketball, soccer, tennis otor and sailboats, 
canoes. Life-saving drill Trips to Adirondacks, Green Moun 
tains, Lake George, Montreal 1 utoring Exclusive. Senior and 
Junior camps Booklet. 
Rate F. Perry 


CAMP WINNISQUAM FOR BOYS. 


On Lake Champlain. Mountain, river and lake trips 
Launch, boats and canoes; 2 baseball diamonds; 3 
tennis courts; cottages and tents Booklet Address 
I. A. FLinner, A.M., Headmaster, 
luntington School, Bostox, Mass. 


CAMP VERMONT FOR BOYS. y 


Vermont 


Dopp, 


Mass. 


Box 4, Pennrncron, N. J 





Grand Isle, On an island in Lake Champlain. House, 





tents and club house 36 ft., 24 h. p. « cruiser All land and 
water sports. Resident physician Address 
GERRISH 33 Grant Avenue, RUTLAND, Vt 


E.N 


MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL, 

North Hatley, Que., on a beautiful lake just north of Vermont. 

Spanish, Italian, French, German, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 

Elementary Law and Piano-playing. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 

most successful in preparing for school and college entrance ex- 

aminations. Seventh season Address 
Dr. CHARLES UpsSON CLARK, 


THORN MT. TUTORING SCHOOL ond C4MP 
For Boys. Thorn Mountain, ackson, N Altitude 
1606 feet Real log cabin All ~f or sports * Mountain climb- 
ing, woodcraft, tutoring A unique combination of play and work. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Georce A. Busner, A.B., B.D 
19 Huron Avenue, 








New Haven, Conn. 





NortnH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


fae 
FOR 
BOYS 


Equipment complete 





3 ter s rts 
nae water spo Address EPWARD A. 








vil" Wistesome ind Camp Wellesley, Lake Ossipee, New Hampshire +»: 


RENNER, 8 CURVE STREET, WELLESLEY, MASSAC ae 


MAPLEWOOD. 


Ideal Summer Outing for Boys. 


Near Phila. 52nd year. « 
June 25th, closes Sept. 1st. 


High moral influence. Special 
small boys. Our own milk and vegetables. Boating, sport 
life, hikes. Harmful extremes in sports discouraged. Terms § 
Instruction if desired. School year opens Sept. 17 

J. C. SHORTLIDGE, Principal, _—_i Box 66, CONCORDVILLE 


A SUMMER CAMP. 


The facilities of our School Information Department are 
command for any additional assistance you may require in x 
the summer camp best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New \Y 


CAMP SUNNYSIDE. 


_In the beautiful highland country of Wilton, Conn. A 
Camp with variety of interests and entertainment, including 
to shore. For girls from eight to twenty, and boys from ei 
twelve. Send for Bookiet. Under persona! directicn of 

Dr. and Mrs. J. F, Recess. New HAven, ( 


CAMP CHEQUESSETT 
on Cape Cod. The Real Camp for Real Girls. Bungal 
Open Air Lodges. All sports on 'and and salt water. Wood 
Photography—Hiking. Illustrated booklet. 
(Miss) Avice H. ny A.E 
Wa. G. VinaL, A.M., 


Boo COLLEGE PARK 
Ba Normal School, PROviDENCE, 








CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS. 


On top of the mountains, surrounded by pines, by the lak 
8 miles from Wells River, Vermont. Well built cottag 
outdoor sports. Until June 1st address 
Miss J. H. FARWELL, “ The Castle,” 
After June Ist. 


CAMP F: FAIRWEATHER FOR GIRLS. 
Francestown, N. H. Happy, healthful vacation. Land an 
sports. Folk and social dancing. Picnics in groves of 
mountain top and lake shore. Handicrafts, domestic science, 
talks. Illustrated booklet. 
MATILDA FAIRWEATHER, Director. 
556 C Cc hapel Stre Street, New Haven, ( 


SANDSTONE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 


On Green Lake, most picturesque location in Wisconsin. Gir 

all ages. Safe instruction in swimming, rowing, canoeing, ar 

sports. Tutoring, handcrafts, music 
Tent life, best of meals. Season $100. 
Miss Etva I. Hotrorp, 
Miss EstHer G. COCHRANE, 


TARRYTOWN, N 
WELLs RIVER 





Address, directors 
ae SPRINGs, | 
580 Holly Av Ave., § PAUL, *{ 


CAMP ABENA FOR GIRLS. 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Bungalows and tents. 
Horseback Riding. 
Experienced Counselors. Eighth Season. 

Miss HorTENSE HERSOM. 
Sidwell’ s Friends School, WASHINGTON, D 


ALOHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 

Lake Morey, Vt., and Lake Katherine, N. H. Tenth S 
Healthful location. Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water s 
Tennis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback 1 
mountaineering. Substantial house. New assembly hall. | 
floor tents. Girls’ welfare our first care. Booklet. : 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Guticx. Hanover, N. H 


Land and Water Sports. 
Dramatics. 
Booklet. 








16th 
year 
Full fleet. At 


ustrated book 
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{WYNONA 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


A new and unique “Camp Home” 
in agrove of pines, 100 feet above Lake 
Morey, Fairlee, Vt."* The Switzerland of America.” 
Not aSchool—A Home in the Open 
Where growing girls have good times with ber compe 

companions and leave bnghter, better, healthier and 
happier for having lived close to nature. Tennis, Basket 

Eek, Aschay, Swauming, Honcheck Riding. 













f Mountain Climbing, Music and Handicraft — in 
"ar chai competent councilors or chaperons. 
F Wholesome { quuiaeae — } — and 
~ tents. invigorating climate. t rests. 
Mase SAL Write for illustrated book and rates. 


WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Radoiph GOarl Stoll, A. M., Mer. 
20 Wynona Road, Fairice, Vi. 





Season. 
1 Chatham, New Hampshire. 
tiful situation on mountain lake. 
land and water sports. 

klet. 


ATHARINE L. BrsHop. 276 Mill Hill, BRIDGEPORT, Conn, — 


BLACK ELEPHANT CAMP. 


k George, New York. 





season. 

illustrated booklet, address 
Miss KaTe B, WALLACE, Farlow Road, Newton, Mass. 
Miss THEopA F. BusH, _—_—s Dana Hall, W ELLESLEY, Mass. 


SHAMPISHU. 


Camp for Girls. Under the auspices of the New Haven Normal 
{ Gymnastics. Old colonial farm house. Shore frontage on 


g Island Sound. Tents; orchard; woods. Swimming, boating, 


; and other outdoor sports taught. Camp fire stories. Trips 


rical points. Address 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn 


MOY-MO-DA-YO AND WILDWOOD LODGE. 


Seventh season. . ; aes) 

\ high grade summer camp for girls, in South Limington, Me. 
Illustrated booklet. 

Miss Moopy, Miss Mayo. 


16 Montview Street, West Roxsury, Mass. 


WINNETASKA — 


Place of Pleasant Laughter. 


a real feature. Handicrafts. All sports. Address 


yr. and Mrs. Joun B. May, WaRAN, Mass. _ 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS. 
In the White Mountain Region. 
Lake Winnipesaukee, Meredith, N. H. 


All field and water sports, mountain climbing, tutoring, hand- 


Address 
Mrs. NeELire S. WINCHESTER, 


31 East Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass. ’ 


WUTTAUNOH. 


A Vacation Camp for School and College Girls. Horseback Rid- 
ing with Experienced Instructor; Auto Tours Thru Scenic Vermont; 
Tennis; Croquet; Swimming; Archery; Handicraft; Mountain 
Climbing; Nature Study and Social Games. Pure Food; Pure Spring 
Water: Mountain Air; Fine Scenery; Cool Nights; Healthful Recre- 
ition. One Modest Fee Covers Everything. If interested send for 


prospectus. Prof. E. A. SHaw. NORTHFIELD, Vt. 





For 


Sargent Camp citi 





PETERBORO, N.H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 


Finest plant and equipment in America. 1 feet above the sea 
level. All field and water sports. Tramping, nature study, arts 
and crafts. The safety and health of our campers is the first con- 





sideration. For illustrated booklet, address 


The Secretary, 22 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











CAMP QUINIBECK. 

A Vacation Camp for Girls, Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Girls Live 
in Bungalows. Invigorating air, pure water, thorough sanitation. 
Camp farm of 36 acres. Ample courts and fields for tennis, basket 
ball, baseball and other land sports. Spacious new hall with open 
fire for dancing and theatricals Swimming taught Diving 
tower and fleet of canoes. Horse-back riding, hiking, and excur- 
sions. Jewel working, weaving, basketry and leather. Equal 
Proprietors and Directors: Frank L. Bryant, Erasmus Hall H. S.; 
William W. Clendenin, Wadleigh H. S.; Anna A. Dodge, Camp 
Quinibeck; Marcus A. Preston, Camp Quinibeck. For informa 
tion and illustrated booklet, address 

Anna A, Dopce, South FArRee, Vt 


QUANSET. 
THE CAPE COD CAMP FOR GIRLS. Tenth Season. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest conditions. Excep- 
tional training in Land Sports. Original musical comedy under able 
leadership. Riding, Weaving, Crafts, Jewelry. Send for illustrated 
booklet. Mrs. E. A. W. Hamatt 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton CENTER, Mass. 





Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. 
rl's camp that is distinctive. Makes girls vigorous in body, com- 
nt, self-reliant and democratic, thro sharing the responsibilities 
nd and water trips and the companionship of camp life. Nature 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB FOR GIRLS. 


In the White Mountain region. 

Newfound Lake, N. H. 

For particulars, address 

Mrs. Hassan, 851 West End Ave., N. Y. Crry, 
After May tst, Brrsrot, N. H 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 
Moose Pond. Thirteenth Season. 
Three separate camps (ages 9 to 21). 
For Illustrated Booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, 
DENMARK, Me. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 


Summit of Poconos, 2000 feet above the sea. Near New York and 

| Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced 

councilors. Hockey, basket-ball, canoeing — all outdoor sports, 
Tutoring if desired. Endorsed by mothers and girls. Booklet. 

Biancue D. Price. 05 South 47th St., PaHrApeLpnta, Pa. 

| 


CAMP RUNOIA FOR GIRLS. 
| Belgrade Lakes, Maine. : 
Eighth season. Land and water sports. Horseback riding, 

tutoring; experienced counselors. Illustrated booklet. 

Miss Ponp, Miss WEISER. : . 
Horace Mann School, N. Y. Crry. 


CAMP TECONNET for Girls and Young Women. 
On Our Own Island, China Lake, Me. New dining ball, assem bly 
house and tents. Swimming, fishing, canoeing, motor boating 
Land and water sports. Under personal direction of 
Mr. CHARLES F. Towne (Assistant Superintendent of Schools) 
and Mrs. Towne. Address 
10 Eames Street, Provipence, R. I. 
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About Wrinkles 


If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles may be 
staved off almost indefinitely. But the question is— 
How is it possible to achieve this? 

The Natural Way of Preventing Wrinkles 


is to use 


Pears’ Soap 


The soap that was invented 125 years ago for this 
special purpose, and has never been equalled for its 
exquisite emollient and skin-vivifying properties. 





Its action is at once protective and preservative, main- 
taining the skin ina healthy condition and retaining 
its youthful freshness. 










The Great 














secured.”’ 
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G. WELLS’S unfailing suggestiv eness 
of thought, his fertility in daring con- 
ceptions, and his gift of telling expres- 
ion, are exercised to the full in the “series of 
inrestrained remarks” which make up the 
book called Social Forces in England and 
{merica. Mr. Wells puts more imagination 
nto absolutely unartificial, calmly reasoned 

discourse than does any other writer upon 


equally significant topics. And his imagina- 
tiveness, like his satirical wit, seems in no 
vay an end in itself, but an 
integral part of his earnest 
thinking. No writer is less 
digressive, yet none’ more 
successfully avoids the 
snares of narrow  thesis- 
making or is less likely to 
bore his readers by the re- 
lentless hammering in of an 
obvious point. In his books, 
one simply listens to the 
talk of a thoughtful, very 
earnest man, keenly aware 
of the significance of things 
which indifference or famil- 
iarity has dulled for many 
of us, who makes legitimate 
use of a wide-ranging imagi- 
nation and a responsive per- 


H.G 


Author of 


sonality to startle us into oa ineaiiad 


fresh realizations. To a re- 

markable degree he human- 

izes and visualizes everything. When he 
deals with the labor question he does not 
merely in an academic way discuss, but feels 
in his soul, the views of all parties to the 
controversy. Such words as the “People,” 
the “ Army,” lose in his discourse their con- 
venient, slovenly, semi-abstract sense, and 
become realities. There is no such thing, he 
emphatically tells us, as the People, but only 
people, and he effectually strips from the 
word the mystic significance that so subtly 
and persistently clings to it. When he dis- 
cusses a conscript army, he gives us a vision 
of what the words mean, banishing the more 
or less childish conception of glittering milt- 
tary efficiency and impressive numbers which, 
in the absence of anything else, tends to 
dominate the mind. Then he pictures for us 
what war will probably be like in the future: 
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the changed economic conditions which may 
cause Germany to face the other way, with 
England beside her, and the changed military 
conditions which will result from modern in- 
ventions, the perfected air-ship, and the like. 
In all this there is no magic, except the magic 
of strong, impartial thought and a highly 
sensitized consciousness. Laborious and dull 
analysis might arrive at similar conclusions— 
only it almost never does, and we need Mr. 
Wells’s keen realizations and anticipations. 


As illustrative of the au- 
thor’s general point of view 
as anything, perhaps, is his 
passionate denial of that 
venerable commonplace, the 
assertion that ours is pre- 
eminently an age of speciali- 
zation. Division of labor, 
he points out, and speciali- 
zation are not the same 
things at all. The medieval 
craftsman was a specialist 
—was inevitably and help- 
lessly so—but for his sort of 
specialization and the frame 
of mind that goes with it 
we have nowadays less and 


sng ss less use. The best work is 
cnet done by those who are not 
confined too closely to one 

rut. The boundaries be- 


tween various sciences are becoming more 
and more vague: chemistry and physics re- 
fuse to be arbitrarily separated; a student of 
projectiles works out a theory of temporary 
stars; light from all sources is made to con- 
verge as never before on particular problems. 
Quite in harmony with this view is Mr. 
Wells’s objection to that sort of literary 
criticism which would impose upon the novel 
a definite form. Protesting fervently against 
the “tired business man” theory of fiction, 
he maintains that the novel should be allowed 
that freedom from the formal restraints of 
the short story which makes it a fit and 
flexible medium for the expression of vital 
thought. Another protest against unimagi- 
native narrowness is his pungent.criticism of 
English secondary schools, in which, char- 
acteristically, it is not methods or subjects 
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that he finds fault with, but the atmosphere 
of the schools—.n atmosphere of detachment 
from life and of well-bred futility which he 
makes seem a very real, an almost tangible, 
thing. Similarly, according to Mr. Wells’s 
conception, sociology ought to be no nar- 
rowly technical pseudo-science, nor a mere 
system of more or less practical devices. The 
making and the exhaustive criticism of Uto- 
pias, he frankly declares, should be one of its 
chief offices. 


Mr. Wells himself takes a step in this 
direction in his description of the Great 
State, which, tentative as it is in some re- 
spects, may be characterized as perhaps the 
sanest and most attractive Utopia which 
any one thus far has begun to imagine. His 
definition of the “‘ Normal Social Life,” and 
his classification of men with respect to their 
attitudes toward this fundamental and tradi- 
tional form of society, into Conservators, 
Constructors, and Planless Progressives, 
helps to make the nature of the problem 
clear; and there is profound truth in his re- 
mark that “this present time is not a battle- 
ground between individualism and _ social- 
ism, but between the Normal Social Life, on 
the one hand, and a complex of forces, on the 
other, which seek a form of replacement and 
seem partially to find it in these and other 
doctrines.” As. to immediate socialistic in- 
novations, especially in Great Britain, he is 
by no means sanguine. “Our State is pecul- 
iarly incapable of such functions; at the pres- 
ent time it cannot even produce a postage- 
stamp that will stick; and the type of 
official it would probably evolve, slowly and 
unsurely, for industrial organization would 
be a maddening combination of district visit- 
or and boy clerk.” As an immediate step 
toward becterment of political conditions 
he advocates the system of “ proportional 
representation”’—a system that would make 
every vote count for its utmost significance 
and make voting an act of election instead 
of, as it is now, an act of rejection. “Our 
Parliament,” he declares, “could scarcely 
misrepresent us more if it were appointed 
haphazard by the Lord Chamberlain, or se- 
lected by lot from among the inhabitants of 
Notting Hill.””. Toward America his attitude 
is rather more optimistic, for he sees in the 
sense of responsibility manifested by our rich 
men, in the influence of our universities and 
even in the discontent of our laboring classes, 


forces that may work out an improved social 
adjustment. Mr. Wells is a modern of the 
moderns, and his writings have an especial 
appeal to the modern man. If we have any 
great writers nowadays, in the broad, Vic- 
torian sense, he seems entitled to the name. 
In contrast with much literary artificiality, 
on the one hand, and much laborious par- 
ticularization about all sorts of subjects, on 
the other, his sincerity and power of trench- 
ant generalization stand out conspicuously. 


Among stories of a healthily popular kind 
—frank and breezy romances with a strong 
element of reality in them—Under Handicap, 
by Jackson Gregory, a new writer, with far 
more knowledge and gift of story-telling than 
most new writers reveal, should take a high 
place. Under Handicap is a story of reclama- 
tion work in the Western Desert—a new 
theme of which the author has fully realized 
the thrilling bigness. Mr. Gregory has the 
excellent trait of seeing his characters clearly 
and feeling their quality acutely through 
every phase of his narrative without ever 
succumbing to the temptation of spoiling th« 
story by insisting too strongly on their indi- 
vidual emotions, their villainies and hero- 
isms. His character-drawing is unobtru- 
sively right. The two young men to whom 
we are first introduced on board a trans- 
continental train going west are agreeably 
and convincingly young—just bored enough 
and just cheerfully slangy enough to be 
natural. “Greek” Conniston is the sort of 
rich man’s son who carries his pride well and 
has an engaging touch of dare-devil in him. 
Young Conniston’s handicap—the handicap 
of his father’s name and wealth—is not so 
very apparent to others, and he, in his good 
nature and good breeding, is of course quit: 
unconscious of it, for no one has ever rubbed 
him the wrong way. Conniston, with his 
blasé friend, Roger Hapgood, is on his way 
to San Francisco; but che advent of a gir! 
who, after a glorious, break-neck ride on 
horseback, boards the train jus. as it is 
leaving a station, stirs the spirit of adventure 
in him. When the girl gets off, he gets off, 
too, dragging the unwilling Hapgood with 
him. They find themselves in the forlornest 
of Western villages, and after a night of 
misery in a wretched hotel, set out for the 
Half-Moon Ranch, whither, Conniston has 
ascertained, the girl has gone. Her name 
is Argyl Crawford, and her father is the 
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ich man of the region. The adventure is 
lly and inconsequential enough until, after 
is arrival at the Half-Moon, Conniston 
telegraphs for funds and finds that none are 
forthcoming. His father has decided that 
for a year he must rely entirely on his own 
The result is that Conniston goes 
to work as a cow-puncher, while the more 
fastidious Hapgood finds a place as assistant 
to Crawford’s lawyer. There follows the try- 
e initiation of a plucky tenderfoot into 
cowboy life—an experience in which the 
hard, prosaic work of fence-repairing, with 
its demand for endurance, proves almost as 
thrilling as Conniston’s fight with the bully- 
ing foreman who afterward becomes his best 
The story, in fact, is one of real 
work, without conventional horseplay or 
When Conniston has thor- 
sughly made good he is transferred to Rat- 
tlesnake Valley, where Crawford is carrying 
on a big irrigation scheme in which he has 
risked his whole fortune. His contract has a 
time limit which makes its fulfilment barely 
possible, and in addition he has to contend 
against the machinations of 1 powerful po- 
litical and business rival. Conniston, inex- 
perienced as he is, finds himself in charge of 
a mob of rough, half-disciplined men, with 
most of the responsibility of success or failure 
on his shoulders. To make macters harder 
for him, Hapgood, handicap has 
proved too much for him, has sold himself 
to the enemy. An exciting crisis comes when 
the men, after getting furiously drunk on 
whisky smuggled to them in a water-barrel, 
break into open and murderous revolt. The 
ensuing scene, in which the behavior of the 
men as a whole is true to mob psychology, 
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while one or two of them stand out—but not 
prominently—as real individuals, is 
actual enough to be the account of a real 
occurrence. This is but one of several well- 
done and unhackneyed incidents. Mr. Greg- 
ory has written a tremendously good story 
that holds one’s interest from its engagingly 
haphazard beginning to the hard-won victory 
at its close. Through it all is felt the strong 
and not too sentimental influence of a very 
genuine girl who rouses her lover to a reali- 
zation of his manhood. 


too 


Modern Dancing, by Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, is not only a clear and authorita- 
tive explanation of the much-talked-of new 
dances in their best estate, but a plea for the 
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modern variants of the old steps and for 
dancing in general. 
The One Step and the Hesitation Waltz, in 
which no ugly posturing or exaggerated dips 
are really permissible, are seen to be the most 
graceful and modest of rhythmical exercises. 
The Tango, as taught by the Castles, be- 


The plea is convincing. 





JacKSON GREGORY 
Author of 


Under Handicap 


comes an evolution of the eighteenth-century 
minuet, and both this dance and the Maxixe 
are shown to have no inherently objection- 
able features. Almost any act, it is pointed 
out—even the simple act of sitting down 

may be performed in a vulgar manner; and 
it seems really a mere misfortune that the 
new dances, which are in some ways superior 
to the old, should have gained offensive asso- 
ciations. Of course there is no thought of 
defending such dances as the Turkey Trot, 
the Bunny Hug, or the Grizzly Bear. Eliza- 
beth Marbury, in her introduction to the 
volume, gives the answer of common-sense 
and experience to the moral objection. 
“I may be a very gullible person,” she 
writes, ““but I have talked to hundreds of 
girls about their dancing, and they have put 
into my hands the golden key to the situa- 
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tion by saying with a puzzled smile and 
questioning eye: ‘We're dancing wrong? 
Well, maybe; but we don’t know any other 
way to dance. Do you?’” The better way, 
it seems, is not as difficult to learn as the 
worse way. At all events, the authors of 
Modern Dancing make even the more com- 
plicated dances seem simple enough, explain- 
ing every movement in plain language, with- 
out mystification or parade of method. Much 
stress is laid upon grace of performance and 
none at all upon the acquirement of unde- 
sirable acrobatic skill. The new dances have 
come to stay, and it is highly desirable that 
a standard should be set, in order that prac- 
tice may be uniform and that decorum may 
know where to draw the line. No teachers 
of the art are better qualified or in a better 
position to set that standard than are the 
Castles. Their book merits reading not only 
by dancers, but by all to whom dancing is, 
so to speak, a live issue, and especially by 
parents and teachers. 


An unpretentious and thoroughly sensible 
little book is Dr. Marianna Wheeler’s The 
Young Mother's Handbook, which tells all that 
a mother needs to know about the care of 
young children and their minor ailments—and 
nomore. The book does not inculcate fussi- 
ness, nor does it usurp the place of the physi- 
cian; but it does tell how to recognize and 
check simple ills before they become serious. 
The author’s experience of fifteen years as 
superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New 
York gives authority and practical worth to 
her many suggestions. In reading the book 
one cannot but be impressed with the number 
of more or less disastrous mistakes that may 
be made by ordinary intelligent parents for 
lack of the common-sense which a little knowl- 
edge would bring into play. For instance, dur- 
ing the time of cutting teeth there is in many 
cases a slight fever on and off for a few days. 
“The child will eagerly put out its hands for 
liquids of any kind, and the mother naturally 
mistakes this for hunger, and, instead or re- 
ducing the food, more is given, especially 
an extra botele or drink of milk at night.” 
Again, probably few people are aware of the 
facc that scurvy is nowadays a common dis- 
ease of artificially fed infants, and that the 
treatment of it is a comparatively simple 


matter. In general, the author’s advice is 
to refrain from giving medicine, and she 
shows how much can be done in many cases 


without it. The book treats in some detail 
of common skin diseases, diseases of the 
throat, colds, croup, and the like; and of 
the care of the eyes, ears, nose, teeth, and 
hair. It goes on, moreover, to give valuabk 
suggestions about surroundings and disci 
pline—matters that have more direct bearing 
on the child’s health than is often supposed 
The case is instanced of a child of dainty 
appetite who was urged to eat against he: 
will until her whole soul rose in rebellio: 
and resort was had to forcible feeding. Only 
after the child had been let alone for a tim: 
and allowed to resume her natural habits did 
health return. Further, there is given a most 
surprising example of the real reform of ar 
infant’s character through kind and firn 
treatment. The author’s experience lead 
her to attribute, on the whole, more influenc: 
to traming and surroundings as opposed t 
heredity than the common view admits. Dr 
Wheeler’s book is likely to relieve many 
parents of anxiety through acquainting them 
with that knowledge the lack of which may 
be so keenly felt when the physician isn’t 
near at hand. 


It is quite astonishing how much health; 
fun and profit may be got out of a sma! 
garden. Experience has proved this over and 
over again, and all that prevents many per 
sons from making a hobby of gardening is, 
no doubt, a sense of incompetency and lim 
ited opportunity. These obstacles Harper’ 
Book for Young Gardeners will do much ti 
remove; for the book isn’t exclusively dé 
signed for the young, though in these days 
when the educational and play value of gar 
dening is realized as never before, such 
volume has a rather special appropriateness 
for boys and girls. The author, Alpheus 
Hyatt Verrill, goes into his subject with th: 
skill of an expert and the zest of an amateur 
He has had suggestions and aid from various 
authorities. Leading floriculturists, seeds- 
men, and landscape-gardeners have co-op- 
erated with him, as also has the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The book 
is eminently practical. Intensive cultiva- 
tion, which isn’t as formidable as it sounds, 
is fully explained. Especially does the au- 
thor keep in mind the needsof those who have 
to work under difficulties; he shows, for in- 
stance, how much may be done in a city 
back yard. 

Evurott Brake. 
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[his might well be called the New Justice—a Justice with her eyes open. It isa mural decoration 
in the New York Criminal Court, where, as the artist Edward Simmons remarked, Justice partic- 
ularly needs to have her eyes wide open! There is a great truth in that, and it applies every- 
where, with the present restless thoughts about government and about life. Quite apart from the 
commercial consideration which makes this space an advertisement, we should like to see the influ- 
ence of this conception spread throughout the country. The picture is reproduced exclusively in 
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In addition to its general use as a beautiful picture, we suggest that Harper’s readers present 
a copy to every High and Grammar School in the community where they live or in which 
they are interested. It is something besides a beautiful picture to look at; its symbolism and 
significance are great motives for teachers to set their students to thinking and writing compo- 
sitions about. Drop us a postal and we will tell you the whole story. 
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SILVER 


Feamilies who by reason of the 
foresight of their Fore-fathers possess | 
rich examples of Silver and Plate- | 
have reason to look upon it with pride, 
as itis undoubted proof of Birth and | 
gentle-oreeding. | 


‘The supremacy of the Silver | 
vearing the marks of this Company 
goes back almost a century. 


Special Photographs 
Will be forwarded to those not able to 
make personal selection of the best 
and newest styles in Dinner 5ervices, 
Dessert Services, Tea Services, Flat 
Table Ware-upon request. 


THE HAND Book 1914 


Illustrated and priced 
Shows many Importations and 
Productions of this House. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE CO 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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“Play Ball” 


‘, Todo it effectively—in sport, busi- 
ness or any other game of life—one 
needs a vigorous body controlled by a 
clear brain. 


Food Plays 
a Big Part 



































Many play a losing game because 
their food doesn’t contain the elements 
necessary to build up strong bodies and 
healthy brains. 


Most white flour foods are lacking 
in these elements—the vital mineral 


salts—so necessary for mental and 
physical balance. 


Grape-Nuts 


admirably supplies this lack. 





Made of choice whole wheat and malted barley, Grape-Nuts 
retains the mineral salts and other nutritive values in just the 
right proportion, as grown in the grain. It is an ideal food for 
winners in any game. 
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Grape-Nuts comes in tightly sealed packages—perfectly baked 
and ready to eat with cream or good milk. Fresh, crisp, and delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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“SAFETY 


“Safety first.” Our modern methods of 
| heat treatment of steel have produced the 
| maximum of strength for a given weight. 


Safety, Comfort and Beauty 
are PEERLESS ideals. = 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO. | 
CLEVELAND { 


(Licensed under The Kardo Company Patents) 
Makers of Peerless Trucks 


DISTRIBUTORS IN IMPORTANT CENTERS 

alae, The Albany Garage Co. ; ria Zell Motor Car 

; BOSTON, Peerless Motor Car Go. of N. E.; CHICAGO, McDufice 
Automobile Co.; DENVER, ay Neg Ghasberiain Motor Co 
KANSASCITY, wubaroLta, ¥i King ; MEMPHIS, The Lilly Car- 
riageCo.; MINNEAPOLIS nderson; NEW ORLEANS Pair- 
child Auto Co.: NEW YORK, C. fT. Silver Motor Co.: a4 
PHIA, Peerless Motor Car Co Se Philadelphia; PITTSB HI 
Hiland AutoCo.; PORTLAND. H. L. ae SAN ANTONIO. 































b ; Woodward Carriage Co,; SAN FRANCISCO, H. 0. Harrison Co. 
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Engineer Tom Cushing, of Chicago-Denver Lim- 
ited, Burlington Route. bas carried a Hamilton for 
years with perfect satisfaction, 
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The Watch of Proved Accuracy 


Accuracy is the fundamental motive that makes anyone buy 
a watch. Few men, indeed, buy a watch for any other 
reasons than those that trace back to accuracy. 


The Hamilton is a watch of proved accuracy. Wherever 
men work within fractions of minutes, you will find the 
Hamilton. As an example of this, note that: 
Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on American Railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained, carry the Hamilton Watch. 


Your jeweler, if you ask him, will add to these facts about Hamilton accuracy 
other facts from his own experience with the Hamilton. If you are interested 
in buying a fine watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book—‘‘ The Timekeeper’’ 
It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models and gives 
interesting watch information. 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. Every one has 
Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. They range in price from $12.25 
for movement only, up to the superb Hamilton masterpiece at $150.00. 
Your jeweler can show you the Hamilton you want, either in a cased 
watch or in a movement only, to be fitted to any style case you 

select, or to your own watch case if you prefer. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept. C, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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“Stop that! It’s now against the law to scatter foul dust !” 


Law stops carpet beating! 


Cincinnati is the first city to make it a misdemeanor to shake draperies 
and bedding out of windows or to beat rugs and carpets outdoors, 
thereby permitting the foul dirt to fall on passersby or to enter neigh- 
borhood homes. Such practices are now justly regarded as crude and 
dangerous — an evil that need no longer be tolerated with the advent 


of the 
With the ARCO WAND you are rid forever 


of the health risk and rumpus of the insani- 
tary, clumsy broom-duster way—as this 
- — Rl ummm, stationary, built-in machine will do complete, 
quick, dustless cleaning for a score or more of 


VACUUM CLEANER years. ARCO WANDS are backed by our 


full guarantee. 


The ARCO WAND avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. No more backaches, beating, lifting, 
reaching, step-ladder climbing, dust-breathing—a boon and a protection to women! 


Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition-wall— at baseboard 
and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., are instantly drawn to 
sealed, disinfectant bucket of machine, set in cellar (or rear room of first floor). 
Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation —is permanent, like radiator 
heating. Easily put into old buildings or new. ARCO WAND protects furs, 
clothing, etc., from ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, etc., and by prolonging 
the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, mat- 
tresses, etc., causes the machine to soon pay for itself. 


An unfailing Vacuum Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, churches, schools, 
stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, theaters, garages, etc., for the past 
two years under most severe tests. The law of good neighborliness and family health- 
Machine sets in basement protection, rather than a compulsory ordinance, should induce every citizen to at once 








or on lower floor. Suction adopt the ARCOWAND. Let + you list of usersin your locality. Seeing is believing. 
pipe rans to each floor Accept no substitute! Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 

ARCO WAND Vacuum A 

cleaners, hose and tool . 

are sold - all. Heating Write to 816-822 

and Plumbing Trade at Department Ss. Michigan Ave. 
$225 up. Price does not C7 ‘ Chicago 
include labor, connections ™ . . . 

and freight. Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Quality 
Is 


Economy 





forty years to prepare 








Bishop Simpson was asked, after 


an exceptionally great discourse, 


how much time he 


gave to its preparation; and 
he replied: ‘‘More than forty 
years. It is the sifted wisdom 


of my whole ministry.” 


So say we of one of our exceptional 


successes in Varnish making. 
Perfect Railway Body 


is the sifted wisdom of more 


than forty years of study 


and experiment—and Railroad men 


say it justifies its history. 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company 


That Lasts 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 


Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 











Montreal, Canada 





A Sermon and a Varnish 
which it took more than 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLS. 
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HE predominance of the 

HowarD Watch among 

yachting men illustrates 
some interesting conditions in 
American business and profes- 
sional life. 

There is in this country no exclusively 
yachting class, as such. Practically every 
American yachtsman is a man of affairs, 
who finds his greatest relaxation on the 
water, and whotakes his HOWARD Watch 
with him when he goes aboard. 


The thing that makes him a yachtsman 
and an American disposes him to like the 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. 


The Howard Watch 





HOWARD Watch—with its fine traditions, 
its trim, racy lines, and its way of showing 
its clean American heels to the talent of the 
watch-making world. 


The wonderful character of the Howarp 
Watch is that it meets men of so many differ- 
ent kinds and occupations on their own ground. 
Men in commerce, in the technical industries, 
in the professions, in official life. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the factory 
and a printed ticket attached—from the 17-jewel 
(double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra 
gold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K 
gold case at $170 —and the Epwarp Howarp 
model at $350. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler 


in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book,"* The Log of the HOWARD Watch.” giving 


the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 


Dept. Q, and we'll send you a copy. 


Drop us a post card, 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 









Wh 
Fenath and brea ty a 
len? ardly D 
; opvice is to be fou 
ge 
Asus n 


From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found I had to talk with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operator told me—though very amiably, 
I must confess—that I would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 


WNT OS _ em 
































trom’ Flectrical Industries 
(Lon don ) 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“Theaverage time required to get aconnection with 
Berlin is now | % hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 








SWITZERLAND —) per year to a subscriber in the United 

ne States and European countries 
w. i . 

poe — (based on official reports). 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK 
GREAT BRITAIN rw NEE ae Steen fp Grunfistien Meseneun cade inte 
CORMAN EMP RE a ee American dollars, consideration has 
FRANCE been given to the relative purchasing 
ITALY Ce eres fied of money in Europe and the 
HUNGAR A ON TT SE nited States as shown by oper- 

UNGARV ators’ wages. 
AUSTRIA 
BULGARIA cer ean 
BELGIUM eee nee 
SPAIN ies 
PORTUGAL 











tio © *20 %30 *40 *50 *60 *70 *80 *90 *109 Sno *i2z0 *i30 *iao *iso *i60 *i70 


These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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A handsome bed gives no rest— 
sleep lies in 
the mattress 


Ne. 








— 


AM kA ill i 
i 
‘ 


No lump nor bed-hollow " 
will come in the Ostermoor to , 
disturb the lightest sleeper. It gives rest to tired 
bodies today, when men and women work harder 
—need more rest than their parents did a generation ago. 


“For the rest of your life”’ 


Ostermoor'ts, 


“‘ Built—Not Stuffed” Mattress 


Ostermoor mattresses help sleep through the abso- 
lute, smooth content they give; and millions of 
H Ostermoor sleepers will tell you that this is so. 

: Write for 144-page Book 
4 * Ostermoor and Samples, FREE 


BN RO 


Ul a 





























’ | Lamb’s Wool : MATTRESSES COST 
It is generously illustrated—it has 144 pages—costs Express Prepaid 
nothing—teaches lots about sleep comfort. You . - 

i 6 ft. le 
Comforts can sleep, tool Mattress will be sent to you, express ‘ phn Sane oo. 5 te tee 
Made of lamb’s wool— prepaid, same day we get your check or money gin, Finish Ticking. 45 Ibs... 16.50 
by the Ostermoor process — order. Your money will be returned without — \rercerized Art Twills. 45 Ibs. 18.00 

3 “warmth without weight.” Full question if dissatisfied at the end of 30 days. Mat- Special Hotel Style, $0 Ibs...... 23.00 

=| bed size, 72x78 inches. Silk tresses packed in leatherette paper and burlap. Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs.30.00 

3 both sides in beautiful pat- Fully protected. The Ostermoor trade mark is on Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs . 35.00 

terns. Send check for $7.50 end of genuine. See that it is there—or don’t buy. Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 
and one will be sent, charges nil - 
sent, , perial Double Stitched 
prepaid, Return it if not satis- OSTERMOOR & CO. French Roll, 80 Ibs. ........... 55.00 
fied. State color desired—Pink, 109 Elizabeth Street New York Mattresses in tio parts, $0c extra. 
Yellow, Blue or Lavender. Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size, 
p sili this A or ee ee ee ee i lt th i UNA Ah lea A, i iP he 
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Are You /tna-ized ? 


UnitED STATES Trug Co. me ye 


___ IN AccounT | witn | 











A see, 20 


- ta 9 Dee 


. cc 


— ousand Dollars Cash i 





























BF) A man was accidentally killed in a train wreck, (It might — 
| have been you.) He was on his way home. He had 

earned a good salary, but had caved Sid Had! bis funeral | mean 
used that little up. His widow and children were left, as = 
they thought, penniless. In his desk, however, a “Folded | che 
Paper” was found, which he had obtained only a few | fire 
months before. It was | ce 
ere &. An £tna Accident Policy = | rex 
EAN tence tu: that hecrenind "and aleliaiieh -penniions ) | der 
_ family a check for FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. __| be- 
. Thousands of accidents occur every day. It may happen or 
“that your life willbe snuffed out; that you will suffer | We 
dangeries Peper y x the loos of hand Rash overs: Si = 
re Kosaily many have ave for ther olen pass that Po 
7 mean fod, lothin nd pay .gemeroue wecy inde Ree Nee | 
olicies & weekly epee * * | ed, 
Iksot frean work by acciddotel Indias tee Be | $7 
Better To-day Kae Too Late Late oS ae P 
httithaummtuinaens SO OL ~ laeper's) a 
fEtna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. | 
I have marked the kinds of insurance | wish to know about, Accident [) Health () Disability 1 gE 


| am under 60 years of age. My name, business address, and occupation are written below. 
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fap oe 
FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER 


Brass and Nickel- | 
plated Pyrene Fire | 


Extinguishers are 
the only one-quart 


fire extinguishers 
included in the lists 
| of ar woved Fire 


| Appliances issued 
| by the National 
Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


Can be operated 

easily by a woman 

or even a child. 
| Weight, 6 Ibs., 14 
| in. long, 3 in. in 
diameter. 
Polished brass, 
handsomely finish- 
ed, in United States, 
$7.00. 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Alton irmii 
Anderson,S.C. Boston 
Atlanta Bridgeport 
Baltimore Buffalo 


‘ 


| “In your factory—you provide adequate fire 


“ 


‘ 





prevention equipment to conserve the phys- 
ical energies of your business and insure 
uninterrupted efficiency—and you obey 


the law. 
* ok ok * * 


In your home—where the loss or disfigure- 
ment of a single member of the household 
compels a shudder that wrings the heart— 
in your home, the treasure spot of your 
dearest possessions 

—the place where love remains even though 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces 

You neglect—you don’t wickedly neglect— 


“ But you unwittingly neglect the one safe and 


sane means of protection—ready at your 
elbow’s end (at your dealer’s store for a few 
trifling dollars), The Pyrene Fire Extin- 


guisher.”’ 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Chicago Denver lacksonville New Orleans Phoenix 
Cincinnati Detroit isville olk Pittsburg 
Cleveland Duluth Memphis Oklahoma City Richmond 
Dayton Honolulu Milwaukee Philadelphia Louis 


Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San F isco, 
Distributors for Canada: Canadian May-Oatway F. A., Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 
































Los Ang 





1358 Broadway, New York City 7 


St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
York, Neb. 


. Seattle 





Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C, 
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TRUE REFINEMENT 


There is an atmosphere of true refinement which always 
surrounds Crane's Linen Lawn stationery. Everywhere its 
use is instantly recognized as a mark of good taste. The 
pre-eminence which Crane’s Linen Lawn possesses is that 
much-sought-for elegance which is the prime requisite of 
gentle folk the world over. Its fine qualities are much en- 
hanced by the cut of the envelope, the size and shape of 
the sheet, the shades, the colored borders, gold edges, and the 
artistic boxes and ribbons, all of which are eminently proper in 


(Srane’s nen Offon 


CRANE’S KID FINISH THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


The newest style in Wedding A paneled Correspondence Paper 
Papers is Crane’s Kid Finish with of rich dignity. May be bought 
plate-marked panel. Samples will wherever good writing paper issold. 


be sent for 10c. postage. Usable samples for 10c. postage, 


Address all inquiries to Dept. N 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Silk SHIRTS - 


Exquisite colors and 
patterns in, durable 
washable sil 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 



































$ 3.00 to $10.00 


ARROW COLLARS 1 
“STANDISH smartly expresses 


the best in summer collar styles 
2 for 25 





Cluett Peabody &Ca, Inc, 
Makers, Troy, NY 
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og te care of the ma mes stre . 
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ndi tic ons to whic h the c meme Xi on Re cleanliness. Sold by all 
dite? . A Resi ino ol Sox ip is firs t ¢ yf all avanti anc dealers in toilet 
goods. For a guest-room size 
upe bly pure u ilet s soap, with a cake and miniature box of 
ising — om t fe ote cts Resinol Ointment, writeto Dept 
I ] itimo ad 
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Perfectly Dressed 


From the tips of her tiny shoes to the 
turned-back brim of her natty bonnet, 
| the Redfern lady bespeaks perfection 
itself. 





Her well-tailored dressy suit hangs 
straight without a suspicion of the corset 


beneath. 


But the corset is there—a Redfern— 
admirably shaped and carefully fitted to 
delineate the beautiful, natural figure 
lines. 


You also should wear a Redfern. 
The exclusive Redfern models creating 
the natural resilient figure are shown in 
all the stores. 


Be fitted—a Redfern is authentic 

style — wherever Redfern Corsets are 

| sold; they are adjusted by experienced 
fitters. 


AT ALL HIGH CLASS STORES 


$3.00 to $15.00 


Redern- 
tb GeeseLe- 


, The foundation of a perfect fitting gown. 











The W 
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YDA KYASHT ao ——, 
A PAVLOWA—"“The ANGELUS is incomparsble.” DDR lopouie’") 
KYASHT—“The ANGELUS is the only rival of the human fingers.” L ¥ 
LOPOUKOWA—"“The most artistic and delightful Player I have ever heard or used.” 


That the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unite in praise 


of the ANGELUS emphasizes its marvelous Versatility. 





s 


Recognized the world over as the supreme instrument by which anyone may play the 
piano with all the expression of the most skilled finger performer, it is now proclaimed as 
the ideal instrument for the dance, because of its unapproachable control of tempo nuances 


through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented ). 
Every kind of music can be played with the Angelus 


Whether you wish to play for classic or modern dances, accompaniments for songs, or piano 
solos, the Angelus is the incomparable instrument. Its exquisite touch is produced through the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melodant brings out the melody clear and sparkling, while the Sus- 
taining Pedal Device and Graduated Accompaniment complete the cycle of Angelus efficiency 


‘The Angelus is the pre-eminent player because it enables anyone to produce the 
highest musical effects with ease, and without previous training or technical skill. 


Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano— Ap upright made expressly for the 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 


n : 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. In Cosnter~The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
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STERLING 


**Your beautiful book, ‘Chats about Silver,’ was a revelation 
tome. It taught me to read meanings into the silver forms 
I saw in stores—to understand silverware, in fact Ican now 
discuss silver intelligently and buy it on my own judgment.”” 


From a letter by a reader of “Chats about Silver.” which teaches 
about silver fashions and styles and the inner meanings of silver 

decoration. It is sent for the asking — our gift to you 
Who could, however—even without reading—fail to appreciate 
the beauty of this exquisite Dorothy Quincy design, with its 
delicate touch of richness added to the purity of its colonial lines? 
Such silver triumphs are of slow growth, but the meaning be- 
neath them is worth much to those who buy. They indicate 
Reed & Barton’s steadily pursued effort of ninety years to make 
silverware supremely wel it Reed & Barton’s exclusive designs 
include all gifts that are sanctioned by good taste. Offered by 
leading jewelers everywhere. 


Send for “Chats about Silver’’—a treasury of information 


Reed &, Barton 


Taunton Established 1824 Massachusetts 
Represented at 
Fifth Ave and 32d St. 4 Maiden Lane, New York 


Boston Chicago San F rancisco London Paris 
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In White Cars the perfect relation 
of every working part to the other, 
the harmonious proportion of all, 
gives a lasting satisfaction found in 
no other ca. The day is past 
when a car can long exist because 
of one or two much extolled fea- 
tures. The beauty and usefulness 
of White Cars endure, because 
they are designed and built in the 
White Factory as a consistent unit. 


THE Wuite Ge COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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~ Otho Cushing - Mercury discards his winged 


sandals for the White Six 
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Soctetys Town Car 


IN HILLY CITIES—there are 
More Detroit Electrics than any other Make 


Hilly cities provide the supreme test for any electric car—for its power, 





its speed, its economy. And the electric that leads all others on the hills is H 
all the more desirable for level cities. That’s why every third electric car 
sold today is a Detroit Electric. 


—— So eo 


In every hilly city in the United States you find more Detroit Electrics than 
any other make. 74 per cent of the electric cars in Seattle are Detroit Electrics. 
They lead also in Kansas City, in Cincin- 

















cS . . . : q . 3. Weight Distribution — Proper distribution of 
nati, in San k rancisco, mn the hilly resi- weight on front and rear wheels makes the Detroit 
cata oe , 8 3 : Electric run easier—and more economically—on hills or 
dence suburbs of Boston and Philadelphia. 5.°S"S.00i 
Here are five vital reasons why: 4. Brakes—More square inches of braking surface 
" 1, Motor—Designed to develop great"power without than in any other electric car; can be applied either by 
} heating; propels the Detroit Electric economically, and foot pedal or electric hand brake, operated independently » 
without abuse, over any msible grade where an Absolute safety assured i 3 
, automobile should be driven 5. Batteries—Greater speed and, at the same time, #1 
2. Direct Shaft Drive—Originated by us, and now greater mileage is the unequalled combination found in 
; in its fifth successful season; permits starting and the Detroit Electric—the result of efficient batteries in 
stopping of the car on a grade without shocks or strains, a mechanically efficient car. 
F In choosing your car consider the electric with the record for greatest success on hills and ; 
} ; : > - bi 
0 in level! cities alike. Detroit Electric catalog and the name of your nearest dealer on request. i 
jf. > . . 
i Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
k 
Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles 
[L— rn a nV cc a Va Ve a Vc Vs an — 
rh oann <2 . my » , M4 
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157,000 Miles in a Taxi 


One hundred and fifty-seven thousand miles of the hardest kind 


of riding! It’s night and day with the taxi. 


Always ina hurry— 


take the shortest road no matter how rough—anything to gain 


time! 


Down below soft cushions 
and resilient springs—down 
in the axle s—the Timken 
Roller Bearings stood this 
rough riding for five and a 
half years in a Shaw taxicab. 

Not only took the 157,000 
miles of shock and vibration 
but carried the ertire weight 
of taxi and passengers. Not a roller 
was worn out or broken—noct a 
penny was paid for bearing repair 
or replacement. 

What’s more, this taxi is only one 
of the Shaw Company’s original 
thirty-one taxicabs. Their average 
mileage record over Chicago streets 
is ‘W miles. One of them is 


Pell-mell across car tracks! 


Rush! 


shown in the photograph 
below. 


Make the train! 


very real and 
easily understood reasons 
for the remarkable service- 
records of ‘I imken T apered 
Roller Bearings and of Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axles. 

These ere told in a very 
nd interesting way in the 
Timken Primers ‘‘On Bearings” 
and “On Axles.”” Another book- 
let names the cars that ride on 
Timkens. Write today for the 
three Timken booklets. Sent free, 
postpaid, on request to Depart- 
ment J-7, either Timken Com- 
pany. 


There are 


concise a 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Michigan 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS &@ AXLES 
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Your Teeth 
For Life 


Your set of natural teeth 
should last you a lifetime. At 
seventy they should be as sound 
as they are at forty. They can 

with proper care. 

Proper care means protection 
from their deadliest enemy, 
“‘acid-mouth.”’ If the acids 
formed by food-ferment are al- 
lowed to eat away the enamel, 
your teeth must decay. 
Neutralizing these acids pro- 
“j ust tects the teeth from decay. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is a scientific dentifrice originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdort 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany. It counteracts “acid-mouth” and thus is a very 
great help in keeping the teeth sound. 


Pebeco cleans the teeth beautifully and removes all bad tastes and odors. 
Its use is a daily pleasure. 


You can prove its value for yourself without cost if you will 
Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


They will open the way for you to keep your teeth for years—even for a 
lifetime. Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. A\s only one- 
third of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 
For sample and test papers address 











LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 115 William St., New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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The First Born 


is a mighty important creature. It is vital that 
mothers health and strength be maintained 


so that baby can be properly nourished. 
The people of Amenca have a true friend in 


‘To delicate women it has proven a blessing 
because of its food and tonic properties. 
For sale by all druggists and grocers 


Malt Nutrine, when mixed with milk or ing water, makes a most palatable and 
healthful drink. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS,U.S.A. 
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No. 91-—-For Residences 
No. 73—For Florists 
No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave. 


Your Children’s Health 


Many cases of serious illness have been traced directly | 
to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest medica! 
authorities in the U. S. says: ‘*The average refrigerator 
is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is used up 
in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. 
Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often 
wasted lives from spoiled food.” 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


have snowy white linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White 
Enamel or Odorless White Wood that are Sanitary and 
scrupulously clean. 
gives an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air that 
keeps milk and other perishable food fresh and healthful 
—free*irom the slightest taint or odors. The scientific 
insulation economizes ice and gives perfect refrigeration. 
Any McCray can be arranged with outside icing door. 


Write for Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


which iMustrates and describes a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement. Please specify the catalog you desire: 
N 


No. 69-—For Grocers. 
No. 60-—For Meat Markets. 


686 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK—McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th S t. 
For Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory 


Guard 


McCray 


The McCray (Patented) System 


$0-—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Lastitutions. 














“Push the Button- and ya 
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PRICES 


$12 


to 


$100 

















cam 
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Shipped on Approval 


Furniture to Live With 


Why not buy the kind of furniture that gives life-tin 
satisfaction? Quality Furniture offers you the choice 
the world’s best market, at wholesale factory prices. 


Our aim is not to sell you one piece of furniture, but 
to make of you a friend and customer for life. That 
why we guarantee satisfaction or return your money 
paying all expenses. 


Quality Furniture 


The 1914 Quality Portfolio contains hundreds of 
beautiful photogravure illustrations, including Period 
furniture—the Cream of Grand Rapids furniture designs 
Sent by parcels post for 25¢ in stamps or silver. (We 
credit it on your first order, or return your quarter if you 
say so.) Send today for this handsome volume. 


QUALITY FURNITURE CO. 


553 Quality Bidg. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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To the woman of taste the white enameled room makes a 
strong appeal. She delights in its atmosphere of cheery, dainty bright- 
ness. Not only in her boudoir, bedrooms and bathroom, but in the 
living rooms as well. 


Luxeberry White Enamel produces a floor varnish. Liquid Granite has all the tough 
rich, deep, snow white effect unequaled ness its name implies. It brings out the beauty 
“tar of the wood, multiplying its attractiveness. 

by any other finish. A Luxeberry sur- Liquid Granite floors have a durable elastic sur 
face is smooth, satiny and durable, and face that withstands the wear of grown-up feet 
may be left either a soft dull, or brilliant and the romp of playing children—a surface you 


as the finest porcelain can wash without fear of turning it white—even 
arate ‘ . boiling water has no harmful effect. 
Luxeberry White Enamel won’t turn 


yellow, chip or crack and cleans in a jiffy 
with soap and water. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes have been the first 
choice of home owners, architects and decorators 
for over fifty years. Ask your dealer about them 

In snow white rooms the natural wood floors or write us direct for varnish information of 
should be protected and beautified by the finest special interest to home owners 


BERRY BROTHERS =" 


rid-s Largest\Varnish Makers 


Factories—Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of 





Branches in principal cities of the world. 
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Guard 
Your Children’s Health | 


Many cases of serious illness have been traced directly 
to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest medical 
authorities in the U. S. says: ‘*The average refrigerator 
is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is used up 
in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. 
Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often 
wasted lives from spoiled food.” 


McCray 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


have snowy white linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White 
Enamel or Odorless White Wood that are Sanitary and 
scrupulously clean. The McCray (Patented) Sy stem 
gives an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air that 
keeps milk and other perishable food fresh and healthful 
—free*irom the slightest taint or odors. The scientific 
insulation economizes ice and gives perfect refrigeration. 
Any McCray can be arranged with outside icing door. 


Write for Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


which iMustrates and describes a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement. Please specify the catalog you desire: 
















































No. 91—For Residences. No. $0—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Institutions. 
No. 73—For Florists No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences. No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 686 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., U.S.A. , eee 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave. NEW yous Gay Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th S St. ness. 
For Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory ) es 
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the world’s best market, at wholesale factory prices. 


Our aim is not to seil you one piece of furniture, but 
to make of you a friend and customer for life. That P 4 
why we guarantee satisfaction or return your money ; 
paying all expenses. 





Rest, relax, en hic jort in one of these g. stylish, luxurious . i 

cca a fe ctoe’ Fase hance al Se Quality Furniture 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full ength—out sight when not The 1914 Quality Portfolio contains hundreds of 

oe See Se % re re eS ks an Per beautiful photogravure illustrations, including Period 
and Domestic Tapestries, and Imitations of Leather furniture—the Cream of Grand Rapids furniture designs. 

Sold by All Best Furniture Dealers Sent by parcels post for 25¢ in stamps or silver. (We 


credit it on your first order, or return your quarter if you 


say so.) Send today for this handsome volume. 
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To the woman of taste the white ename 1 room makes a 
strong appeal. She delights in its atmosphere of chvery, dainty bright- 
ness. Not only in her boudoir, bedrooms and bathroom, but in the 
living rooms as well. 





Luxeberry White Enamel produces a floor varnish. Liquid Granite has all the - igt 
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by any other finish. A Luxeberry sur- Liquid Granite floors have a durable elastic sur 
| face is smooth, satiny and durable, and face that withstands the wear of grown-up feet 
| may be left either a soft dull, or brilliant and the romp of playing children—a surface you 
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Berry Brothers’ Varnishes have been the first 
choice of home owners, architects and decorators 


yellow, chip or crack and cleans in a jiffy 
with soap and water. 


for over fifty years. Ask your dealer about them 
In snow white rooms the natural wood floors or write us direct for varnish information of 
hould be protected and beautified by the finest special interest to home owners 
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HERE is no more useful garden material 
than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. 

They give for a small outlay of time and 
poe an abundance of flowers in the house 
from December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground in 
the spring until the middle of May. 





& 
° 
From NOW antil July 1st—NOT LATER 
These bulbs are grown al Our orders are selected 
most exclusively in Holland, and packed in Holland, and 
« and in enormous quantities, where are shipped to our customers q 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass through immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfect 
the iunds of two dealers, and more than double in price fresh, and in the best possible condition. 
before reaching the retail buyer in America, By ordering If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
fr 1s now instead of waiting until fall, you make a we must have your order not later than Jaly Ist, 
larwe saving in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid f 
" y t e obtained at any price in this country, and until after delivery nor taken if not of a satisfactory q 
1 , urger list of varieties to select from. ity. (References required from new customers.) 
A FEW OF THE PRICES: 

Per 1 Per 50 Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Pe 
Fis ' nths $i4 $i¢ Narc issus Poeticus . . $ .80 $2.50 Narcissus Emperor( Mopster Bulbs) $3. $ 
I ; e Daffodils 1.90 8.75 Narcissus Golden Spur 35 
Extra I Mix I ps x 4.25 Nar issus Empress( M¢ ster Bulbs)3.00 13.50 Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixt ue 

or prices on smaller quantities, see 

Our In rt price t, the most comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs published, is now ready, and may be had for the aski 

ELLIOTT NURSERY, 332 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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y The next storm may do this to your finest trees 


Your trees may appear strong and healthy—and yet be so unsound that the next storm 
will snap them off like the one shown here. If your trees need no attention you want to 
know it. If they do, you ought to know it. If you want real Tree Surgery, it must be 
Davey Tree Surgery. Expert examinations without charge. Representatives with 
credentials available everywhere. Write today for beautiful free book and letters from 






























estate owners to whom our examinations have been a revelation. Write today 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 540 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
Branches with telephone connections : 

New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco 
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Candy Shap aw Tra Room 


Charming, restful places in 
New York City and Boston 


291 Sth Av. W.Y., 3 Temple Pl., Boston, Sth Ave. cor 36th St 


Candy sold by leading dealers everywh 


Whistler Stories edna * adage 


Peery Day Europe,” Saree Fapan, 
HIS collection of Whistler anecdotes has been industrio 
gleaned, with much care and time, from many source 

Some are new, and others, though they have been publis! 
before, are too good ever to grow old. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


and2 beats at All launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with aneed controlling epg eg ees made— starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyore can run it neh—abs. 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. Al! boats fitted with = ~-4~ compartments--can 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the ——— of rolled oe 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to 
partof the world Free Catalog. Stcel Rowboats, $20. barr 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1208 Jefferson Avonue, Detroit, Mich., U. S.& 
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Writing Table 
6” x 2,’ 0”, $42. 


Book Case 
4’, 0” x 4’, 0”, $40. 





Stratford Furniture 


PASHIONED by hand, of 
solid _ Cuban mahogany, 
and with loving care, by a 
Company of English Crafts- 
men, who follow the centuries- 
old traditions of their forebears. 


The Stratford Shops 


No. 220 West 29th Street, New York 


Library Table 
4’, 0” x 2’, 2”, $39. 


Sheraton Arm Chair 
Bis. 
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. Sold direct from factory to you. Freight 
prepaid. 30days free trial in yourhome. 
Easy monthly payments if desired. 
The “White Frost” was adopted by the U. S. Gov 
ernment, after rigid tests, for use in Panama, where 

perfect refrigeration, sanitation and ice economy are so 

y vital. The “White Frost” is beautiful as well as 


sanitary. Perfect refrigeration. Made entirely of 


i metal. 
‘y 


Enameled snowy-white, inside and out. Re 
volving Shelves. ‘Trimmings solid 
brass, nickeled. Anti-friction, roller 
bearing casters. 9 years on the mar 
ket. Lasts a lifetime. 25 year 

guaranty.) Savesits pricein cost 
of ice—very economical. 
** Please, Bob, buy me a 

White Frost Refrigerator’’ 
That’s what theusands of women 
have said, after seeing the 
“White Frost”. Buy one and 
pay for it on easy terms, while 
using it in your home. Prices 
low and payment so easy you 
will never miss the money. 
Remember—30 days free trial 
and all freight paid. 

Send postal for free catalog 
Metal Stamping Co. 

Dept. 566 


Jackson, Mich. 








You Can’t Dodge the Income Tax— 
The Decay Tax, Yes! ~_ 


The decay tax is high, A 
worn out paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run-down, 
hard-to-sell houses and a bad 
neighborhood spirit. That's 
a heavy tax, but you can 
dodge it. Paint zz time and 
paint right. 


itch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed -oil 
preserve and beautify houses 
enduringly. Lead and oil 
make a waterproof elastic 
coat which expands with the 
wood and won't crack. Dutch 
Boy made-to-order paint 
saves dollars. Your painter 
will mix it to your house’s 
needs and tint it any color. 
Write for Paint Adviser No. 34 
trans! ss: FREE! 
tical Helps—Sent 
Tells many useful things for house owners; 
how different wood surfaces need different 
paint combinations; how to choose attract- 
ive colors that go together and wear best; 
how to estimate amount and cost; how to 


test paint for purity. Write now—this book 
is yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louis 
Uohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

cniitiaa 
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What ts there about 
that substance known as 


AMNC 


which makes the paint so good? 

Technically it is a long story, 
but the facts are quickly 
stated, 

Zinc makes paint look better, 
whether white or colored; i 
makes it last much longer, and 
it transforms the paint into an 
impervious shell of protection 
from all kinds of weather. 

Proof: The best paint manu- 
facturers use it in their best 
paints. 





The story is readably told in our 
booklet, ‘‘Your Move,’’ which we 
would like to send you. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
55 Wall Street New York 


For big contract jobs consult 
our Research Bureau. 


TS TT 





Manufacturer Y 
I who sells his ( 
product at a loss— 


often does so because he does 
not have an accurate time- 
and-cost-keeping system. 


But with an 
International Time-and- 
Cost-Keeping System 


he need never work in the dark 


IME loss is a form of loss 

aimost impossible to guard 

against without an accurate 
system of mechanically recording 
time. Many a manufacturer who 
checks up raw materials carefully 
suffers time waste to go on and 
wonders where the leak is. He final- 
ly discovers it in the pay-roll—in the 
payment for time not earned, 


In spite of the highly efficient factory 
methods now so widely employed, the cor 
rect principle of mechanically recording 
time is not so generally appreciated as it 
should be. 


If your production 
cost seems higher 
than necessary—and 
it is pretty sure to be 
unless you are al- 
ready employing the 
most efficient system 
of mechanically re- 
cording time—let us 
show you how you 

can absolutely prevent 
time losses by using an 


International Time-and- 
Cost - Keeping System 


Ask for Our New Catalog fully explaining the /n:er- 
national principles of mechanically recording time and labor 
costs on all classes af labor. Lf you employ piece-workers you 
wil be especially interested in secing how piece-work time can 
be recorded so as to raise production and benefit the employe 
at the same time. When writing, hindly state your position 


International Time Recording Co. 
of New York Lock Boxo76 ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


LONDON OFFICE: BERLIN OFFICE 
International Time Recording International Time Recording 
Co., Ltd. 151, City Road, Co., m. b. H., 135 - 1%, 
London, F. C., Aiexandrinenstr.. Ber- 

England lin, S.W., Germany 
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CORONA. 


Typewriter 


HE CORONA is a 
complete, high grade 
typewriter in every detail— 
from back spacer to sten- 
ciling device. It is the 
lightest (6 lbs.) and 
most compact standard 
typewriter on the 
market, the logical 
machine for person- 
al use, in the home 
or on the road. 

Hundreds of commer- 
cial institutions have pur 
chased Coronas for their 
traveling representatives. 
Thousands of lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, authors, 
teachers and other individu- 
als have purchased Coronas. 
































The Corona will save its cost ($50.) for any 
individual in a short time—anyone can operate it. 
Space prohibits further details, so write for the Corona Cata- 
log No. 22. When you have read the Catalog you will realize 
the Corona is an innovation in typewriter efficiency and ap- 
preciate the advisability of having one for your personal use. 
An examination of the C 

convince you it is the most satisiactory 

typewriter on market for personal use. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N. Y. 

New York City Office, 1493 Broadway 

Agencies in principal cities of the world 


yrona would quickly 









Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will te 

jy you that a refrigerator 
which cannot be kept 

ean and wholesome as 
can easily keep the 


roe, is always dange r 
us to your family. 


The Monroe is the Refrig- 
erator You Hear So Much 
About — The Refrigerator 
with Genuine Solid Por- 
celain Food Compartments 


Che Monroe’ 


pt free of breeding places 30 Days Trial 
\er cheap porcelain- Factory Price 
oa « Cash or Credit 


Direct from fa 


© ae 











Never 
Sold in 


Stores 

















er f tory to you—saving 
sta you store profits 
We pay freight and 
guarantee your moncy 
waite back nd remova { - 
Free Book >. Ss, 
this and te select to y f you are not ab- 
me > retr gerator—how h e bett s t satished 
¢ nourishing f i—how to keep food I terms " ore 
ger without spoiling—how ¢t : wr nvenient f 
s—how to guard against sickness— t for book NO w— 
ius. etter oF postal. 


Refrigerator Co., ‘Sta. 11 D, Lockland, Ohio 
























Make a Motor-Boat of Any 
Rowboat in Less Than One Minute 


Turn any rowboat into a motor-boat with an 





"= 

ret mee ] 
on 

DETACHABLE — 


2 | 
[ROW BOAT-MOTOR S| 


Starts with one-twelfth Drives a rowboat 8 
turn of fly-wheel; noe miles an hour—a canoe 
cranking. 12 miles. 





So simple to operate that women and chii- 
dren are ““Evinruding” everywhere. Why 
not get one for your vacation? By spec ial 


f arrangement we have procured as an ex- 


clusive feature, the 


Famous Maxim Silencer 


and can apply it to either 1913 or 1914 
models. The “Evinrude” has always been 
practically silent in operation, but this addi- 
tion makes it a veritabie triumph. No 
similar motor can use the Maxim Silencer. 
It has been added to the already long list of 
exclusive “Evinrude” features. It is the 
only marine motor in the world having a 


Built-in Reversible Magneto 


This magneto is not affected by rain, waves 
or even complete submersion. The “Evin- 
rude” is built by the largest manufacturers 
of rowboat motors in the world. Capacity 
for 1914, 60,000 “Evinrudes”. 


Has been adopted by twelve gov- 
ernments, including the U.S. A. 
Weight about 50 pounds, 
may be carried like a suit 
case. For sale at Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. 


Mlustrated Catalog Free Upon Request 


EvinrUDE Motor COMPANY 
433 M Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Presch Offices—San Francisco, $23 Market 
Bt. ; Jacksonville, Fla., Footof Main St. ; New 
York, 89 Cortlandt 8t.; Portland, Ore., 106 
Fourth St. ; Boston, 214 State St. 
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Because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties and refreshing 
fragrance, it is unrivaled for 
baby’s tender skin. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations and chafings. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are soid 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W ; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U_ 8. A. 


“#”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 












Weather Searcely a day goes by } 
Changes that you do not want to 

know what the weather is { 
“going to do.”? You can forecast it 
with certainty if you have an ' 


. 
S. GS M. Tycos Siaeeeter 
Our S. & M. Tycos House Barometer, 
No. 2202, is constructed with scientific 
exactness and is of high quality through- 
out. Is has open enamel dial and vis- 
ible works. Encased in brass, it makes 
a most ornamental as well as useful 


article for the home 
S.& M. Tycos Weather Instruments are sold by the 
better class Opticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, 
etc. Go to your dealer first. If he does not 
have them, or will not order for you, 
send us his name and address with 
$8.00, and we will send you one. 
When ordering give the 
number “2202.” 
Otherstyles described in 
our “ Barometer Book ” 
mailed on request. 
Manufactured by 
Short & Mason, Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
Division of 
/nstrument 
21 Hague St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments 


to the U. S. Brith, Japanese, \ * : : 
Canadian, Indian, Australian and \® 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic pow- ( 
der for the feet. Are youa trifle sensit 
about the size of your shoes? Many peor 
wear shoes a size smaller by shaking Alle 
Foot=Ease into them. Just the thing f 
Dancing parties and makes tight-fitting « 
) new shoes feel easy. If you have tire 
swollen, tender, aching feet, Allen’s Foot 
Ease will give instant relief. The Standard 
Remedy for the feet for a Quarter 
Cen « We have over 30,000 testimonials 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 2 
Do not accept any substitute. 


= inch TRIAL PACKAG! 
PY 4 F Re E E sent by mail. 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. ) 

















Seeking a School? 


Over two hundred and fifty answers to the 
School estion will be found in the Educa- 
tional ectory of this issue. 
The facilities of our School Information 
ment are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may require in 
selecti the best suited to your 
demands. 
The fullest possible information will be gladly 
furnished without charge and without obliga- 
tion. Address 


SCHOOL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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If you prefer Plain Ends ask for the 
Wilo Flat Red Box 


Festivals and , 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Plays 


an 
ASSOCIATES 
The book is richly illustrated and affords def- 
inite guidance as to the staging, decorating and 
costuming, singing and dancing, the selection 
and composition of plays, pageants, ceremo- 
nies. It is based on the long experience and 
practice of the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City. Fully I'd. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Keeley 














Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, (alif., Marsh-Strong Bids. 
San Francisco, Calif., Douglas Bide. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, I, 


Marton, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky, 
Portland, Maine 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Columbas, Obie 
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Cork Tips in the Milo 
Yellow Label Box 


There is only one genvine Jenkins Valve | 


—it is the JENKINS BROS., 


oe Zante 
the original renewable disc valve, <“&XSINS 


“ ~ sare 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from the stray 
dogs, cats, and the typhoid fly 
Opens with the Foot. Hands never touch it. It pays to 
look us up. Sold direct; send for circular. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr.. 88 Farrar St., Lynn, Masa, 


. 
For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific 
in the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 


which has stood the severe test of time. 
reatment| Fase 
For full particulars write 


treatment which has cured half a million 


Administered 


experts, at the Keeley Institutes 


only. 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Seattle, Wash. 

Wankesha, Wis. 

Winnipeg, Maniteba 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Puebla, Mexico 

London, England 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Dallas, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Protection and Positive Protection 
CY te me dress shield protection in some seasons 





of the year, is perhaps sufficient— 

But in summer when you perspire profusely—when 
your dresses are made of pretty, filmy materials -— Then 
you need positive Dress Shield protection— 

Ihe Dress Shields that give just this security are 


Keinis, 
X 
GEM Dress Shields 


Made of the finest nainsook over pure rubber— 
the only acid-proof material known to science. 

May be washed in hot water, ironed and made fresh, 
sweet and clean. 

The difference between ordinary protection and 
positive protection is just the difference between ordinary 


dress shields and Kleinert’s GEM Dress Shields. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 





New York 


Ll Pan 


Use it every day 


LEANSE the mouth as well as the teeth. The toilet of 
the mouth is incomplete without a thorough rinsing 
with Listerine, an agreeable antiseptic solution that keeps the 
entire oral cavity sweet and healthy. 
All druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
































It’s No Joke To Be Deaf 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
| MADE MYSELF HEAR 


After being deaf for 25 years with these Artificial 


Ear Drums. I wear them day and night 

They are perfectly comfortable. No one ) 

sees them Write me and | will tell you 

» true story, how I got deaf and how I 4 
make myself hear Address Medicated Ear Drum 


| 
y) 
GEO. P. WAY Pat. Nov. 3, 1908. 
_ Artificial Ear Drum Co., 50 Adsiaide St, Detroit, Mich. 





Harper’s Guide to Wild Flowers 
BY MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
This book explains the different American flowers and 
plants according to the classification of the Vienna Con- 
gress. Besides the new and correct classification, every 
pictorial aid is presentnd in this book. Elaborately 
Illustrated in Colors. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK ” 
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You Can Weigh ¢ 
Exactly What | 
You Should 


| You can—I know you can, 






because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and 
have built up that many more 
—scientifically, naturally,without 
drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


me 
—if you only knew how well! I build 
- 4 your vitality—at the same time I 
en your heart action; teach 
on how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
“Indigestio Co pation. 
One 
tes: ~~ -y 83 
less, a Ihave, kT 
weig ed 100 a thi nie Bi Ten eos 
is, 1 
and oh! I feel 30 W ELL.” a” be 
Won't you sit Nr ll and write 
now for my FREE booklet. 
ol eee an you may forget it. 
ave derful rience and I 
should like to tal you about it. 


[ Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 23, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Viss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized 
uthority on the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 


















































The publishers of 


The 
North Ainerizar 


Bt vite 


will be pleased to send a four 
months’ trial subscription to 
any reader of 


Harper s Magazine 


on receipt of one dollar 
The subscription 
price dollars 


The North American Review 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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is NATURE’S GREAT AND SIMPLE 
AID IN ayy ny forestalling dis- 
eases arising from Uric Acid and other 
insidious blood isons, This great 
Solvent eliminatesthese poisons bree 
oe on the system in NATURE’ 


mia Whole World Bows to 
Medical Science! 


Read the appreciative words of testimony 
and tribute bestowed upon this great 
Water, as voiced in the frank though 
eloquent statements presented herewith 
by members of the Medical Fraternity, in 
themselves of the highest and most une 
impeachable standing! 


Dr. STUART MCGuIRE, Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon in charge - St. Luke’s Home 
Professor of Princi les of Surgery and 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of 
Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In cases 
of headache from lithemia, of headache 
from peeve congestion of the kidneys 
of strangury from concentrated urine an 

ahosto of! er ills, lalways advise Buffalo 
Lithia Water.” 


GEORGE BEN JOHNSTON. M. D., LL. D., Rich- 
mond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical and 
Fynacela ical Association, Ex-President Virginia 
Medical Society and Professor of Gynecology and 
Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: 
on I were — what mineral water has the widest 
nge of usefulness, | would _unhesitatingly answer 
oe Lithia. In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheu- 
tism, Lithemia and the like, its beneficial effects 
oe prompt and lasting, * * * Almost any case 
of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and 
many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted 
Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating powers of 
this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its 
long-continued use to permanently break up the 
gravel-iorming habit.”’ 


pee late HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D., LL. D., Ex- 
President American Medical ‘Association and of 
Medical Society of Virginia, Late President and 
rofessor of Clinical Surgery, University College of 
Aedicine, Richmond, Va., etc., said of Buffalo Lithia 
Water: “7 know from constant use of it personally 
and in | wey woe that the results obiained from its 
use are far beyond those which would be warranted 
by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that it 
either contains some wonderful remedial agent as 
yet undiscovered by medical science or its elements 
are so delicately combined in Nature’s laboratory 
that they defy the utmost skill of the chemist to 
solve the secret of their power.” 


Buffalo Lithia Water is sold by all druggists 
cal chavdhiak eedds ase 
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F the story of your 
Z 


business is an inter- 
esting story—a story 
of growth founded on 
merit—it can be made 
a valuable asset when told en- 
tertainingly and “‘at one sitting” 
to the readers of Tue OutLook; 
to the men and women of 
every community in_ the 
United States who represent 
the most intelligent influence. 
THE OvuTLook covers this field. 
Several successful advertis- 
ers have already proved that 
fact to their own satisfaction. 


y7 
cS 9 1) 


» 





For particulars of how 
this can be done and 
what it will cost, address 


Advertising Manager The Outlook 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman's 
heart — the pride of every housekeeper. Here's that 
famous Refrigerator with the seamless, scratchless dish- 
like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 
Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint 
orenamel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard 
Porcelain that will quickly show you the difference, 
You can't serateh it even with a knife. It's everlasting — 
easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. You'll never be sat- 
ised with anything else. Can be arranged for outside icing 


and water cooler. Style shown is No. 4, in $35 00 
5 . . . ° 


polished oak case. Size, 35 x 21 x 45 
50 Styles —$15 up—Freight Paid 


To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
today Money returned it y are not 
sample of porcelain and I'll mail my bo 
Every woman should have a copy of 


I take the risk; send for catalog 
perfectly satisfied. Ask for 
klet “‘Care of Refrigerators.’’ 
this valuable book. 


C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
142 Olyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 8 











ART: SHADE Hop 
ROLLERS 
Original and une qualed. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Loc on genuine: 


ASTRONO UY with the 





By GARRETT 
P. SERVISS 


NAKED EYE 


At last here is a little book on astronomy fur us who 
vant to know just the plain things about the stars. No 
telescope, no special knowledge required—and it reads like 
a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations. Net, $1.40 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Limited Edition 


—thinking of 


life insurance? 


Then write to the one Company that 
gives its policyholders the benefit of 
the commissions othe -r companies pay 
their agents. That Company is the 


POSTAL LIFE 


ts neariy Insurance in force 
$10, 000, 000 near!v $50,000,000 
Commission Dividends ranging, 
on whole - life policies, up to 


40% 
of the premium go to the policyholders th 


first year. Renewal-Commission Serie -nds 
and Offlee Expense Savings covere re 


91% 


to Pc 
The Usual ontingent 
on the Company's earnings, stil 
the cost each year after the first, 

Twill pay you to write and find jus 
POSTAL will d« prornca-t pom Just say: ‘‘Madl i 
particulars a tioned in 
HARPER’ S MAGAZINE for May 
and be sure to give (1) Your fall name: (2) Yoar 
occupation; (3) The exact date of your birth, 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Wm. R. Malone, President 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


guaranteed dividends 
quent years. 


Iders in ew 
s 
based 





~ Book of OLD NEW YORK | 
By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


The rare Old Prints are from the Private Collections of 
Mr. Robert Goelet Mr. A. Van Horne Stuyvesant Mr. Robert I 
Mr. Percy R. Pyne, 2d Mr. Wm. F. Havemeyer Mr. John N. Gc 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan Mr. Simeon Ford Mr. John D. Crimmins 
Mrs. Robert W. DeForest Mr. J. Clarence Davies Mr. Henry Morgenthau 
Miss Amy Townsend Mr. Herbert L. Pratt Mr 

Mr. E. W. Arnold Mr. James Brevoort Mr 

and others Bound in Full Crushed Levant silk doublures 
Size 9'4x12%. 416 pages and 120 illustrations. Four full pages in 
Privately printed at 111 Fifth Ave., New York, Room 


color 
1116, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE shows actual results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED 


J. M. HUBER 


Main Office: 


NEW -YORK, 


Branches 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON, 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 


Small parties for Discriminating Travelers who 
demand the best in all things 


EUROPE 


The Most Wonderful Itineraries Ever Planned 
SPECIAL TOURS 
British Isles Grand Swiss Tour 
North Cape Grand German Tour 
Russia and Caucasus Spain and Portugal 
Also General Tours 
Small parties. Frequent departures, 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque parts of Europe, $800 to $1350. 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Year's tour, including Cashmere and Bagdad, leaving 
August. Other tours September to January. 


AMERICAN TOURS 


Grand Canyon Yellowstone 


California aska 
Yosemite Canadian Rockies 
Departures May, June, July, and August. 


Ask for the book of tours in which you are interested. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
a TT, 
EUROPE 


ATTRACTIVE TRIPS AT MODERATE COST 
MEDITERRANEAN AND NORTHERN COUNTRIES 
Small Parties. Efficient Management. 
Pension Tours at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD. Inclusive rates $1625 and $2000. 

Send for booklet desired, 300 Washington St., Boston. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., AGENTS 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 














ALL FUROPE == Sige. crina, 


*° JAPAN, HAWAII 
May, June, July, August 
DE POTTER TOURS (Est. 1879) 175 Sth Avenue, New York City 
COSMO Our Special Tours leave on May 23rd 
and July the 2nd, visiting Italy, Italian 
T oO U R + Lakes, Switzerland, The Rhine. ermany, 
Hollard, Belgium, France and England. 
1 Madison Ave., A few memberships stillopen. Select con- 


New Vork Clty genial parties, reasonable rates, superior ar- 
Tel. 8994 Gramerey rangements. Write today for particulars. 


Ge] EUROPE ano ORIENT 


Limited Parties. Comfort and Leisure. Thorough 

*¢ * ia Sight-seeing. Leng Sammer Tours, June 11-27-80: Norway, 
Rassta, June-July; Summer Vacation Tours — Moderate Rates. 
33rd Year. PAINE TOURS, Glens Falis, N. Y. 


















SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
HONOLULU — SAMOA — SOUTH SEAS 


The comfortable and leash nt route across the Pacific, wint 
or summer, is via THE SYDNEY SHORT LINE (19 < 
to Sydney). Splendid 10,000 ton steamers (Lioyds 100 A} 
sailing from San Francisco every two weeks. 

Honolulu its the most attractive spot on entire world t: 
Swimming, surf boating, etc., at Waikiki Beach “beats t} 
all.” The world’s greatest living volcano, Kilauea, ca: 
reached by side trip. 


$110 HONOLULU {recsc'tts} SYDNEY $00 


SPECIAL TOUR SOUTH SEAS, $325—Honolulu, 
Samoa,Australia, New Zealand, Raratonga, Tahiti, et 
Various other tours, including Java, China, Japan, a 
Round the World. - 

Send for folder. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


ALTHOUSE (Select) TOURS 
“All That is Best in Travel” 

i Unusually Interesting High-grade and Inclusive ae rs. 

x00d accommodation available for sailings—June 9, 18. 26, 

July 2, Northern Ports of Europe; June 2, 17, 30, Ju ny "5 4, 

Mediterranean Ports. | Booklets with full information upon req 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO., 1333 Walinut 33 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


$375 375 RERTERRAREAR > Le \ JRO! PE 


Attractive itinerary. Other tours sailing 
June 6, 20, 25. University men, conductors. 
SHELTON EUROPEAN PARTIES 
Box S, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


EU ROPE HIGH CLASS TRAVEL 

LIMITED PARTIES 
Spring and suramer ane for $300, $395, $530, $785, $1,000 
Japan, Around the World, Motor tours. Send for literature 


PIERCE TOURS. 1478 Broadway, New York 
TOPrHAM TOURS 


GRAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
Leaving New York October 3ist. Small select party. 
Highest grade of travel throughout. Write for booklet M 
TOPHA TOU 


305 8. Rebecca Street PITTSBURGH, PA 


TEMPLE|3) ROPTENT MA 


ad in April, May, Js June, July. Best routes, best management 
best testimonials, and the lowest prices in the world. Address 
TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASs. 


—s SIXTH 
ESO ROPES 2s: 
MISS WYMAN’S TOURS S2"venc2sc 
deira, Gibraltar, Italy, Dalmatia, Hungary, Austria, Tyrol, Switzerland, Ger 


many, The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France and England. First-class trave! 
Highest references. Address Box 254, STAUNTON, VA. 


EUROPE VIA THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Spain, and Algiers sail in June and July. 
16th year. routes. Best Rates. 


JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. PRESTON ST., BALTIMORE, MD 
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a Independent Trips 
$620.65 Up 
TART when and where 


yor will; stay as long in a 
: place as it pleases you. £2 
# No tourists crowds. 
see Europe, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, 
China, japan, Philippines, 
Australia, Fiawaii, and cross the 
American Continent. 


Write for 
Around the World 
Trips’”’ Booklet. 

OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway New York & 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago § 
Central National Bonk, S. Louis 

Champion, Winnipeg 
Robert Capelle, 


VOYAGE OF ENCHANTMENT 

TWO WEEKS’ CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN 
Azores—Algiers—N aples—Greece—Dalmatia—A! 
bania—Austrian T yrol—$400 up—British Isles and 
Chateau Country Auto Tour—General tours of in- 


finite charm and variety $195 to $1000—17th year—Small 


parties—Leisurely travel—Expert leadership—Booklet. 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS—BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


TOUR DE LUXE Sailing July 4, from N. Y. 


by Southern route—Azores— 
Algiers—Italy—Sicily-Switzerland—France—and an Automobile Trip 
through Southern England. Best Hotels. All First Class Rail 
and Steamers. Two vacancies. Apply to 


Dr. J. S. WHITE, 1302 N. State St., CHICAGO 


MOTOR TOUR IN EUROPE 


{ Experienced chaperon and teacher taking four ladies for 
European tour hastwo vacancies. Luxurious car, leisurely travel. 
lhree months. Inclusive terms $1250. Sailing June 25th. Address 
MISS WIGGINS, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

















EUROPE 


Five Series of Tours, covering All Europe. The 
routes are varied and attractive, providing leisurely 
travel at fully inclusive fares, best leadership, and 
wide choice as to length and cost. Spring de- 
partures are via the Mediterranean. Special 
features, Midnight Sun and Russia Tours, 
and Spring and Summer Oriental Tours. 
The Acme of Ease and Convenience in 
Pleasure Travel. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound, Sept. 29, Oct. 20; 
Eastbound, Oct. 17, Dec. 9, Jan. 9. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


providing pre-arranged, unaccompanied travel 
for individuals, families and private parties in 
Europe, America, Round the World, etc. 


Send for Program desired 
Our complete chain of 160 Offices 


in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequaled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON, 336 Washington St. 


TORONTO, 65 Yonge St., sic. 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Over the World 








ENGLAND2&SCOTLAND 


WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Shakespeare Country 
Washington Country 

Geo. Eliot Country 
Picturesque North Wales 
Beautiful Lake District 


in 
“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
The Home and Haunts of 
Scott & Burns 
Trossachs & Scenic tours 


i 
“BONNIE SCOTLAND” 


Illustrated literature, maps(free)and all information. Amer- 
ican office of the London North Western and Caledonian Rys. 


A. G. WAND, Agt., Dept.“ D,” 287 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





es 


Canadian Weethern 
“Royals” to Europ 


Montreal-Quebec to Bristol, Eng. via scenic St. Lawrence 
2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days 
at sea, to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful 
voyage to Europe. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” 
and “Royal George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort— 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


—suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, 
pees, stk peaepew decks, spacious prome- 
na etc. Callor write toa mt for book- 
let, sailing dates, cabin chart.» 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


have been known for many 
years as one of the most 
acceptable gifts that can be 
sent to departing friends 
Their popularity has called 
for greater variety and this 
year. in addition to the Regular, 
(six sizes) Combination and 
' Surprise Boxes (two styles) we offer 
Bon Voyage Liguid Coffee Boxes 


FOUR STYLES 


Bon Voyage Afternoon Tea Boxes 


FOUR STYLES) 
Bon Voyage Childrens Surprise 
Boxes for Boys and for Girls 


Booklet descriptive of contents 
sent free on nest. 


Prices range from $222 to $252 
628 Fifth Ave. NewYork 
Seventy -fifth Anniversary 

1859 ~ 1914 











Do you wish to know which are the most \ 
interesting, the most picturesque the quaintest 
places in Holland ? 

There are places you absolutely must see in 
order to appreciate fully the serene beauty, the peace- 
ful atmosphere, the magnificent architecture, the 
charming costumes and the quaint customs of this 





“Land BelowtheSea”’ 


Apply for interesting literature, specimen tours, rail and 
boat excursions, cost of tickets and all further particulars to the 
American Agency, Netherland State Railways and Flushing 
Line, 334 Ficth Avenue, New York. 














Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, b 
$.S.CLEVELAND (17, betes) through the Canal 


Prine %, Sep Fruncioco in time for the Opening of the 
‘anama-Pacihe Price necessary 
expenses ashore and aboard. Wrile for illustrated book. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 





Offices in all Principal Cities 

















| 





PX ceca 28, 


All prospective travelers should 
know the unusual facilities and 
low rates provided by the 


Baltimore- Southampton- 
Bremen Service 
of the North German Lloyd 


One Class (II) Cabin steamers. Every 
convenience and safeguard—comfort 
without luxury — delicious meals. 
Write today for particulars of special 


5-weeks’ Vacation Tour 
to London, Paris and Berlin 
including Rhine Trip for $178.40 


Enclose roc for copy “How to See Germany, 

Arstria and Switzerland” by P. G. L. Hilken. 
comprehensive travel guide in condensed 

form—essential to the tourist. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


General Agents 
118 S. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


& CUROPE & 
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Planning a Trip Abroad 


How a little care in the arrangement will 
materially add to the enjoyment of the tour 


When visiting Europe many tourists have found it 
ith pleasant and convenient to make Switzerland 
veir headquarters. In fact, Switzerland is situated in 
ie very heart of Europe. 

While enjoying a delightful holiday at any one of the 
nany fashionable Swiss resorts one can very easily 
iake different side trips into France, Italy, Germany 
r Austria. 


This practical and most convenient way of visiting 
Europe means incidentally a saving of money which 
even the wealthiest of travellers find worth consider- 
ing. 

For homelike comfort, up-to-date accommodation, 
perfect cooking and brilliant social entertainments, the 
Hotels of Switzerland are unsurpassed. 


The Great National Exhibition of Switzerland 


Everyone who goes abroad this year should make it 

1 point to visit the National Exhibition of Switzerland 
which takes place in Berne, the picturesque capital, 
from May 15 to October 15. It will prove one of the 
big European events. 

It will be a harmonious display of the entire industrial 
and social life of the Swiss people and will give foreign 
visitors an intimate understanding of life in the Alpine 
Republic. 


Such a comprehensive Exhibition has not been seen 
in Switzerland for seventeen years. 

Berne, the picturesque capital of Switzerland, always 
exercises a great attractive power by its characteristic 
aspect and its marvelous natural position. The old 
quarters have kept their fascinating medieval appear- 
ance, which the artistic towers and the many curious 
fountains render still more striking. 


The most famous centres of Switzerland 
After a few days spent in the capital the tourist should on no account fail to visit the places mentioned below. 
Every one of these renowned centres has a peculiar charm of its own. 


Lucerne The northern terminus of the famous St. Gothard Line, wonderfully located on the shore of 


the Lake of Four Cantons. 
horn, Burgenstock, Engelberg. 


Zurich 


Airship station. 


Marvelous lake and mountain scenery. 


residential quarters and modern shops for silk, etc 


the neighboring countries. 


Starting-point for the mountain railways to Rigi, Pilatus, Stanser- 


Sports and Amusements. 


The most important city of Switzerland, the centre of Art, Education, Commerce and Industry. 


Venerable monuments of a great history, fashionable 
Best starting-point for tours all over Switzerland and 


The most beautiful and most attractive mountain stations, including the marvelous 
The Grisons , R 


Engadine, and the health resorts Davos and Arosa. 


Most delightful journey by 


the famous Raetian Railway and the electric Bernina Railway. 


Interlaken 


Golf links. 
Bernese Oberlan 


Lawn-tennis, Rowing, Fishing. 


at reduced prices. 


Schynige Platte, 6463 feet; Scheidegg-Eismer-Jungfraujoch, 11,451 feet. 


The oldest and most celebrated climatic health resort 
favorite meeting-place of Americans abroad. 
in the Bernese Oberland, finest view of the Jungfrau. 


in the Bernese Oberland. The 
Starting-point for all the famous excursions 
Magnificent Kursaal with splendid orchestra. 


Railways in the region of the Jungfrau. Collective excursion tickets 


Mirren, 5368 feet; Wengernalp-Scheidegg, 6770 feet; 
Leading to the famous Alpine 


resorts of Mirren, Grindelwald, Wengen, Breitlauenen. 
h 
Zermatt The most exquisite Alpine resort at the foot of the majestic pyramid of the Matterhorn (14,705 


feet). 
and ascents. 
glacier fields and snow-crowned peaks. 


Ideal resting-place right next to natv.e’s heart. 
Delightful trip by electric railway to the Gornergrat, offering a sublime view of immense 


Many interesting walks, excursions 


Montreux ae all-year resort on fair Lake Geneva with a glorious outlook on the lake and 


Castle of Chillon—classical spot sung by Byron. 


Starting-point of the famous 


M. O. B. electric railway which connects Montreux with the Bernese Oberland and which offers a never- 
to-be-forgotten panorama of Switzerland’s manifold scenic attractions. 


Lausanne-Ouchy 


edly the culminating-point of a Swiss tour. 


Last but not least. 


Starting-point for numerous excursions. 


Wonderfully situated on the shore of beautiful Lake 
Geneva, with a marvelous view on the Savoy Alps. 


Lausanne is undoubt- 
Famous educa- 


tional centre, 40 Hotels, 150 Pensions, 100 Schools. 


Hotel Tariffs in Switzerland 


Full particulars of a reliable and official character about Hotels in all parts of Switzerland, on the Lake of 


Constance, on the 
Hotel Guide of Switzerland, 1914 edition, just out. 


literature describing all the above-mentioned places. 
anyone to plan a delightful heliday. 


Lake of Geneva, the Italian Lakes and the Chamonix Valley will be found in the well-known 
(By mail for 10c postage from the address below.) , 

The Official Information Bureau of Switzerland in New York 
This package, known as Pocket Series No. 35, will enable 


has prepared a little package of illustrated 


Pocket Series No. 35 is free on personal application or by mail for 15¢ postage. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU OF SWITZERLAND, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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You can begin your 


vacation joy and sunshine. 


To Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Lake 
Placid, Au Sable, Cooperstown and the Adiron- 
dacks—where Nature offers every charm, and 
where finest personal associations are formed in 
superior hotel, club and inn surroundings. 


Send six cents in stamps to cover postage 
and you will receive “A Sammer Paradise, ’* 
ready May Ist. Over 300 pages of valu- 
able vacation information. 


A. A. HEARD, G.P.A., Albany, N. Y. 
New York City Information Bureau 
1354 Broadway 





including all essential expenses, visiting Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
the land of Evangeline, and St. Johns, Newfoundland, the 
Norway of America. 

This cruise to these foreign lands on the new steamers 
“STEPHANO” and “ FLORIZEL ” of the 


Reda Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health-giving vacation 
you ever experienced. The ships are built especially for tourists; 
are fitted with every device to insure safety. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. 

transfers. You live on the ship. 

Reduced rates for superior accommodations during 

May and June. Send now for handsome booklet 24. 
BOWRKRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 





No hotel bills or 





vacation right now— 


ALF its joy lies in planning its absorbing details and in the delightful antici- | 

pation of its pleasures. Start today to arrange for your summer recreation | 
by sending for a copy of “A Summer Paradise” —a book bubbling over with 
It tells where to go and how to go—imparts intimate 
information concerning the wonderful Northern New York resort region reached by 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON SERVICE 


Shortest, Quickest and Best Line Between New York and Montreal 





i 
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“D. & H.” through trains leave the New York 
Grand Central Terminal. Summer passengers 


on the Hudson River Boat Lines can make con- 
nections with “D. & H.” trains at Albany 


and Troy. 















RAIL AND . 
STEAMER 
LINES 





Useful Map of Great Britain FREE 


Also Illustrated Book of Tours on the 


Great Western Railway of England 


The “Holiday Line” through the BEST of England 
Landing at Liverpooi, Plymouth, Fishguard or Bristol; on your way to | 
don, visit historic Devonshire, Cornwall or Wales, Shakespeare's Cour 
including Chester, Warwick, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxf 
Windsor, etc. The Great Western Railway is the shortest route to Ire! 
via Fishguard and Rosslare. 

Agt., 501 5th Ave. (cor. 42nd St.), Kew York 
Agt., 35 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Canada 


EUROP 


T. KATELEY, Gen. 
R. H. LEA, Gen. 





PRIVATE MOTOR TOUR 


Are you planning a Motor Tow: 
I know motors, Europe and 
languages thoroughly. Let me drive your party in your o 
car or in mine. Highest references. Write for informatio: 


Van S. HOWARD, 606 West 190th Street, New York City 
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“Where Summer 
Is Five Septembers Long” 


You’d enjoy a vacation at either 


Marthas 
Vineyard 


Naacacket 


Islands in the Atlantic 


We've two beautifully illustrated books 
that describe these islands. They’re free, 
Write today. Advertising Department, 
Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 








world—is now open to tounsts. A de 
lightful ocean voyage through the “In- 
side Passage” to Sitka and Skaguay—and then 
beyond the shores by rail and steamer into the 
very heart of the Yukon country. 
nequaled mountain scenery. Excellent 
fishing. Modern conveniences. Special round 
trip rates. Beautiful descriptive literature sent 
free on ane Write today. Address 
rman Wel 
WHITE Pr ny: HS CRN isure 
Si Ne. La Salle St. Chicago 
5. E. Dempsey 


Traffie Manager, w.Pp.& VY Reute 
105 Aluska Bidg Seatue, Wash. 


a gion tage great scenic region of the 


INVER al ls Tier. 











th America 


Br Speciaccy Cnartereo 
$.8. LAPLAND 
Larcesr Prorecnt ScneouLeo THroucn 
PANAMA CANAL. 
78 Days From NEw YORK 


‘OF C£6 NFTIVE PROGRAM, J.1. - 








When you’re 
leaving California 


—for avisit back East; or when 
homeward bound after a stay 
in the West—plan to make 
the Eastward journey swiftly, 
comfortably and safely, on the 


“Sunset Limited” 


Daily between California 
and New Orleans 
Extra Comfort Extra Safety 
NO Extra Fare 

Solid Pullman trains of superb 
convenience for the traveler. Dining 
car service of notable excellence; 
drawing room, observation, library and 
compartment cars. 

Through the heart of the wonderful 
Southwest — with its low altitudes, its 
genial climate, its magnificent scenery. 


Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 
The Exposition Line—1915 


The Route of Safety. Millions expended on 
automatic electric block signals; rock ballast 
roadbed; oilburning locomotives. Every 
safeguard known to modern railroading 
Connecting at New Orleans with Southern 
Pacific 10,600 ton liners to and from New York 
twice weekly. 


Full information and literature for the asking 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
New York City San Francisco 
366 Broadway Flood Building 
New Orleans Houston 
Metropolitan Bank Southern Pacific 
Building Building 
Agencies all over the United States. Mexico, Cuba, Europe 
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Two Weeks of 
JOY-O’-LIVING 


(Forest Lakes of MAINE) 


It’s the vacation you’re 
ACHING FOR. You go 
*way down in Maine woods. 
You leave civilization far be- 
hind. By canoe and carry you 
come to one of those great 


Beautiful 
Lonely Lakes 


that are scarcely known to the 
outside world. 


You put up at-one of the log-built 
permanent camps whose comfort and 
good fare are one of the wonders of 
this country. 


Or you set up your own camp 
with an Indian or white guide, sleep 
in a tent on hemlock boughs, eat 
camp-fire cooking with an appetite 
that’s a joy, breathe air that makes 
your pulses tingle. 

You will catch big fish, canoe, ex- 
plore, watch the moose and deer, get 
back to Mother Nature. 


In two weeks you come out brown, 
hard, clear-eyed, steady-nerved—and 
with memories you wouldn’t sell. 

The expenses of the trip 
are small 
Send for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Address 
Vacation Bureau 


The New England Lines 


Noom 580 So. Station 
Biwstcn. Mass. 
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June to 
October 
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RB BAT Rt DS 


The Social 

and Scenic 
Centre of the 
White Mountains 


¢ Elevated Location—Dry, Invigorating 
Air—Grand Mountain Views— Liberal 
Management—Excellent Cuisine and Service 
—Fresh Milk and Vegetables from Maple- 
wood Farm—Pure Mountain Spring Water 
—Modern Conveniences—No Hay Fever 
or Malaria—Private Cottages to Rent. 
MAPLEWOOD 18-HOLE GOLF LINKS 
have a range of 5,500 yards, and are unsurpassed 
by any in the State. AUTOMOBILES and 
GARAGE. Autos to rent, and electricity and 
gasoline supplied. Repairs. There are FOUR 
TENNIS COURTS and GOOD BASE-BALL 
GROUNDS on the premises. SEVEN - PIECE 
ORCHESTRA. Morning Concerts. Evening dancing. 
HOTEL and COTTAGES / 


MAPLEWOOD 


and MAPLEWOOD INN 


¢ MAPLEWOOD CASINO contains Reading- 
room, Writing-rooms, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling Alleys, Souvenir 
Store, Spacious Ball-room and Theatre. Open Fire- 
places, Wide Balconies overlooking Golf Links and 
Ball Grounds and affording fine views of the moun- 
tains. Fine Livery, including saddle horses. 


MAPLEWOOD INN, nearly opposite the hotel, 
furnishes, at moderate cost, good accommodation for 
145 guests, with an accéptable table and all the 
social advantages and recreations of Maplewood Hotel. 


Manager: LEON H. CILLEY 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


BOOKING OFFICE: 


Alter May 4th, 1180 BROADWAY, until July Ist, then 
MAPLEWOOD 


Permanent New York Office, 25 Broad Street, Room 1035 
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MAMMOTH HOT foe 


JUNE 15-SEPTEMBER 15 
Yellowstone Park 


Tourist Season 
THE PERIOD when the heated term in the moist climates 


of the east and south is most oppressive. In the cool, refresh- 
ing mountain climate of the World’s Wonderland one is 
strengthened and renewed both mentally) and physically. 


SPLENDID HOTELS, the finest of coaching trips, unique 
natural phenomena, nature’s own menagerie of wild animals, 
trout fishing par excellence, are found in Yellowstone. 


Go via 


Northern Pacific Railway 
AND GARDINER GATEWAY 


For eight cents we A. M. CLELAND 
will send three General Pass'r Agt. 
attractive publica- ST. PAUL 
tions on the J 
"ar 
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The Whittier Inn 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 


An Ideal Hotel Home for Summer 


Open from May to November. European or American plan 


The Inn is situated in a private park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who prefer them, service 
and privileges of the Inn being the same. 

pares Cottages (Hotel Service included) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, rowing 
and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet on Application 
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pend Your Summer Vacation 


in the “Land of the Sky.” 


In this lovely section of West- 
ern North Carolina are many 
beautiful resorts, among them 
being — Asheville, Tryon, 
Hendersonville, Brevard, Sal- 
uda, Waynesville, Balsam, Hot 
Springs, Flat Rock, and Lake 
oxaway, in the “Beautiful 
Sapphire Country.” 


AMONG the gigantic moun- 

tains of Western North Caro- 

lina, at an average height of 

2000 feet above sea level, are 

the cool, picturesque resorts of the 

“Land of the Sky”. The scenery 

is always grand, outdoor life invigor- 

ating and the evenings cool, restfut and 
recuperative. Out door sports such as: 

Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Shooting, Boat- 


ing, Canoeing, Riding, Driving, Auto- 
mobiling and Mountain Climbing 


may be indulged in to the heart’s content. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 
Offers up-to-date Pullman service ts-the “Land of 
the Sky” including drawing room and state room 
cars. Southern Railway dining car service is one 
of our distinctive features. 
Tourist tickets now on sale to 
resorts in the “Land of the wo 
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LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotel ASPINWAL In the heart of the famous Berkshires 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resorts in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter 
mile from Hotel. One of the best eighteen hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. 
Tennis. Good livery. Fine motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. 
Opens June 25th; closes October 12th. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 

W. W. BROWN, to June ist, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St. and Madison Ave., New York City. 
After June ist, Lenox, Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 














Buzzards Bay) 


HOTEL SIPPICAN, MARION, MASs. 


Post Office: Marion, Mass. 
One of New England’s exelusive Summer resorts. Season: June to September. 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Send for booklet. 
HARRY T. MILLER, Ownership Management 
Until June 7th address Mr. Miller, at Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale, Mass. 





(Open year round.) 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 


* om 
» 


Send for this Book 





Before you decide where to go this summer, read ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.” 
It describes a Summer Land absolutely different from any other 
place. You'll see phases of life and character far more interesting than 
anything in a novel. You'll enjoy the 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing 


golf and automobiling. The social life will appeal to you. Write 
today for ‘“‘Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s Free. 


Address Advertising Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 








om fed 


WATERWAY ~ 


“BETWEEN TWILIGHT AND DAWN” 
. . 
A Lake Trip for Rest and Recreation 
Early every evening from Detroit and Buffalo, the Two Giants of The Great 
Lakes, Steamers City of Detroit III, and City of Cleveland III, the largest and 
finest side. wheel steamers afloat, leave for their run across Lake Erie, arriving 
at their destination early next morning. 
The perfect freedom of the i reeze-swept decks, the cool, inviting parlors and 
statercoms with washed air ventilation, excellence of service and cuisine, 
make life aboard the D. & C, floating palaces a solace to the weary mind 
ana body. Particular and experienced travelers invariably use “ The 
Water Way” to avoid the monotony of East and West travel by rail. 
RAILROAD TICKETS ACCEPTED 
For transportation on D. & C. Line steamers, between Detroit and Buffalo ot 
Detroit and Cleveland, either direction 
Direct connections at Detroit for steamers for Cleveland, Mackinac Island and 
Way Ports. 
Sead two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes Map con- 
taining information regarding routes and rates. Address 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
10 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 
PHILIP? H. MCMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Vice Pres. & 
L. G. LEWIS, Gen. Passenger Agent Gen. Mgr. 
All steamers arrive and depart from new Third Street Wharf, Detroit 
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THE BATHS 


Five Minutes’ Walk 


From The Famous ; 
Watkins-Glen State Park . sled Ate oe 
A Mineral Spri ace Direction o 
Health Resort end Hotel Experienced Physicians 
‘ The On 
The Appointments, Service Nauheim Bhs 
And Cuisine Are The Best . In America Given 
New Nine-Hole With Natural Brine 
Golf Course, For Descriptive Booklets Address: 
Sporty And Well-Kept; Wau. E. Leffingwell, 
Putting Green, President, 
Tennis Courts Watkins, N.Y. 





Mr 
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When you go to buy a trunk, keep this 
one fact before you: that you are buying 
for now and for the future. 







‘icntn Retendans or 
«. Money Refunded, ~ 


a ©, Officially adopted 
‘ _, Gace ne 
¢ ater—en by hi 

—and ane by 








A trunk is the poorest thing in the 

world on which to try and save money. 
x ® | Notrunk can be too good for you—too 

rag Sag Ge ; 

p1e Preventative of Mausea. strong—too serviceable. 












Pay enough for your trunk to get real value, sure 
service, but see that you get what you pay for. 
That means, remember the Indestructo name. 
Compare the Indestructo with any other trunk 


| made. See it side by side with other trunks in 
A C a m p the stores. 


You will find that not one of them has the dis- 
tinctive features of the Indestructo—that not 
one of them gives you the same solid assurance 








for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what’s best for them next 
summer ? Then turn to the Summer School and 
Camp Section of the Educational Directory of 





this issue, where you will find the announcements of real worth and service—not one of them is so 
of several camps for boys or girls. ~ ane ae YS. a : — 

Fins facilities of or Poteet tateomnation Depart- | well abie to care for itself in the crash and crush 
ment are also at your command for any additional of hard baggage handling. 


assistance you may require in selecting oy 
summer camp best suited to your demands. “2 ° ae iis : 
Po en en AE og One proving bit of evidence as to the standing of 








Sdiecl Infermetiin Dupes Indestructo Trunks in the business world is the 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE way leading merchants—the best and wisest 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK | merchants have accepted the Indestructo. 





Remember that no other trunk can give you the 
service, satisfaction, the beauty and lasting 
value, and the special Five Years Insurance and 
Registry features that are all yours with the 
Indestructo Trunk. It is worth your while to 
buy right and be satisfied. 














For Diabetes, Rheumatism, blood, skin and stomach disorders. 
Bottled in “ Healthiest State in Union,” at Sol Duc Hot Springs, 
W ashington, America's newest $500,000 health and pleasure resort, in 

idst of mountain weet. Write for literature, hotel, water, 
with official analysis, Dep’t *‘A.”’ 


SOL DUC MINERAL WATER CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Say to yourself, “The next trunk I buy will be 
——— » | an Indestructo”— Then make good on that 
promise. 






















Our booklet explains that fully—ask for it. 






National Veneer Products Company 
Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“ As right as a watch.” 


O small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pictures 154 x 2% inches. 
So accurate is this little 
camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost—to the post card 
size (3 14 x 5%), for instance, 


at sixteen cents. 





Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Actual Size. 
Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, - + = $6.00 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, ‘Speed f.8, - - - - - 12,00 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, - - - 22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Hedeh cotolegue [vee at our ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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PREFERRED! 


Women who look for beauty—women whe demand 
simplicity—alike choose the Ohio Electric 


The exclusive magnetic control and magnetic brake of the Ohio 
Electric have eliminated all the effort and worry of driving, and Jeft 
nothing but the pleasure. 


And the 1914 models of the Ohio, with sashless glass all around, 
extra wide doors, disappearing front window and many other refine- 
ments are, we believe, the most beautiful pleasure vehicles ever 
produced. Literature on request. 


The Ohio Electric Car Co., 1529 Bancroft St., Toledo,Ohio 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd. Ontario Distributors Toronto, Canada 


Ohio Electric Magnetic Control—Simple as 
Turning a Door-knob 


OHIO 


THE ENVIED 


ie ELECTRIC 
SS 
SS 


ss 
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Ships Carry Anchors 
in Fair Weather | 


And Thoughtful Men Carry Accident 
Insurance Because Accidents Happen 
When Least Expected 


UT of thirty men who lost their lives in a 
recent fire in a western city, five or one- 
sixth of the total number carried accident 

insurance in The Travelers, under which the 
Company will pay the beneficiaries forty-eight 
thousand dollars. The cost of these five policies 
was $95.00. 


This protection is furnished at an annual ex- 
pense per thousand of less than two cents per 
day by a company which has been writing ac- 
cident insurance for over fifty years and has paid 
accident benefits to over 632,000 policyholders. 


If you are not carrying an accident policy, ap- 
ply for one today in the largest accident insur- 
ance company in the world. 

It will be too late when the need strikes 

home. 

Travelers accident policies are famous for 
their broad coverage, fair spirit of adjust- 
ment and prompt payment. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. Harper's G TEAR OFF 


Please send me particulars regarding your accident policies 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below : 
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( SAFETY FIRST | 
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™ Goodrich Unit Mold- 
ing was the original 
Safety First tire idea 


The quality of Goodrich Tires today 
is the standard by which all high 
grade tires are judged. This is because 
they represent the perfection of tire- 
making and tire-knowledge — which 
gives Goodrich Tires their leadership. 


to — 


Every layer of the finest fabric, the livest, 
best rubber—the whole tire—tread, side 
strips, bead and all—becomes one piece 
in Goodrich Unit Molding—the orig- 
inal Safety First idea in tire building. 


iO “~ 


All this backs up the Goodrich Safety Tread 
—the group of bars and the crosstie that 
form the Safety First symbol forthe motorist. 





2, * 
“° “e 


Equip at least the rear wheels with 


a } i's : 
Goodrich 7 Wy 
S SS C47) AL yh ys 
qatety Tires SS La 4 bE 

Best in the Long Run ee x 


Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
produced in the rich factory: 


Smooth | Safet Smooth | Safety 
Size | Tread Tread Size | Tread | Tread 
Prices | Prices rices_| Prices 
$11.70 | $12.65 | 34x4 
) d 3524) 
36x4}< 
t 37x5 . 
34x4 24.35 26.05 || 38x534| 54.00 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires 
in stock orcan get them for you from 
one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Factories: Branches in All 
AKRON, OHIO Principal Cities 


There i thing in Goodrich Advertising 
‘that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


Me 
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QQ Beefy “4.9” 


SIX-CYLINDER CARRIAGES 





(constant sincere effort toward a logical 
result has made the Packard reputation. 


The confidence of a patron cannot be bought 
by a bargain. ‘-ood will gravitates where it 
is deserved. It cannot be bestowed or trans- 
ferred at pleasure. 


Packard success is due to Packard principles 
and Packard product — backed by a per- 


manent organization. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER’S FACTOR OF SAFETY 
IS BUILT INTO PACKARD CARS AND TRUCKS 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY CONTRIBUTOR 


Ask the man who owns one 
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family. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


for use, of course. 
that, it is made for your enjoy- 
ment. It expresses the dominant thought 
of yourself and of your home, just as 
do your books, your pictures and your 
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One Great Essential mPurpiture 
is that it Must Mean Something. 


B tue, & GAY furniture is made 


But more than 


Berkey & Gay pieces have such beauty as can 


only be attained by the combination of the best 
woods with the best workmanship and the best 


ideas and ideals. 


Many people buy it one piece at a time, knowing that 


it is standard—that tomorrow, next month, next year, or any time, they 


may choose more of it and that they will 


cation in it. 


always find the same gratifi- 


When people say of some furniture you admire in their home: “That 
is a Berkey & Gay piece,’ you know it is not because of the price they 
paid, but of the beauty and value they obtained. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 
“For Your Children's Heirlooms” 


UR DEALER will show you, with 
O the displays on his floors and our 

beautiful portfolio of direct 
photogravures, our entire line of up- 
wards of 5,000 pieces. You make your 
selection as understandingly as though 
you were in our great exhibition build- 
ing in Grand Rapids. And your dealer 
gives you our promise with his that what 
you choose must satisfy you. If you do 
not know the nearest Berkey & Gay 
dealer, we shall be glad to write you 
his name and address. 


The salesman will show you our 
shopmark. It is not a label. It is 
inlaid—made an actual part of every 
piece we produce. It is easily found, 
but, of course, is not obtrusively dis- 
played. It is a pledge of good faith and 
good furniture. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


176 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


UR de luxe booklet, “Character 
O in Furniture,” which will be 
mailed to you for fifteen two-cent 
U. S. stamps, is an authoritative history 
of period furniture and will be a valu- 
able guide to you. We do not publish a 
catalog because our furniture is not that 
kind. Our entire set of “Travelogues 
in Furniture” will be sent you for five 
two-cent U. S. stamps, or the travelogue 
on any one period will be sent free. 
Any of the following publications of ours 
is sent free on request: 
The Story of Berkep & Gap, 
—an interesting chapter of American history; 
Entertaining Your Guests, 


—a beautiful booklet, illustrat- 
ed, on the newer novelty pieces; 
Things to Remember, 
Masterpieces in Miniature 
and Eugene Field's whimsical 
poem, 
In Amsterdam, 
—in colors on a wall card, 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece 
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Our boys came to bat in the last half of Dy 
the ninth with the score tured. Brady 
‘\fanned. Stimson walked. He went to} | 
‘}second while Griggs was thrown out at 
first. Big Ed Barrows, looking beyond 
the pitcher to the club house in center 
field with its cooling shower, thought this 
a good time to end the day’s toil and sent 
the first ball safely to right, bringing in|” 


._} Stimson with the winning run. 
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@ Of course, the sporting editor thought that he was cracking a joke at Big Ed's 
expense when he confided to the fans the supposed motive power behind that hit 
to right. But there was more fact than fancy in his observation. Indeed, Ed saw 
with his mind's eye not only the refreshing shower but a big cake of Ivory Soap 
waiting to free his hot, chafing skin from the dust and sweat of the contest. 
@ Under these conditions could you blame him for spoiling an extra-inning game? 


IVORY SOAP. . . (iii. . . 948% PURE 
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